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THE RIGHT HONOURARLE 

THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL, K O 

FIRST LORD OF HIS MAJKSTY’s TREASURY. 

tVr. 

THIS attempt to i)evp:lope anh hekute 

THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF THE MOHAxMMEDANS 
OF PERSIA, 

AS V PUHLU; At knowledument 
OF A OHANT of one ilUNDUED POUNDS PER ANNUM, 
MADE FROM Ills MAJESTV’s TREASURY, 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF ENAULIXt? 

THE ARABIC PROFESSOR OF THIS UNIVERSITY 

TO DELIVKU 

A PUBLIC COURSE OF ARABIC AND UEBREYV LECTURES 

AXNVAI.l.V, 


IS MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCHIREI) 
liV HIS lordship's must ORKIHENl 
ORLIOED Hi: MULE SERVANT 


Tin: TRANSLATOR AND Al THOR. 
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As the following* paj»es may perhaps he touiul 
useful to Missionaries and others, who wisli to 
make themselves acquainted with this question, 

I have thought it might not be amiss to give 
some notices and extracts from the controversy 
as it existed prior to the times of Mr. Marty n; 
especially as that controversy was prosecuted to 
a much greater length than his, and contains 
much valuable matter on the subject. It may 
also be desirable to know where books treating 
on tliis question are to be found; because we 
hear it sometimes aflirmed, that a Missionary has 
not the means, in this country, of acquiring 
a deep and accurate insight into the o|)inions 
of the Mohammedans: — that, (irotius, Sale, and 
others, have left us in the dark, as to their ineta- 
physics, mysticism, &c. and therefore, that it is 
necessary, not only to learn their language in 
the Kast, but also their i)pinions. \s far, how- 
ever, as m\ kmwvlcdge of this subject goes. 
I must be allowed to express a ditVertmt opinion, 
having no doubt, that both the languages and 
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o))iiiions of the OricMitals, can he learncil iu this 
rountrv at as little expense, and in as little time 
as they can in the h]ast. and at a much less risk. 
Our I^iihlic Libraries contain the very best books 
on ever\ subjeel eonnerted with (Grammar, His- 
tory. Kthies, 'rheolo«’\* (jeo»raphy, and every 
other scienre ; and to which, even in the East 
itself, access is seldom to be had. Valuable as 
the labours of Mr. Martyn leiiainly were, yet 
I iiave no doubt, that if he had passed a short 
time iu this country in a preparatory course of 
Oriental reading, he would not only have done 
more than he ha.s, but be would have (hinc it 
better, and with far greater comfort to himself. 

'^rime was when the student of Oriental liite- 
rature was almost a singularity in our Universities: 
and such wa^^ the as<endane\ obtained l)\ clas- 
sical and matlnnnalical learning, that a young 
man must have lead more* than ordinarv courage 
and self denial, to (‘iigage in studies, wliieh eonld 
alford him so little in prospccl. witli so miieli 
dilficulty in I heir pros<‘ciiti<Hi. 

The stall* of the case is now considerably 
altered .\ student may now eoinmenee the studv 
of the Hebrew or Arabic without the fear of being 
cited as a monstrous singularity ; or of being met 
at every turn witli the appalling maxim, that 
Hebrew roots thrive best on barren ground. And, 
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if he persevere, he may hope not only that 
a s»eMcroiJs public will a-.planrl his endeavours* 
but that even posterity will allow him a place 
among* those, who have been considered as be- 
nefactors to inankiinl, and the best ornaments of 
the ages in which they lived. Another consi- 
deration, and one w'hich has the greatest weight 
with me is, a belief that no book, with which 
I am acquainted, stands so much in need of elu- 
cidation as the Hebrew Bible. From the times 
of (irotius to the present day. 1 believe we can find 
scarcely one original commentator. And many, 
even of his i-cmarks, have been borrowed from the 
Jew s. ''Phe Dutch and (ierman Commentaries are 
the books most worthy of the scholar’s regard; 
blit many of these are such, as to make it a ques- 
tion whether they should be recommended or not. 
Nothing, if we except the dreams of Hutchinson, 
has come out in FiUgland for the last 100 years, 
in the shape of original investigation. Coinjiila- 
tion has long been the ordew of the day ; and 
names, respectable indeed and valuable in their 
time, are now* appealed to as the only safeguards 
against innovation, or as instructors in the way of 
truth.* In almost an universal dearth of Scriptural 
knowledge, this is not to be wondered at : nor is 
it to be condemned. It is without doubt the 

best and safest path. But it should not satisfy 
a '2 
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the minds of those who have both ability and 
opportunity b)r making* further progress. And, 
as the character of the times in which we live, 
calls for such exertion, it is to be hoped that 

the call will n(»t be disregtirdcd. 

• * 

The object of these remarks, however, is not 
to disparai;e the institutions of this country; cer- 
tainly not ; I believe that they constitute one of its 
greatest excellencies, and best guardians; I would 
only turn them to a greater public, account, by con- 
verting a portion of their provisions to a more 
extensive cultivation of those studies, which have 
ever been the glory of the Reformed Church ; viz. 
the study of the holy Scriptures : which cannot 
well be done, without an extensive acquaintance 
with Oriental literature. The general attention 
too, that has of late been paid to Missionary ex- 
ertions, both within and without (he pale of the 
Church of Kngland, constitutes a further motive 
for the prosecution of these studies; and, I am 
of opinion, that without an extensive cultivation 
of them, there is nr>t much reason to anticipate 
the success, to whicli it is their object to attain. 
If I err then in presenting the reader with too 
much, I shall hope to be excused on the ground 
of gor)d intention. -It was once, indeed, my de- 
termination to give, as a sort of prolegomenon, 
;«tn account c>f the creed of the Shiah or Moham- 
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mcdan sect of Persia, followed by the principal 
tenets of their mysticism fron» the Dabistan of 
Mohsin Fani* and other writers, to whom I have 
access ; but, as this work is sufficiently extensive, 
and has occupied a much larger time than might 
have been wished in the publication, 1 shall 
reserve my materials on these subjects for a future 
work. We shall n<^w proceed to our notices and 
extracts from the former controversy. 

The books of this controversy which have 
come into my hands arc three. One composed 
in the Persian langimge by Hieronymo Xavier, 
a Catholic missionary. Another, containing a re- 
ply to Xavier's work, by a Persian nobleman named 
Ahmed Ibn /ain Klabidin 

written also in the Persian. And the third is 
a rejoinder in Latin, by l*hillip (iuadagnoli. one 
of the Professors attached to the College de pro- 
paganda fide, in defence of Xavier’s work. 

Wc shall first notice the book of Xavier, 
which has been preserved vn the Library of 
Queen’s College in this University, and which 
has been lent me by the kindness of the President 
and Fellows of that Society. Of this Xavier two 


* Alll\(>ufj;h Mohsin hViiii is usually ritc'd as tiu* author ol 
this work, it is ixtrcnicly probable that he is not, vS‘f 

Sir Win. Ouscley s 'IVavels in Persia. Vol. III. p. .Mil. 
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works were published by the learned Ludovicus 
de Dieu;* one entitled ^,U-ob Historia 

Christi, to which the learned editor added U1 
sed contaminatu ; the other ^ Uis- 

toria S. Petri Persice, to which the editor also 
took the liberty of adding* l<\ sed conta- 

mimita, 1 shall merely remark, that our book 
was written after these, during* the reign of the 
Emperor Jahangir ; and shall refer the reader 
to the work of de Dieu for further particulars, 
as to the person of Xavier. The work in ques- 
tion is entitled Uj ^ “ A mirror shewing 

the truth.” I'o which is added, ^ ^ 

^ ^ c<’^ 

^It-: ^ 

<C''JbLj^ 4 $ILc «d!i j1> 

In which the doctrines of the Christian religion 
are discussed, the mysteries of the (Jospel ex- 
plained, and the vanity of (all) other religions is to 
be seen, by Hieronymo Xavier of the Society of 
Jesus, who, coming from (ioa to the capital 


J.u^duni BaUivorian. a. d 
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L^iliorc, A. D. 1 presented Ids services to the 
Emperor Jahang'ir^ to whom this hook is dedi- 
cated, may his rcii*n be perpetuated.” 

We then have a preface filling* eight pages, 
entitled, 'An attes- 

tation of the mysteric*s of God, by way of prayer.” 
In this prayer the dilVerent attributes of the Deity 
are laid down; nanrely, his wisdom, power, mercy, 
and goodness, as visible in the creation. In the 
third page we have the doctrine of the Trinity 
thus stated : 

UaS-*^ 

i«X<^ jj \\ s** 

y jj tsi Asr^:’ 

‘^Although the essence is truly one, it con- 
sists, (nevertheless) of three persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost: one true God, 
without confusion of persons, or division of essence, 
or (such as) leaving the unity, should assume a plu- 
rality. This property of the Deity is infinite, and 
such as can obtain in no other.” The following is 
a specimen of the prayer contained in this preface, 
which, pious and feeling as it certainly is. must 
be confessed to approach in some degree to the 
elTusions of mysticism. wo-L- 
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J^‘ 

V," y_sl.*^t3 lAXU*^ ^ 

tVj 1*3^*** ^i\A/^il^l^i.5 tiXjl ^ 

^uu& ^ jj) y y 

. ^j\j Ss^. JUs-^ J!y^ y 

‘^"PardoRj O Lord, should 1 do what is unpleasing 
in thy sight, by obtruding myself into the things 
and properties which belong to thee. Men plunge 
into the deep ocean thence to fetch pearls and 
other precious things. Therefore, 0 Sea of per- 
fections, suffer me to sink deep in thecy and llicncc 
to enrich myself and brethren, who are thy ser- 
vants ; and, by describing thy greatness and mercies, 
may help tliem. For, although 1 am unworthy 
to speak of thee, thou art worthy that all should 
endeavour to praise thee ; since thou art possessed 
of infinite goodness and beauty,'* 

The following is the conclusion of the jirayer ; 
l^Lc 1/^ 

s 

cXi y y ^JJ}> ^ ij^ 

y o-^ y J' cr’j'j 
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jUacI \j b^ 

jUi^ U ^ u' j' 

^ u4«^:;‘^ ^ !y e^-J-'-^ l>' ^ iJjj^, \i> J-iJ; 
(‘<UjIj) ^J^m\) ^V. ^ 

<0 ^jjj "'O Lord my God (this) will 
be fruitless, unless thou assist both me and them 
with thine infinite mercy. Give unto us, O Lord, 
the key of the knowledge of thee. Grant to our 
understandings the power of comprehending thy 
greatness, that thy majesty and grace may not 
be to us an occasion of stumbling, and hence 
remain unblessed by thy many favours. Let not 
that come upon us which happens to the bat, 
which is blinded by the light of the Sun ; and 
which, in the midst of light, remains in dark- 
ness. Give us enlightened and far-discerning 
eyes, that we may believe in that greatness of 
which thou art, and which, for our sakes, thou 
hast revealed. And, that by these words and 
actions, we may so follow thee, that in Paradise 
we may see thy Godhead, in the mirror of light, 
which, in this world, wc can only contemplate by 
faith, and (as in a glass) darkly. Amen.” 

We then have the dedication to the Emperor 
Jahangir, covering about ten pages, l^’lie fol- 
lowing are a few extracts from if. The title is 
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• iOiyu-;^ aiU aUI jJ^ Address to the shadow of 
God, the Assylum of Empire, the great King of 
kings Jahangir, may God |)erpctuate his king- 

.Aw 

dom and power, 

/Sw ' 

4^ j\ JoJ jJ c:^vmLc \)s\^ 

4XuujL2j 4jLs Ji^ tiUfcilfcrf 

jljL:! cArlJ^ l5^ 

ji y ^i3b y 4? 

v/'^ /' cr^'>^ !/^ (v'^ 

cr‘' !Alr^ 

sj:^yLc ^ y c?v^ 

iXi b*x-’li l*y^’ uVy 

«j' J'^l* f" ^*1?' wx-sL-i ^L'l 4? 

y j*'^ '^.,'^j^ 

yUj cux< ^1/^j yiUgj 

4flu< 4l!l jA:> 4^^*' 4juu> i^Jui ‘— 

4jluti J'/' 4jbwiOlj di•)lj*liM^!!^ di^L)bxj^ t— j y uw< 

4i ^^<xytiX>- i^xj ob^ ^ t^*‘^ 'wuujb *w— 

(^ U laL - 

^y ^ JoUoij .ii^r' jUs^l^ 

v.::^Jk:;. ^^y c^jU-. &c. They 
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have related, that when Anaximenes the (ihilosophei 
attended on Socrates, with the view of augment 
ing* his knowledge, and perceived that all the 
students who obtained admission usually made 
some present, contemplating his own want, he said. 
Master, 1 am come’ with the view of obtaining 
learning from you, but have nothing to offer 
but myself ; accept of me and make me your 
own, if it should seem proper. Socrates was 
much pleased with the frankness of the offer; 
and, seeing that he had offered the best thing 
in his |K)wer, paid him considerable attention. 
Anaximenes made a great progress, and became 
a great philosopher. When this exhilarating cir- 
cumstance occurred to the mind of the writer, 
he was relieved from his overwhelming anxieties. 
It now being a period of twelve years during 
which he has received the favt)urs of your exalted 
Majesty, whose empire may God perpetuate, he 
thought that some return should be made for 
favours thus innumerable, some blessing conferred 
upon the throne which you possess both by here- 
ditary right and merit. Hitherto, however, the 
want of something to offer has been a restraint, 
&c.” A little farther on, speaking of the advan- 
tages of learning, we have an account of the 
siege of Athens, in which is given the following 
fable by Demosthenes : 
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U j\j\ ciJlc juuaJ jJ 

^jLuJyj 1/^ ^ 

b' JUL^‘ Ij .vS* Jk^ Jujj^ 

>JoJuiuuJ ^r:} s/‘v^'^^‘ ‘‘‘^b^l/r 

b t^;* iXii-^ (Xc^ 

Jjljy j_5Jkxj‘ 4 ,::^J <XxL>-Lj J*-NiL<« j».sri-o 

*ij:AcJ^ ^ ^Kjj A3w^.^ ^Ijo^/ 

4? jjUjXs- ^1 x^ iX^l^ ti«l^ UJj y (iri'‘^’M^ 
tX^tliXjl xxbXx< (XaaCx« Li^ 

^.sr jujIj 

jj**J 1^ dji^lLs 4i ^ 

^‘Upon a time, a war happened between 
the beasts and the shepherds. The wolves, upon 
a parley takinj** place as to the terms of peace, 
said, These dogs, which yon always have about 
you, arc extremely oUensive to us ; if you would 
but kill them, we could then live as brothers 
together. The silly shepherds thought well of 
this speech, and cither drove away or killed all 
their watchful and faithful animals. The beasts 
now destroyed the sheep one after another with- 
out the least molestation.” “ Precisely the same,” 
said Demosthenes, “will be your lot, if ye drive 
away your philosophers, who are your best 
guards and admonishers. The citizens (of Athens) 
perceiving the wholesoincness of this advice, sent 
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to Phillip to say, that they had rmich rather 
sustain the warfare than part with their philo- 
sophers.’' 

After the dedication, we come to the table 
of contents, which is as follows : 

^ mV ^ J-' (.H*' 

"\'V. 

J^d J-a3 J--i5 ^\-Aj 

>Sw. 

«^U- >1*.' •i LAtib' v’-v* JJix> 

4,y AiljJu jid- ^ oX.' jl ijL>- 

ji*^ ita) 

^!l> jiJ 

V y sjV^'* v/^’' c*>’ ^'- J-^ 

j-' '^j-'' j' ■^’ M^* mV’ j^) -v^m*-' 

*A,i>lj !*X:> iVxJ’^ 

^AjIki ^,jL' ^\j! Jjb X;' 

AxaIiIj Sr It •^y 

..Jj ..,1* ^'UiU ,J J-ji xd ,J, 

■ ci^lxi U j ( oVv:-' ) Vf^:-' A- y '■^ 


TABLE OF THE OISCIJSSIONS. 


'Fhe important subject discussed will be divid 
ed into five chapters, the first of which will tieat 
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on the want necessarily experienced by mankind 
of a religion (aiii»ht by (lod. 'fliis will contain 
five sections. Section I. On the intellectual su- 
periority of man over other livini»- creatures, — on 
liis being' endued with a knowledge peculiar to 
himself ; namely, of a religion sent from God : — 
and on the question, that more than one religion 
cannot be considered as true. Svetion 11. Proving 
the existence of a lirst Cause and that man has 
the power to do either good or evil, with respect 
to the service of his Maker. Section III. On the 
f)rigin and immortality of the human soul: that, it 
outlives the body ; — and on rewards and punish- 
ments after death. Section IV. Shewing that 
a religion capable of aflording salvation must be 
sent from (iod ; and, tliat human intellect is un- 
ecjual to the task of giving currency to such 
a religion. Also, that |)rophets must he sent to 
teach it; and that such hav(‘ actuail\ come. Sec- 
tion V. On the criteria by >vhich tin* religion 
of (Jod might be (iistinguish(‘(l from worldly 


religions. \\ ^,1* 

■ O — ^,1} J j-i ^ 


J-a3 




A.. 

IxX*** ' b i«3 
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j'v cl' u"-^' z;j} 

CUU^«* j! iiijl jO 

jLxJk>.L* 0-—*=^ iXjl 

J**:?- c>^ 

jJ fvW"* L’/*'*‘^ 

Ax^wuykj *i)Luuj i'<X}^^ •\j 

>s^ 

kXjyjl ^l(4y«J^ ji \ dlii?lx* l^#yyML > - 

ci^ y J^j^'': v/'*^'' tr^ ■v^'’ ^’-' r^"^’ iJ*" 

^Ju‘ C:-?ijjl^'’* ^Xjo jJ ,jLti Juai 

sJ ^JuJ^ J^ 

Aw 

<J^ W-'OU: j .^■^Jil> 

^ ^ •• .. .._ ••. .. 

:Sj\ *!Uj ^tJJi:^ Ju25 

1/^ * Jol.^ lb 

.j\o .L< Ji^ ,j. j,w i’o >Ui" 

V -> '• > V > •• > ■ 

('liaptcr il. On those thing's relating- to (hnl 
wliieh the (liristian religion tearhes ; for the 


^ At tlu» C(nnim*iu‘eiiient of’ the Seetioii the passage stands 
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ft is necessary, that we should bear testimony to the truth 
of those things which are placed beyond the reai'h of our 
knowh’dg'c. 
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better understanding* of which the followinj* eijyht 
Sections are given. Section I. Shewing* that God 
may be known from the things of creation : that 
God is one simple and unmixed essence ; and that 
his several attributes are not adscititious. Sec- 
tion II. Shewing, that although God be one 
simple essence, he nevertheless consists of three 
persons, the Father, the Soh, and the Holy 
Ghost : and on that exalted myster}^ Section III. 
On the necessity of confessing the truth of those 
divine things which are concealed from us : that 
(iod is an Almighty and free agent: that the 
world is not eternal: that God does all things 
according to his own wisdom : and that he created 
the world out of nothing. Section IV. Shewing 
that there are unmixed existences, endued with 
intelligence and volition : that they arc imperish- 
able, and many in number : that, in a state of 
obedience, these arc angels ; of disobedience, devils. 
Shewing also, the great variety of earthly bodies 
created by (iod. Section V. (Jn the independent 
existence of the human soul, and how it is com- 
IHMinded with the body. Section VI. On the 
dependence of the creature on the Oeator. 
On tlie council discoverable in the disposition 
of earthly things. And on the falsehood of the 
principles of astrology. Section Vll. On tln‘ 
rreation and fall of man : on the cause of onr 
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adversities, and irregularities, wliicli is original 
sin. Section VIII. On God’s providence, — why 
he suflKprs adversities to exercise mankind, and 
why, notwithstanding* his power, he does not 
restrain them from sin : and on the remedy pro- 
posed to sinners. 

^ A.'Ij ^ta) 

<A»_ — 

l4X> liijl jJ jj tC' X>\jSi 

Aw 

Aa* V— . .wMUkA;: *ii3^ jJ L—J^La^ 

jccIa* jj ^*j\ cr^^frX^ 

^ j»i<'««^ ^U^aj ^ Lr 

ta)\>Lva^ 4^ Jk.*^ 

Aw ^ 

tXAuL^^c l^AA£I* 

t^^h****^ AAjL^ 

AtV \J^ '^jy^ 

^ ^il.' liKCJ ^ Wv3 

t_s\ajl.X^ ^sAS^ ^ i's^d i X AxjI. ^X}L« \k\>- 

j\ t'i^ Vi,;;^^*^ ^l4>> ^^jJLc 

■<>>- 

AA5 ) jmKXJ^ kLi jjJ^jSi J A»d ^X>- 

h ^ 
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Chapter III. On the Divinity of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, containing- nine Sections. Section I. 
Shewing* that Jesus is truly God and man. 
Section II. Shewing* the reason and ends, why 
God became man. Section III. On the necessity 
of God, and not of an angel, becoming man : 
and, that he should live in a state of poverty and 
affliction, not of pomp and pleasure. Section IV. 
On God’s becoming man; why, suffering pains, 
contempt, and reproach, he was crucified. Section 
V. Shewing that Jesus was the cause of all things, 
why he did not come earlier into the world, and 
did not traverse its different regions. Section VI. 
Shewing why some are in error, although pro- 
fessing a faith in Christ : why the good are subject 
to difficulties ; and on the necessity of prac- 
tising abstinence. Also, on the miracles of Christ. 
Section VII. On retaining and reverencing the 
image of Jesus and others : and on the advan- 
tages derived from them. Also on the reverence 
due to the relifjucs of the Sainis. Section VIII. 
Shewing, that the Gospels and other sacred books 
in the hands of the Christians, are the same with 
those first written by the inspiration of (iod, and 
that they have undergone neither change nor cor- 
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ruption. Section IX. Shewing* that the Gospel 
has not been abrogated by the Koran : and why 
the religion of Moses was abrogated by the 
Gospel, 

•• • * 

A,— 

jj J-15 JJu^ Ciif- <-^V ul/ 

jJ u!/ 

d^Jjuij CLJ^Uj jJ J-a5 ^ J ^^>-1 

J,ji c->b jJ jiiwb J-^ X4^ V 

Cliaptcr IV. On the precepts of the religion 
of the Gospel ; and on the difference between the 
precepts of Christianity, and those of Mohain- 
inedanisin, containing eight Sections. Section I. 
On the ten commandments of God’s religion, and 
on their meaning. Section IJ. On the difference 
between the religion of the Koran, and that of 
the Gospel, as it respects war, slaughter, and 
plunder. Section HI. On the difference between 
the religions of the Koran and the Gospel, as it 
respects chastity and purity. Section IV. On 
baptism and other Christian rites. Section V. 
On the prayers and other f>bservances of Islamism. 
b 
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Section VI. On the excellency of the character of 
Christ, when compared with that of Mohammed. 
Section VII. On Mohammed’s miracles. Section 
VIII. On the propagation of the religions of 
Mohammed and Jesus. 

Ji' ci^'l J-23 

^]ji^jSb jb jJ |%jJ ^ 

4^1^ l*Uj 

^\)SA<S^ tX^KiyLjo^ ^LvC^ifc 

CL^ljjliucl oJjU.< jj J*^ ‘-r»V 

^lyw» ^JmA9 jO 

<«-?b jJ» ^UJuSjU Jw' 

OJc« jJ 

c-jU^ j^U:- <u 5)^ J.ji l/j • Chapter V. 

On the assistances to be found in true Christ- 
ianity^ as to the services of God ; and on the 
difference between this and other religions. This 
contains eight Sections. Section 1. On Paradise 
and Hell. On the resurrection of the dead ; 
and on the situation of those in Paradise and 
Hell. Also, on the favours which the living may 
confer on the dead. Section IT. On the ex- 
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amination of all^ with respect to his religion and 
conduct : also how bodies are raised again : and 
on the coming of Christ to judge all. Section HI. 
On what the Mohammedans say respecting Pa- 
radise. Section IV. On the advantages afforded 
by the Christian articles* of faitli. Section V. On 
the advantages derived from the good works of 
Christians. Section VI. On the different degrees 
of those who take the lead in spiritual affairs. 
Also on the state of those who retire from the 
world. Section VII. On the ceconomy of the 
Christians; and on their charities to the poor. 
Section VIII. Recapitulation of the whole. 

Tlie following extract from the first chapter 
will give the reasons of Xavier’s coming to the 
court of Jahangir^ and why his book assumed the 
form of dialogue, wdiich it continues tliroiighout. 

- - 

^ cJj j\ (and in the margin)* 

c:^j5Lc jj 


* Ili’iicc it will Im’ set'll lluit the talile ol' contents 
differs a little from tlie contents as j;iven at llie head" nf 
chapters. 
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^3^ Jt L5*^ 

^ *rO^ 

llXjjijj ^ jy^ ^libL^jlj ^ ^ 

(jwlJ^ 

U«i vj:.^ iUib jj j\jJ c-ft!\j^ 

CJsLc jl Jul iX«l jl^ JUUUm^ 

* yw^ 

l%*iXAM9^ ^Uxc j\^ I%1 >Jc«! 

^ J- CT* uT* • • • • 

* 

^jlLjj Jj'V b^? 

.'V» 

i^iXA^bj c«ijb^ oIaacI i^jj ^j 

^ ^.!f^ \\ iS Jui iUi^ . 

cr^ cJ^^ s/r*^ c^:*^ ^\ 

^ c^^-l ^^Axj 

bb^*^ U^.^ ‘rr’^*^ 

r^’ ^b br^y ^ r^'*^ 

lAy jb (*^ j' 

^ b c/*'^ y . j*-v**5; ciUJI jlv3j 

^\amO»J^ 4^ yj^ jb b^*^ 

^ >v^ 

J^-aiU* .XjJy ^ ^ji \j Xi»\i ^U^l ^ J^b j*^ 

cr^.' vy>?" cUU 
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LfS^ .... • hX^\ it^\m\»0L j 3 iLijljlj 

.... SJ^ ^Jk!)\^‘ iXA.<5Jo13 (O 

j\ A? 

^c v::^ . ^ b V. ^ 

J ^ - (In tile nuirgin) 

(.^aC>.^ tjj4.'b tlr^' ■ ^J'iipter 1. 

On the want which men necessarily experience 
<)f a Religion from (iod. Section 1. On the 
intellectual excellency of man above other crea- 
tures, and on his peculiar intellectual endow- 
ment in God’s true religion : and shewing, that 
there cannot be more than one true religion, 
(in the margin). The reason of the arrival of 
the Padres. 

Upon a certain day, being favoured with the 
presence of his sublime .Majesty, a learned old 
man, who liad come from a great distance to see 
the king, the astonishment of .sovereigns far and 
near, suddenly appeared, and came up to me. 
He viewed us with astonishment ; and, seeing that 
our clothing dilVered from that of his country, he 
turned to me and said, Who are you, and whence 
come ye? 1 replied. Prom the kingdom of Por- 
tugal I came to Goa, and, from thence, at the 
command of the king. I came to the capital... 
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I and iiiy friends were passing our time in igno- 
rance and inactivity at Goa, when, unexpectedly^ 
the command of the king, who is the source of 
all eminence, arrived, which gave us so much 
pleasure, that we immediately left friends, com- 
panions, and all that we Had, and commenced 
our journey ; nothing doubting, that whatever 
we had left in a state of confusion among our 
friends, we should find collected within the shade 
of the court. Whence we came, then, has now' 
been said. We shall now say, who wc are, and 
what our occupation is. The place of my birth is 
Europe. I profess the Christian religion. My 
business is to teach the Christians. 5 am one 
of those who have left the world and al! its lusts, 
wealth, and pleasures, with l!ie view of teaching 
men the way of everlasting salvation. 1 came 
from Portugal to (loa ; and thence, at the J»rder 
of my General, I came to the capital. lie replied. 
Thanks be to God that 1 have mad^ your ac- 
quaintance. 1 have^ long been wishing to sjieak 
with a learned European My hope now is, that 
my desire will be fulfilled, and that J shall obtain 
my end. But nothing less is at all likely, since 
you have been sent for by the king for a similar 
reason. I answered, I am ready to converse with 
you, that I may receive some advantage thereby. 
I ask in my lurii, hoping that you will gratify us, 
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to give some account of yourself, whence you 
come, and what your occupation is: is it mili- 
tary, merchandise, or learning? He replied, I 
am a man of science, who have spent my life in 
travelling, and in reading books on philosophy and 
the sciences. (In th*e margin). The commence- 
ment of the discussion between the Padre and 
the Philosopher. 

The discussion is now carried on between the 
Padre and the Philosopher in an interesting man- 
ner, on the characters of the different animals, 
&c. till the superiority of man is proved from the 
consideration of his intellectual capacities. In 
the first section of the second chapter, where the 
doctrine of the Trinity is introduced, a Moham- 
medan Doctor or Moola appears, who objects to 
the doctrine from a text of tlic Koran. The Padre 
then rc(piests, that three days may be allowed 
him for preparation and prayer, after which he 
promises to explain the mystery. To this both 
the Philosopher and the Moola agree, as a reason- 
able. reipicst. At the appointed time the dis- 
jiutants meet; and now, the Padre, like Simo- 
nides, finds, that the longer he considers the 
cpiestion, the more difficult it appears ; and he is 
afraid, that, like the vision afforded to Augustine 
when engaged in the same (piestion, viz. of one 
who attempted to Iransfer fhe waters of the ocean 
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into a little ditch by moans of a sca-shell, ho shall 
be found to attempt impossibilities, lie enters 
upon the question, however, by tellinj;* his hearers, 
that some properties are peculiar to (lod which 
are peculiar to no creature, just as kin^s 
and other great men haVe ‘treasures peculiar to 
themselves ; and, after a good deal ot abstruse 
reasoning, he receives the folR)wing answer from 
the Philosopher, y ^^r'} 

L' wj'joc b 


jbi '‘Tills doctrine is sniViciently high 

and very new to me. I have no reason t(> say, 
however,' that it is false. I should be m i v glad it 
you would repeat it, or state it in some otiiin way. 
that 1 may the better understand it." Tin* Padre 
proceeds; As (iod knows himself, and is known id’ 
him.selt, it must lollow that twD persons oi' reason- 
able subsistencies ^j) exist in his essence, 

which is one, &c. I'he Philosopher answtns. 

I understand it more 

clearly.'’ The Moola, howevt*r, tak(*s an exception. 
Man, says he, knows himself, and is known ot 
himself, yet he is hut one person. 'I'lie Padie 
cuts this gordian knot by re|)l>ing, that tiod is 
unlike his creatnu's. I'o wlin h the \Ioola is made 
to answer. .. I 
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understand it now.*’ The Padre next shews, that 
as the light proceeds from the sun, which consti- 
tutes the form and essence of that body* ; and, as the 
light is of efjual antiquity with the sun, so does he 
who is called the Son of God proceed from (iod. 
After a good deal of *exf)lanation on the subject of 
generation, &c. the Padre proceeds to treat on 
the person of the Holy Ghost. God is infinitely 
good, says he. He is, therefore, the object of 
infinite love and desire. But this affection can 
proceed from (iod alone. Besides, this is ac- 
cidental to man, but not to God ; and, whatever 
subsists in God, is God. God, therefore, desires 
himself, and is desired of himself; and this desire 
constitutes another subsistency in his essence. 
There are conse(|uently throe, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Gliost. Tlie Padre then puts 
tliis (|uestion in another point nf vitwv, wlierein he 
says, (lod is the dcsinr, and the desired of him- 
self ; and makes his conclusion accordingiv. The 
Moola replies ; By this inody of arguing, a qua- 
ternity is proved, (iod is the A/iou/z/g, and the 
himcu, the ^/rs/rwg, and ihc desired ! 'I'hc Padre 
replies, No; his is not allowaiile, because we do 
not acknowledge a plunility in (iod. Besides, the 
other attributes of God such as power, goodnes>, 
and mercy, are the constant and inseparable pro- 
perties of his essence, which is one; while those 
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of desire^ and knozdedge, may be said to be pro- 
ceeding, &c. After some dispute on the propriety 
of names, tfie Moola asks, what this last person 
is called. The Padre answers, Espirito Santo. 

that is "to say, ••j) 

the Holy Ghost. After si good deal of pro sind 
con on this question the Moola confesses that 
he has nothing very stn>ng to object ; and only 
requests a little further information on certain 
points mentioned in the former part of the dispute. 
With this the section ends ; and the next begins 
with an avowal from the Philosopher, that he is 
quite satisfied on these subjects ; and only wishes 
for a deeper encpiiry into the nature of God. 
Upon which the Padre prudenli y informs him, that 
certain things are placed beyond tlic reacii of 
man. 

It will be almost endless to notice the contents 
of every chapter and section of this work, we 
shall, therefore, notice only such as may apjiear 
to be the most interesting. We shall now pass 
on, therefore, to the seventh section of the second 
chapter, which gives an account of the creation 
and fall of man. The contents given at the head 
of the section arc as follows. JLai 
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* Section VII. On the creation of 
man, that is, a description of his bein»' created 
perfect and entire, and of his becoming* so great 
a sinner. Also on the reason why we suffer so 
many adversities : also* on the derangement of 
our constitutions, which has been caused by 
hereditary (origiuill) sin * 

We shall pass over the account of the creation, 
and come to that of the fall, which is as follows. 
After staling that Eve had been given to Adam 
as a companion, and that he had been adorned with 
every gift necessary for the situation of the ruler 
of all the world, it is said, 

.1 '.UJi Jv-;. UUi Ll-U; X <\ 

Jl'w' ..Iti 

JuLLJLi 


-y -'‘-'4^ W' j'. 

tJa .Xa^Ij . c ^* J^ .Xje 1 twa>-a ^ 

J •.<’ ■y y ^ ^ 

jJ'XJ'U cvC*' j' 


' I liavf ji;ivrii tin* contriUs of tiu* ."iTtion in thi> ami 
a fornuT iiistani’c* to slicw, that tlu*y tlitlVr fon^iclcrahly iVom 
tlu* tablr ol’ contiMits ^ivi-n ;it tin* i*on»Mn*m*t*nn*nt of tin* Wi»rk 
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C.JJ j' cJij'j >ri 

JIj **^15 

I^Uj jl y ^ L^ ^ 

• l^>:^ibXA>^!^ Ub(i^t3 <l4J^ 

^ AjjUsl jj 

. >v^ * « 

vji^yUj aU^ ^ (jV.^ 

^JlXua^T^ Vmm'OL*.^ JJJ^ j! tXx^ 

(••V® >?^ »Xjt^ (•'V® iXiiiyi 

lJ^j jV u^A’ ^ 

c^> jj ^^Uu.;l . “ God commanded, 

that they should obey this easy precept^ namely : 
Eat not of the fruit of this particular tree ; for if 
yc eat of it, those gifts which have been bestowed 
on you and your children, sliall be taken away ; 
and above all, from that time yc shall see death. 
They, however, disobeyed and rebelled: they 
broke God’s commandment, who, becoming 
angry, expelled them from Paradise in which he 
had placed them. Hence they became liable to 
innumerable calamities, and to death which is the 
greatest of all. And, what is still worse, they 
remained under the displeasure of God, who 
took from them and their posterity the fitness for 
Paradise. Hence they, like rebels, and their 
children like Ihe children of rebels, became the 
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objects of punisluuent. lienee i»\so it is, that we 
arc born so weak and ignorant in every thing 
belonging to the soul ; and, with respect to the 
body, so infirm that we may truly say, that we 
are born subject to greater wants and pains than 
all the other animals, •being subject to death and 
to every pain and want. Since, then, Adam and 
Eve, as the leaders of the human race, fell into 
sin, all we, who arc born into the world, are 
necessarily defiled with sin, and liable to punish- 
ment. The repentance which they afterwards 
offered, and in consequence of which they were 
pardoned, was not tendered by them as the 
heads of the human race, but only as individuals. 
Hence it was, that their goodness extended to 
themselves alone : but that their sin implicated 
all their offspring.” 

The third chapter commences with a disputa- 
tion on the divinity of Christ. The Philosopher 
objects, that neither he nor the Mohammedans 
can see, how Clirist should be (iod and man. 
If he was God, how he coufd be born, suffer, 
and die. But, as he was born, suffered, and 
died, the probability is, that he was not God. 
The Padre replies, that however unanswerable 
this may seem, he will answer it by shewing, 
in the first place, in what sense Jesus is said 
to be (fod; and, in the second, by repiving to 
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his objections. After God had created the world- 
says he, and saw that man had fallen into sin, 
and was on the way to hell, he sent many Pro- 
phets and holy men to teach them the way of 
salvation : but, finding' that their instruction took 
but little effect, he detcrmpincd himself to come into 
the world, and to bring that about which they 
could not. And then. Just as the angels had assum- 
ed the form of a devotee with the view of teaching 
the Prophets, it was his determination to take the 
human shape, that men may both see and hear 
him, and learn from him what it was their duty 
to do. This shape was not merely apparent 
as that of the augcls, but real. And thus he 
became a perfect man, whih' he also sustained 
his own proper Godhead. And God, thus be- 
coming man, we call Jesus Christ. (Isa Kristo). 

^ 

Ij* 

, 

jj dS ^y^^ (j:*' 

t 

^^.b 
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After this the miracles which he performed 
are ascribed to his (Jodhead, his sufferings and 
death to his manhood. 7'he divine and human 
nature existing in the same person are then com- 
pared to a tree, into which a different scion has 
been grafted, both colitinuing to exist together. 

The section concludes with an appeal to the 
Scriptures, stating, -that the Prophets, who have 
written of these things, were daily in expectation 
of their fulfilment, and that hence it is that the 
Mohammedans and others, who have not read the 
Scriptures, cannot understand, why it should be 
the will of God, that such things should take place : 
but, that to one who has read and who under- 
stands them, all is plain and clear. 

We shall now pass on to Section Vll. in which 
the advantages arising from the use of images and 
reliques are fully discussed. But as nothing new 
is here g(Mici‘ally advanced in favour of image wor- 
ship, we shall notice only one argument, drawn 
from the favours which God is said to have bestowed 
on those, wlio have been ])articulariy attentive to 
this part of Christian duty. It is this : 

*Xxx***J ^ ji 
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^^iXiLc ci3sL« ^a^AwJb 

^t^jyC 

J'^ ^ C^^Lo-C C^-^^oA">>- 

C^K^uuJCc 

CL)X< ^l) 4^ 

4^ lJ^ ^ bbl> j^3 

u^liXJ* \^j jSi >yjyjii iJkJa • Wc 

have evident intimations that God approves of 
the worship of these images; and this he has 
evinced by the miracles which he has wrought 
in favour of those who have paid particular reve- 
rence to them ; as it may be seen from past 
histories, and witnessed even now in Christian 
countries. In the church of the blessed Virgin, 
for instance, at Loretto in Italy : — with respect 
to the crucifix in the city of Burgos in Spain, 
and in the Church of the blessed Virgin in the 
city of Montserrat in Catalonia : — also in the city 
of Guadaloupe, near (the confines of) Portugal, 
and in other places, to recount the miracles of 
which, either already done or still doing, would 
be endless. 

The following will perhaps suffice as to reliques : 

j\sLo ^,1 i*XsL^ 

cJU di ^^j\ 
wU'/ cJys:*. bU. 
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bjXyx^ j! <v,;^^lj^fi-? JlAjLJ 

(jod so loves his servants, that he is 
very desirous that we should do honour to their 
dust, ashes, and garniQnts. The miracles wrought, 
and favours bestowed on those who have possessed 
and honoured such ^reliques, are sufficient to sti- 
mulate us to do so, as you would perceive upon 
reading* the accounts found in respectable Christ- 
ian authors. 

We now pass on from this to the next section, 
which is to prove, that no corruption has taken 
place in the Scriptures. The argument here in- 
sisted upon principally, is founded on the con- 
sideration of those doctrines, which impose certain 
restraints on the will of men. And the conclusion 
is, that if the Scriptures had been corrupted, these 
restraints would have been taken otf. Other argu- 
ments are grounded on the consideration of the 
dilferent sects and disputes of the Christians, 
which must have made it impossible, that any 
party could have succeeded in corrupting the 
Scriptures : and another, that had Mohammed 
been predicted by name, there could have been 
no reason, why he should not have been received. 

We now pass on to Chapter IV. on the differ- 
ence between the Christian and Mohammedan 
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religions. The Padre, after shewing that man 
is a reasonable creature, proceeds to lay down 
the ten commandments, which God had given for 
the regulation of his conduct. These are as fol- 
lows : j3 ^ 

ji 

iii bijrl'^'b 

t kii** tXJ^0O 

^ c^’b 

Ijjy^ j &c. First, Worship one God, and love 
him above every thing. Second, Let us not swear 
in God*s name in vain. Third, Keep the holy- 
days holy. Fourth, Honour your parents, which 
is the cause of lengthening life. Fifth, Kill no 
one unjustly. Sixth, Commit no whoredom. 
Seventh, Steal not. Eighth, Neither accuse nor 
lie. Ninth, Incline not to whoredom. Tenth, 
It is not allowable to desire the wealth of others. 
These ten commandments are contained in the 
two following: 1. l.«ove God above all things, 
and 2. Love your own relations as yourself. 
The Padre proceeds, <u ^ 
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that three of these ten commandments relate to 
the service which we owe to God, and the seven 
others to that of man. 

In the account given of the Christian reli- 
gion in the fifth section of the Dabist^n, the 
resemblance is such, I think, as to make it very 
probable, that the* whole was taken from this 
work of Xavier. The following may suffice as 
a specimen: Xo\ ^ 

ij jL>J (J^ ^ 

L5^ 

'}3J Cl.? i) Iff 

J'H (V^ j*y 

• • • ■ * (al. 

* This is perhaps an erroneous reading. How it stands 
in the printed edition I know not, as I have not that copy. 
Tw'o MSS. in my possession, one qf which was tbrnierly 
Sir Wm. Jones’s, give it as above. .\ little farther on in 
Xavier’s book, we have this explanation of the .5th command- 
ment: y “ ^ d jl J««aiL< \ 

s5;'y- Jf. 

^ JJo JJ. J JU^l, o-i/, 

5Uj^ \’.j> ,jr4: ♦X-Ijk' J c3i-' '• 
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1 *^ ' ■ ■ ^ 

JLc \^j sftjj^ 

Ten commandments arc often mentioned in the 
Gospel, of which the three first relate to the glory of 
God, the other seven to God’s servants. I. Thou 

fifth says, Kill no one. The meaning of whicli is this : That 
we should kill no nnimaly since Gl)d has created them to 
supply the wants of his servants, either with their flesh, 
in riding, or the like, 'fhe real scope of the precept, however, 
is, to deter from slaying one’s neighbour, that we should 
neither put them to death, nor pain them in any way, either 
by word or deed. The comment given in the Dabistan is this : 

juuuaCc 

«»•> 1 4 ^ jjl. 

jj Joly ^ SjJiLo) 

^XAkikSJ >.V^ w* L.5^' 

lUixj ^ which is, that you should 

slay no animal. Which they interpret by saying. Slay no 
animal in your possession, because much advantage may be 
derived from it, whether alive or dead. I’he scope, therefore, 
of “slay no one,” is, that we should not unjiKstly put to death 
our own brother, who is a son of Adam, nor put him to pain, 
either by word or deed. I’he other additions to the command- 
ments found in the Dabistan are found in Xavier’s comments, 
whence I am led to conclude, that the account in the Dabistsin, 
has been copied from Xavier’s book. Other coincidences may 
easily be jiointed out were it necessary. 'I'he read(‘r need n«»t 
be informed, that in both instances the Roman (’atholic division 
of the commandment < is followed. 
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shall love God above every thing. II. Swear not 
in the name of God without necessity, that is, 
accustom yourself to speak the truth. III. Keep 
the holy-days holy, that is, the Sunday and other 
notable days. IV. Honour and love your father 
and mother. V. Kill jio sheep. VI. Commit 
no whoredom. VII. Steal not. VIII. Neither 
accuse nor lie. IX. Have no desire for a strange 
woman. X. Have no desire for the wealth of 
another. 

In the remainder of this section, the Christian 
and Mohammedan religions are compared. The 
facility of Islamism is compared to the production of 
a cook, who studies the palate of his master; while 
the less inviting character of Christianity is com- 
pared to that of a physician, who administers 
nothing but salutary medicine to his patient, 
however disagreeable it may be to his taste. 
The abrogation and suspension of certain Mo- 
haniinedan precepts are also compared with the 
unbending character of Christianity ; whence a 
conclusion is drawn, that Christianity is to be 
preferred. 

A little before this section concludes, the fol- 
lowing reasons are given for keeping the first 
day of the week holy : “ (Jod did on this day 
create both the heaven and the earth. On this 
he also created the angels, and the light. 'Phis 
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is also the first tlav which Ciod created. On this 
day he brought the Israelites forth from Egypt 
with g-reat wonders by the hand of Moses. On 
this day too Jesus was born. On this day he 
received the name of Saviour. On this day also^ 
he finished the work of .salvation^ by rising* from 
the grave, after having suflered so many afflictions 
for sinners. On tliis day tfic Holy Ghost was 
sent down upon the Apostles. It is also said 
in the traditions, that the general judgment shall 
take place on this day. Hence it is, that Jesus 
has commanded this day to be kept more holy 
than any other. The section closes with a pane- 
gyric on the advantages arising from observing 
the days of the Saints and of the Holy Virgin; 
and stating that Islamisni can boast of no such 
ordinances. In the sixth section of the last 
chapter we have a curious account of the eh'ction 
of the Poj)e, which is intended to shew, that he 
is the regular descendant of St. Peter, and vicar 
of Jesus Christ on earth; and that he is both the 
spiritual and temporal ruler on earth : that it is 
in his power to dethrone or set up kings at his 
pleasure, and to bind or loose both in earth and 
heaven. 

After what has been said, a pretty good opi- 
nion may he formed of the character of Xavier’s 
work; it may. therefore, bo unnecessary to give 
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any more extracts. It is very evident, that the 
writer was a man of considerable ability and 
energ-y, and that he has spared no pains to re- 
commend his religion to the Mohammedan or 
heathen reader ; but, that he has trusted much 
more to his own ingunuity, than to the plain 
and unsophisticated declarations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. His style, is, upon the whole, correct, 
though occasionally interspersed with Europe- 
anisms, but it never makes the most distant ap- 
proach to what may be termed elegance. The 
book, which consists of about eight or nine hundred 
leaves in small folio, ends with the following words: 





1 > > 



w" 




Jy j\ 


j-' 

JU?, .uLwy, 



U &c. ‘I'hc discussions 

of this holy book, and the memorial of its contents 
were brought to a conclusion by the grace and 
goodness of God in the year Ib'og, from the birth 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, &c.*’ 

NOTICE OF THE REPLY TO XAVIER’s BOOR. 

After finding this book in the Library of Queen’s 
College, 1 had the good fortune to lay my hand 
on the reply which wa.s written to it a few years 
after its appearance. This reply consists of about 
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350 pages in duodecimo, written in a very care- 
less and incorrect manner by some European. 
It bears the class mark of the Public Library 
LI. 6, 28 — 29. We are informed, in the outset, 
that it was written in answer to a book which 
had appeared written by* s6me European priest 
against the mission of Mohammed, and with 
the view of proving that PiO corruption had 
taken place in the Gospels. The writer, who 

styles himself Jj>! 

"'The most mean 

of those who stand in need of the mercy of a boun- 
teous God, Ahmed Ibn Zain Elabidin Elalooi,*' 
declares his intention of refuting his opponent 
by proof drawn from the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John ; the Pentateuch, and the 
Psalms ; and then gives the title of his work, 
^ The divine 

rays in refutation of Christian error.” In the 
same page he gives the date, which he fixes 
in the month Mdharrarn and the year of the 
Hejira 1031 , which answers to the month of 
November, a. d, 1621. 

The first argument combated by this writer is, 
an assertion on the part of Xavier, that Christians 
could not receive Mohammed because Christ had 
warned them of false prophets, who slioiild here- 
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after come and deceive many. In reply to this, 
the hackneyed argument of Mohammed’s being 
the Paraclete is adduced, and the conclusion is, 
that the Christians disobey Christ in rejecting 
Mohammed. It will be unnecessary to cite par- 
ticulars, as we have them over and over in the 
following tracts. 

We then have 

C* 

That God sent the Paraclete in order to teach men, 
that the Messiah was the Son of Man, as it also 
occurs in the Psalms, and will be cited hereafter.* 
Our Author proceeds, "^We have no difficulty 
in allowing, that false prophets appeared after the 
time of the Messiah, without affecting the reality 
of Mohammed’s claim. 

vXX'bc SXi 

JT*’ V 

,^5^' ^ 

^ iAA^Lc j\ 


"" The passage pointed out at page oC the rontro- 

vrrsii's 
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‘ 1 affirm, that many liars came after the Messiah, 
and made a claim to prophecy, such as Moseilema 
the false and others, who turned many out of the 
true way, and carried them to hell in their com- 
pany. In opposition to several chapters of the 
glorious Koran of the Paraclete too, elegant as it 
is in the extreme, they produced certain weak 
compositions, as (Moseilema)? ‘"The elephant^ 
what is the elephant ? Why should I tell thee 
what the elephant is? he has a flaccid tail and 
a long trunk. 

The Author adds ; (j) J-aj 

jj, is,! 

jJuV« Jil ^ 

^ ^ 

*^^'***^ ^ fcXXyilj 

. i^^jJ V ‘ As to 

to the 42 nd section of St. Mark's Gospel, (chap, 
xiii. 3 , &c.) the 98 th (87th) of Matthew (chap, 
xxvi. 17.), the 75th of Luke (chap xxi. 7.), some 

* This pass^^^c is also given in the 32n<J page of Aga Ali 
Acber's book, which will be noticed hereafter. 
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sections of St. John, in which Christ, after being; 
asked by some of his disciples, Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew, as to the nature of the case, 
replied, Observe, many shall come claiming to 
be the Christ, and shall deceive many. When 
therefore ye hear of*w4rs and battles be not dis- 
turbed.*’ This by no means militates against the 
claim made by Mohammed.’ 

The writer next proceeds to shew, that some 
mention of Mohammed is to be found in the 
Pentateuch. ^ J\ V. 

4^ <d!\ sajs:^ 

Luwi ^ V-“ 4^ 

cT' 4 )^ « 

^txjLol *xaJLr^j^ 4 ^ j\ 

4!y tolj *xajj^ ((j^O 

LIL^^jUsis^ 

jj j^ 4 !!^ tUlft 4 III ^sbiiav 

* ^ 

Vi» ^ 4^« (O Lxi< 4i 4^^« 
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,j^Lj IjJjuMw-j) ^ C^l jib^j 

c:^li*.;\ JoJ j\ LaIsjU ‘ If it be the 

wish of you Christians, that I should cite the 
Pentateuch in proof of the mission of Mohammed, 
observe and bear in mind what has been said in 
the passage ; A light came from Mount Sinai, 
and it shone upon us from Mount Seir, and it was 
revealed to us from Mount Paran.*’ For it is well 
known that tlie passage, ‘"A light came from 
Mount Sinai,” alludes to the revelation received 
by Moses on Mount Sinai : and, that the passage, 

It shone upon us from Mount Seir,” alludes to 
the revelation received by the Messiah from 
Mount Seir ; for by Seir is meant Galilee, in 
a village of which, called Nazareth, the Messiah 
dwelt, whence his followers have been called 
Nazarenes, As to the passage, ‘‘ It was revealed 
to us from Mount Paran,” the meaning is, the 
revelation of Mohammed received on Mount 
Paran, which is a mountain in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, ‘between which and Mecca 
there is a journey of two days. It is also well 
known, that Abraham made Mecca the residence 
of Ishmael, and that Mohammed is descended 
from him.'^ Another passage of the Pentateuch 


* See |)af(es 2f)9, 271, &c. to 279* Where this argu- 
iiu-iit is taken upon in the reply to Mr. Martyji. 
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is said to be this : ‘^'tV 

?• .' t- 

^;;^\ 

(*f'P (*A« |*e" Jj^lr-' ^ 

■ (^'’ cr* ^ j'ti'V.V 

“ Behold the latter *peftple shall come following* 
him who ri(^ptll upon a camel ; they shall praise 
the Lord excecdiil^ly, with a new sonjj — Then 
shall the children of Israel march out against 
them and against their king, for the safety of their 
own hearts : for in their hands are their swords, 
with which they shall avenge themselves upon 
the infidels in the different parts of the earth.” 
This is probably taken from the song of Moses, 
Exodus, chap. xv. but how unlike to the original 
let the reader judge. 

Then follows 

iJ^V) ^ V jj-!' 

‘ Again, the Prophet Habakkuk has said. Their 
book shall s[)eak of that which God has brought 
for a revelation from iVIount Paran, and the hea- 
vens shall be filled with the praise of Ahmed, 
(Mohammed), &c.’* Ag*ain, ^ j\j^ 

* See Hab. iii. 3, ^tc. and page of the tbllowing 

tracts, where Mr. Martyn’.s opponent has not cited the name 
Ahmed. 
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j\a^ i^00^\j ^ Ji 

jb^ idll Sa.^. c:^! 

. . . .jUsIl ^'^Ij 

• ys^l j-i JjL« j^\ s^jj ^‘‘Isaiah has 

said, 1 saw two persons riding, the earth gave 
them light. One of them was upon an ass, and 
the other upon a camel. You Christians must 
know, that he who rode upon the ass represented 
Jesus, and he who rode upon the camel, Moham- 
med. He has also said, O People, 1 saw a form 

riding upon an ass And 1 saw one riding upon 

a camel, his splendor was as the splendor of the 
morning.” After citing Gen. xvii. 20. in Hebrew, 
he goes on to shew, that Mohammed is there 
promised ; and that the twelve princes there 
mentioned should be the twelve Imams, which he 
y>roves by a cabalistic method of computing the 
numerical value of the letters, from which the 
names of them all are deduced. 

The next charge advanced against the Christians 
is, that they consider Christ as a God, whereas the 
Psalmist had plainly forewarned them against 
entertaining any such opinion. The passage cited, 
with its translation and comment, is the following : 
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jMJ 

^iu]jx« ^ jjbll? 

juuib!^>- jk) ^ ^ 

I^Uj kj\^ j\ jJlC ij:^j^ ^j\ Juu 

CI^OU) i^j 

^yJuO i^iXavc ^kX^ liwjliXij 

> t^!<X) w»» O k>>^i«^ L/^ cji'*v»»‘\ 

'• O God send a lawgiver, that he may come and 
teach men that he is a man.” Hence it is plain, 
that God informed David of what the Christians 
would say respecting Christ. After which David 
is informed, that God would send some one who 
would establish a law, and teach mankind the 
right way ; and that the Messiah would be a man. 
Hence, to worship him is inexcusable, much more 
to consider him as a God.* Ps. I. ver. 2. is next 

cited, and we are told, that Zion means Mecca, 

^ ■>' 

and that a desirable crown (put there 

for '^perfection of beauty”) means Alohammed. 
In the next place we have Damiel, chap. ii. 31, 
&c. cited, and are told that this prophecy relates 
to Mohammed’s times. f After this the miracles 
of Mohammed and Jesus are discussed, and the 


* See page where this passage is again cited. 
♦’ See also page .‘U}). 

// 
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evidence upon which they are received pointed 
out, just as it is in the following’ tracts. We 
then have the mirraclc of the Koran asserted, 
from the circumstance of its being inimitable. 
After this we have the miracles which attended 
Mohammed’s birth, prea?3hi*ng, and wars for the 
faith, with which all are familiar. 

A little farther on we have the following 
extract from the book of Xavier, which affords 
abundant matter for animadversion. ^ ^ 

(j!/ 

• jV ^ That 

is, Mohammed comes at the time which we have 
seen, and says in his own person, that he is a 
prophet; he gives his Koran, in which we find 
many things contrary to the words of Jesus and 
of all the former prophets. How then can we 
believe in him? So far the Padre. 

In reply to this it is said, ^ 

j\ <0 ^\jj jjUyj jUjuujI 

4*3!^ jl 

1 *:^^ iS* ^ 
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^ *^} iX^kSjT 

wpi5L>j CT*^ uJi:*- ViT®^ ^ 

Juib 2 ^l)jJ ^5'« cT^ 

tli^ iX^li ^ Jk-*1 |r^^ 

iX^b iOLltiX} 

i^J 

^jMd3 jj V** ^^lJL4k,^Sf* j iXm> «Xllbl^>^ ifJjSt jiStX^ 

Si^^AJ ^ Val^AMxiii^ l 5^^ j*^' 

^ ^** ^tX<S> ^j\ 

^Ui l.X^ jyS- Ijj (sjyijo) iJy*j J**u3 uJ5U- 

l****3 ( ^^AAftjh ^>&:..^***'^ ib 

^1 ~'‘“.,S^^^ <u u^.vu»^ (!o»>^ 

*V.^ j***^ jV^ iLSn^U ^1/^'.^ 

^Vams (o^) 

4-):^^^ ^,^-<25 Ji^ j\i^ Oki^L^ J Ul ^^ 

2f»x<l ^ ]j[^j uy^j^ ^ c:..-.*M«l^ 

j\ ^;XiM.<< lA^^ Aa5^ 

^*;^* ^i^3j\ji Jj) *— u^j 

Sj^j) s^jj\ \jji>'<)j ^Ji ii c:.-cU^ ^ 

^ (*!’.‘V.‘^ bey ll)^^ <1^^ ^ JuJy»j ,^Xui.«J C^Ua^ 

(*?y Ci--»«1} ^j.e (jw^lj Ji^ \jj 

> i- 

*jV lA- Jb 

f/ -J 
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> 1 Jo( jJJJ 
iA*J ( 1 ^) 

UmI j\ U Ijv::^Ui^ jjt ^ 

|i>i^ ^ Juib 

Jij y Vi>- 7- il^j' ‘■lu' 

(SjU-IajI 

^jUw^ C/^ *^ 1 /^ ‘^^\’! 

,^Ju*ve ijUJu^ JXji ^ ^J^;^ 

JuUL^l j>^ \j^ l)A^ 

cJlir* ^S\jij ^j\ ^j3 ^ 

j^ s^-i»L' ^ ^ ^j\ ^X) Jy j] 

L^‘* jb b)»« 4 J Ci^lLl>’ L 5 ^ 

4^^iA> ^5^ ^ L^\y^ J'^ u) u^ yj**i y*' 

cT® ^ ^ cT® cAa; 

iUJj UjU) Jf- Jjj% ^;jl ^j) pJ^Jk-uJ oLbi 

ij^biol i^Am*>< ^^...^msI jtj^iXc ^AamiX) ^JmA 

^ ak*\ 4 ^ cjbiU iiswl^ ^j\ .>* 

v4 )\ 4i3b ^ v*;i^gt**jit\<tfj Clp^b 

t3^ C^<X« jj^ i»X<\ 




^ ^ iilj ^ C>-Lc jJ^ 

«*:>-:l4jLS»lj kiJlJLi; ^.^OlU- \j^ ^ 

jr jj C1 »JjI^ 4^ A jLiliy Ii4iim ^jnw^b 

C 7 jI^ ^Uj Ji y 
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g^Lxi!! U xvjUj U-i» 

^ tri b 

jVj ifjjAAj .^jujuu<5 j ^L 

^iljXuAi^ ^ d*-"***^^ (^3 c^<i***^ ^J«*ia5 ^ J 

^ >Sw 

v::--^w iftXcl 

^ b^ ^Ij 

0. ^ jlCl ^,lu*j\ 

*A*j» jLLi»\j v-5^b^ b^ 

••‘b^ jb^ <*^yU t\JLi\j j) cXamj 

iJoj C^j-fi5d\ 

v,,^. l > 0 <^b JuJilglj jjLA>-\j\ 

'V.,;. {*^ u^3 u'^y^ '^.^^ V l;'^'>!:‘ 

^V'***^ ^-*-2* ^‘Ui^ ^Uj ^^UiAll yLjt< b 

iXili 

!j?b ‘^' vj:^lsEr* (joj^) S)J ^\b 

'^jJ ' b^ ^ i*M^ 

b'^’^ L5^ y ,XksL^ 

c^b^ l)^ •x^kSi* JkX« ^I^jIj Ij 

jb^V V. ' " • ((^j^b^) 

*V.‘b^ ‘^^b 

1^0 kiCf ^1 4^ ^jS Sl^ ^1 I 
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Jtiab iJytJ jyj^ ^jy 

J^\ ^\ aiL* c:^U-i c^txC« 

• Joj 

You Christians should remember, that an ap- 
parent improbability is never opposed to a de- 
monstnition by those who are truly learned. 
And when wc know the contents of the divine 
books, manifestly pointing* out his (Mohammed’s) 
person, as it has already been shewn, the weak- 
ness of such allegations as the following is suf- 
ficiently apparent, viz. Mohammed comes at the 
time which wc have seen, saying of himself that 
he is a prophet.” And again where it has been 
said : His words are directly contrary to those 

of Christ, and to those of all the Prophets.” 
Now, if this be true, it must follow that, as Christ 
has also said of his own person tliat he was a 
Prophet ; and, as his words arc directly opposed 
to the law' of Moses, his claim to prophecy cannot 
be established. Of this we shall give proof. It 
is said in the 9th Section of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
in which Christ addresses the Jews, (chap. v. 33, 
&c.) "‘ Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients. Act not contrary to your oath, but fulfil 
your oath to God. But I, who am the Messiah, 
say, It is not allowable to swear at all, neither by 
Heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, 
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for it is his Jootslool ; nor hy the city of Jcru- 
saleni, for it is the city of tlie great King. And 
again, it is not proper to swear by your own 
head, for ye have not the power to create one 
hair white or black ; and the like. Again, in the 
19th Section of St. Jiohn, (chap. vii. 3 /, &c.) it is 
said, that the Pharisees, having taken a woman in 
adultery, brought ber before Jesus, after he had 
conic down from the Mount of Olives to the 
Temple in order to teach the people. Those 
then who had brought the adulteress, addressed 
Christ thus : Master, we found this woman com- 
mitting adultery. It is laid down in the law of 
Moses, that an adulteress should be stoned ; but 
what sayest thou rcs[)ecting her, and what is thy 
judgment? Christ, liearing this, stooped down, 
and with his sacred liand wrote on the ground. 
An hour afterwards he lifted up his head and said 
to the company, Is there any one among you 
without sin, who could stone this woman? After 
this he stooped down, and agiiin wrote upon the 
ground. When the Jews discovered Christ's in- 
tention, they, with all the men and elders wbo 
had come to hear his instructions, went out of the 
Temple and left him alone, because he had not 
commanded that the woman should be stoned ; 
and because this was contrary <0 the law and 
usage of Moses After this, dirist lifted up 
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his hcad^ and seeing* none bul the woman said 
to her, Where are thy accusers? The woman 
replied : O God, there is no one before me. 
Christ answered ; I appoint not the punishment 
due to thy fault. Go, and sin no more. 

It is also found in tfie *20th Section of this 
Gosj>el, (chap. viii. 12,&c.) that Christ, meeting the 
Jews some time after, said : My judgment is right 
and true, but ye know not whence 1 am come, 
nor whither 1 shall go. Among your people 
retribution is laid down ; but not so among my 
people. But 1, who am the Messiah, and my 
Father, who has presented me with the garment 
of prophecy, attest this : It is written in your law, 
that the testimony of two men is to be heard on any 
question. I then, and my Father, bear testimony 
to this, and it is proper also for you to receive it. 

You Christians may therefore see, how Christ 
proves from the very law itself, that his precept 
differed from that of Moses. How then can you 
say, that Mohammed opposes the former Prophets, 
but that Christ does not? Again, in the 21st 
Section of this Gospel, (chap. viii. 21, &c.) it is 
said ; I have much to judge of you, how then 
is it, that you who speak the truth do not believe ? 
After this, the Jews coming together, accused 
Christ of being a Samaritan, and of having a devil. 
He denied and said : It is not so : but my Fathev 
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honoureth me, and you dishonour me. Upon 
which the Jews took up stones to injure him. 
He however left them and escaped. If then 
the language of the Gospel is, that the Jews 
resisted Christ, because he opposed the law of 
Moses; it must follow,* according to your prin- 
ciples, that Christ was no Prophet. When the 
reader knows, thefefore, what the testimony of 
the divine books is, in favour of Mohammed, the 
weakness of the following assertions must plainly 
appear: viz. ""Every criterion which Jesus has 
given us from the Prophets, goes to prove the 
falsehood both of Mohammed and of his Koran. 
And Jesus himself has warned us, not to place 
our faith in any such person as Mohammed was, 
nor in any such book as his Koran. 

But you Christians must know that it plainly 
appears from the Holy Scriptures, that Christ's 
denial of the mission of Mohammed is all a fabri- 
cation ; otherwise he must also have denied the 
authenticity of the Law, Psalips, and the Gospel. 
But, what Christ has said directly opposes your 
assertions. And indeed, if such denial were true, 
there would be an end of proof for the establish- 
ment of any prophetic mission whatsoever.” 

After this we have several other discrepancies 
between the teaching of Christ, the Apostles, 
and the Law of Moses,, pointed out : such, for 
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instance, as divorce being disallowed by our LorJ^ 
but allowed by Moses : — ^Christ’s healing tlic man 
who had the withered hand on the Sabbath day, 
and ordering him to carry his bed. Peter's allow- 
ing swine’s flesh to be eaten in consequence ol' 
his vision, and St. Paul’S writing against circum- 
cision, and the like ; from which a conclusion is 
drawn, that the Christians rire ignorant of the 
contents of their own Scriptures, and therefore, 
not qualified to argue ag^ainst the mission of 
Mohammed. 

Xavier’s next objection is this: jl 

jjjjj ^ <ujb 

I^Ia^ ^•jy 

c)s> ^\Lo cJo ^Uj Jfc-' 

Jj(3 

^ ^ J!b 

cJo •XAjUi ^ )i\j cJj ^ 

JL jljjb fcXx^ jiXii juu^ 1^1 jl 

>S^ 

*x<l Jc4ssr* cIj 
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\jj\ UJi dCil ^ 

The second reason why we do 
not receive Mohammed is this : Many Prophets 
appeared before his times, who left behind them 
many religious books. These have universally 
been acknowledged as* true Prophets, and their 
writings to have come from God ; such, for in- 
stance, as the Law, the Psalms, the Gospels, 
and other books, which have been written at dif- 
ferent times and places; and, although these 
books were thus composed at places and times 
far removed from one another, yet any one who 
will examine them will find, that they all give 
the same law, the same precepts, and teach the 
same religion : they speak the same sentiments, 
and lay down the same commands and prohibi- 
tions. After all this, and after such precepts, 
which all the world have received for so many 
thousand years, comes Mohammed alone, and 
abrogates all that had been laid down by them, 
without so much as having read any one book, — 
without having even seen the first revelations, 
insomuch that you yourselves have styled him 
an idiot, (illiterate man). 

Zain Elabidin replies ; Jio I 

\j 
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W nr^ cJ^ 

2(Jj^ C— >Ij hjy 


lij^ ^^^XJLyw« *4^ iX^\i 

A? Job JOi^ (^_5^ C^^ourf l^‘ 4N-4^ 


^b J^b fmm9jM^ 

,^JU*«1»C Lj'/^^jdl.s:^ .... 

jl ^ biJa 




cjj> CJI .>irM^ ‘Adib ^^bK>- 

iXji^ Jia-J jSb jjJjJ J^j 

Lj' j' L^J J^^j u) ( U^-5^ ^ 

\_5^. L.)^ Juuboj jM jJ 

j*j3 Jutfb ^3 . . . • •xib ^J^ 

(jy5L>»w« <x«ib tiiji *“ « 

<^!;i ‘s?>^ c^Lm^j 


irJ^ J^ jj “^-^V 

^^^LoaSI jjujjc< b .... Jwb 

•Xtib <G».a\^ Jk.4^ *^3 

AS Ca.^.^ iJ^^ Cjyia- c^ (*^^--V) 


t.lr^ V ;\ -^;W< c:^ou^ c— cJber^ 

L/^ Afiilyi- ^a}’ »Xks:? ^’1 ^.bar 

;J C:.aaaa;\ iJ.AO y-1 <fV^' 
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(*J^ jhi ^ C^.«.»uAJ>! 

l^AJ <A^U <^S^****'^ ^ 

juiilj 2^Jy \^j \^\ \j 

. V X 

1^ l*jjk]> « ji«el cJj |p.jj aS 

J^L AxuyjLi ji {^\j ) 

^jOJ i^\yy tXiMilj }i^ ^ 

^ULol Jy 2^<x«l ls^-^ ^ ^.jy 

Jul j!j ^ ^ K l auwL ) j\ ^ Ajl^AAjb 

u**i (J^) J^’ b 

jl^l ^yiy< ^ {J^} j^ 

idJb\iLi> Ue tXXXA^ St^yj 

•^p. 

^ J\ ^^^.^ 

(3^^ jl 

a aaCj (* 5/^ 

iJ^.’ L>^*^ *^y*^ -5^ <— t^-?^' 

» 

^ iX^V) t^-^’ 

Jo) j*j^ 4vJJj 

^^,.,.««i«s\aXj\ n\ ^ Vami ^iAs!^ ^J Vax^ i>^ 


4$\ 


\jij c>-»^ i^yii ^jy 


\^j ^jjU!^ l^jU ij jj v;:^ 


juL 


-wwusr ^;i*.'. ^ ^ ^*-y ^ 
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. Jul \j V. 

‘ Will C h^i^lians ><*eiii to hi* iiL^iiuranl ot‘ ihr dis- 
<:rt‘|mncies observahli* hetwruii llu* law ot C'luist 
and that ot* MnH.*s in vt‘rv inanv thint;'*, to mni- 
tion one only : viz. \N here Paul pronounres rir< 
cnmcifiioii unlawt’ul, and this yon rel’er to ( hrist, 
as saying*: Cirnuneision is laid down in lln* 
Law ; but it any one submit to it, 1 shall be oi' 
no use to him: but, it' he submit not, I ^hall bt* 
profitable to him although in this very in«itanre 
he oppofees the Law. Now, it is well known, 
timt Messiah came akme, just as .Mohammed did. 
It' then the (ircumsUiiice ot' one's coming aloin* 
bit sutlicient to annul liis claim to prophecy, 
surely the < laim ofC’lirist must Tall to the ground, 
by your own shewing*. . We have often shewn 


' Mlmliri^ to I *,ii 
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the opposition of Messiah's law to that of Moses ; 
but, acrordiuf*- to what you say, the command 
to circumcise involves the prohibition from doing 
so. And, in like manner, that it is both lawful 
and unlawful to eat swine’s flesh : — that it is 
both lawful and unlawfiil to divorce any one: — 
that it has been both commanded and forbidden 
to stone an adulteress : — that a corpse is asleep 
in the grave, and not so ; and the like, all of 
which being one and the same thing. If then 
this be true, Heaven and Earth are one and the 
same thing ; and their several motions, bearings, 
revolutions, operations, comprehending and com- 
prehended orbits, moveable and fixed bodies, 
eastern or western directions, in their several 
orbits, do exist, and yet the whole is at rest. 

What you Christians mean by Mohammed’s 
coming alone” it is diflicult to say. The utmost 
you can contend for must be, that Mohammed has 
given a law difterent from that of the Messiah; 
while Messiah's law was the same with that of the 
former prophets : but still this does not aflect the 
question of Mohammed's having come alone. 
We contend, however, that Christ opposed the 
law of Moses in many res|>ects ; while you hold, 
that the law of the former Prophets was one 
and the same. Hence it nuisl follow', that Christ 
was no pro|)het. not only because he came alone. 
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but also, because his law is at variance with that 
of (he former Prophets. Wc may now reply, in 
our turn, therefore. That as Christ came alone, 
opposing* all that had been said by former Pro- 
phets, he was unworthy to sustain the oflicc of 
a Prophet. Hut further* it will also follow (by 
this reasoning) that Joshua was no prophet ; for 
it is stated in (he Pentateuch blial it was revealed 
to Moses, that he should spare not so much as 
one of the seven nations of Palestine even from 
Dan. A tribe of them, however called (iiheonites, 
made a pretence by saying, that they had come 
from a distant country with the view of making 
a contract with the Israelites, for the purpose of 
securing their own lives. But, when it was kuoww 
that they belonged to the natitms of C'unaan, 
Joshua commanded that tliey slionid l)e put to 
death : which, however, he afterwards finhade, as 
it appears from a passage in his book ; and his 
order was, that they should carrN wo«»d for the 
use of the 'remple. By your reasoning, therefore, 
it must follow that Joshua was no Prophet, both 
because he opposed the liJiw of .Moses, and came 
alone. In the same way it may he shewn, that 
Isaiali was not a prophet, although he is said to he 
a prophet in the (iospels, because he opposed the 
law of Moses. It is said in the law, that none hut 
a Levil(‘ can oiliciate in thcJN'inple while Uaiah 
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allows other tribes to do so; and, it should be 
remembered, Isaiah stood alone. But further, 
we can shew that Moses himself was no prophet, 
because be opposed the law as given by Jacob. 
In the law of Jacob it was allowable to m^rry two 
sisters : for he married Ifoth Leah and Rachel, 
the daughters of Laban ; which is contrary to the 
Law of Moses. ... You Christians are reduced, 
therefore, to this alternative, either you must deny 
the mission of Jesus ; or must allow that he o|)- 
posed Moses. 

After this, polygamy is defended from the 
examples of the Patriarchs, and a conclusion 
drawn that Mohammed’s law agrees with that of 
Moses, while the Gospel enforces another. In the 
next place, the discrepancies observable in the 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke’s Gospels are 
pointed out, with some other variations already 
mentioned; and then the writer proceeds to con- 
sider Xavier’s assertions, as to the genuineness of 
the Christian Scriptures, which are given as follows : 

‘V.JW . . . Ju^ 

hjy V. U 
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“Chap. li. On the assertions of the Mohaiii- 
medans who say, that the Law% Gospels, and other 
sacred books in the hands of the Christians, arc 
not genuine, because they have undergone certain 

corruptions If then the Law, (iospels, and 

other sacred books in our hands are not genuine, 
you have only to produce tlie genuine copies, and 
to slicw' wherein the corruptions consist." 

Our writer replies. "Ub U 

^ jJL ^ 

• • • A,0^ 

jJuLl'j iX<} 

Jy H <— ?Ui JejL 

tiS Jlaax^ diXjiJy ^'1^*' OkA.' 

(.JLilL; l< L Jv^-r 

yU ’oy>- \3j>- 

,-^\y ^j^*' /►^Uj j--*^ y ^ juuLy^ 

^JuJ^ ^y-V ‘^' 

, ! * ! /" 1 I , , 

^ t <»**.•* »- -' ^ • •* " 
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c^.^ 

JJj^J L5^ 1?-<^ ^ 

JJultX^ JJb ^IxJ^:^ <L 4uu«. ^ ^llauc 

^ ^ c:->u^ ^;Ujsl-»j 

JurfUj [i>W^ V '^..J^ 


JJ\ 




AjLIIC ‘— iiMj^ 

«XX>tAj j !mX^ L^ kX^tay^ 


StXJit i\j^ti t C kXoi ^ ij b>\A^d ^^Hflr4l* ^^LuujI ^1 

-^w 

kXM ^ >Xii^hVjX/c i C 4ii^ 


jj ^^kXiill t>L^ u' j' ‘^v uyS e:^/ iXilkX^ 

^ Jj^^'' c^*' C.’^*'^ “^V* ■ • • • Jj^ Jjlj^ 

CT^ L^>r^ s^;^' 

J^\-i liy^ k'J^* \La ^^,<-^*^ 

U:^ kXi^ ^^IkX^ ^ U»>yj L/*!/^ 

• * 

^ 

(j^jUki) ^.b«^ ^ tr^ Ulk< /-.4! 

^ c>‘^\;^ Joj^^ *v^’ !>:: c-->U? <\Xjb 

CXl^ z^ (Z-^' 

^ 1 *^^ jy^' j:.j^ 

i ‘J 
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j***^ w ****^, y***i 

^U**i?^ ^‘* -"“*''*|j ^^ 5 ^^ ’*^**..N* 

V •• - ^ 5 "^ ^r 

dJyCjS <^;A«Mr« 4? ^'} 

<-ii»l^*»> 4 ^i Ij i3^Ast ^l*w! j***^. 

^ li* ^ Ji^ -I^lr4>-r j\ 

.A— 

3 j*3 

o-^J J'^ ^ CJ'JJ e'^ 

^^yLc ^‘'V 

\j^ c 5 '^ o' ‘^‘V collar 4 — 'd-W ^j 

y) <»ii»^*A »>3 4 ^ 45 ^ 1 ^'^ ^ 

4 ^ <«»o\ l 3 >- '^>;^****'* cT 

y^' ^XA^L<^ iX^U iiXS f ^ j^ 


^^••3 s}^ J'^3 J-^ J;' J'^3 

\jS^ jj y(j^;y O--***'^ ^^_<-^< 

J- U:\J^ ( y J- U M\3 3J- 

j3 Ixi*^ X^miL) j\3 j^ ^^tj\*3 Ai p - 

\j^yi^ J;^^' wVjy J-J 


u^y^ J^' yj cri 

t.>-j cO/ j' ((^./«j) •' ^,.-V j^.; c:,— *»'. 

J^l jj ii)^.' j- t/— f,v t/~! 


JjlA' 


'jc^ «;-■ .'jii.’ « 


I-.' 
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^JU 23 ^tJ C^ 

^ CT -*“**|^ l 5 ^ 

Oy,<j3 (kXj«X«l) 

*11 " ^ tAlbl^>> ji j^ *U<» j\ •‘^AJ *Xa& 1^> ^ji&j 

j^*CiXLc j\ j^j j' 

AJ IjjL^wMi^ ^tX^ <^VJUduw« 

4i)^> ^Xi ^ L a>- ^ 

<— x^Uj !^ j^ y. 

U^J^ jUij>^ j\aamA4 

u'^V c;^V. u' j' ‘^J U^'j)^ 

V. hXxV<^ 

j\ ^j\S) \^jl^ uJ5ll>l 

^^i»<WM^k3 <0^^ \ 4^ X^\ 

( 

X|^^lx ^Lac ^ifc) 

‘ * 

l»xl^ liALs^li L< 4,^liaA)l jJujJL<. lj> XaL^ju L<^ 

j^'j^ ^ ^} Xfi>liu 

^ 4jLX^lil 

jj ^ J A^jl ^ 4lX)J UA 

V xIuU; 4^ 

J^< Xl Xul A^’xC 
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SX<\ (v*.i'~"*^ V.V) d ’****-V. 

J!5^ jl ^ Ju^Ij (aJc^l^) 

U jj Joj JJI 2fJc«1 

J AiX^ ^Ll'k*** 

d dii^l^^ d "***^ ^,l>3r^^*^ cA^ {j*jSa^ 

Isu-jjU .Vj CJjJy jt ^JJL 

4j^'cU ck^/*^ ^ .... c— >liC^ 

a«Li^ Amj d^.**^ 

'**^^. L/^7^ iwl—.^ 

CJ^ CJo.^ cMJ' J*^!/ 

LT^ U3^ ‘V^^ U~'^ ^'.^J jVj .>•'' Jj^ «J V. OJ} 

. Jj! la-jdc Js^ l^l Jo' .'JL, i^o jS 

“ We, who arc the followers of the Paraclete, 
believe, that the l>ouk which came from above 
contaiiiiii”’ the Gos|)el of tlic Mes.siah was lost, 
at the time in which he ascended to lieaven. 
()f which some mention will be made hereafter. 
After this, the Christians coinin” together had 
an intention of deserting their places of worship, 
because they had lost the (lospel of ('hrist. Upon 
this, they presented themselves to their teachers. 
Mark and Luke, for iii'ttance. representing then 
case lo liictn who icplied in the foliowin^ 
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effect: The Gospel is treasured up in our 
minds word for word. Be not disturbed, there- 
fore, nor forsake the churches, until we shall 
have assembled and collected the Gospel for your 
use. After this, four persons, viz. Mark and 
Luke (who were the draciplcs of Peter) with John 
and Matthew, betook themselves to the compi- 
lation of the (iospels, and performed it in the 
way which will hereafter be mentioned. These 
persons are held in the greatest estimation by 
you Christians, who believe, that no honour, as 
it respects their truth and knowledge, is too great 
for them ; and that nothing like falsehood can be 
attached to them. Nay, you believe them to be 
the very sources of all light and instruction, and 
the emblems of that Paradise, beneath which alone 
the streams of true religion arc found to roll ; 
although they were extravagant and corrupt as it 
respects the faith of Christ, and arc irreconcilable 
with each other in their statements, as it will be 
shewn hereafter. Let the Christians, therefore, 
bear in mind, that the faith of every one of them 
was corrupt, as already mentioned ; the proof is 
this, viz, Matthew, in his Gospel, calls Christ the 
son of David. Mark believes him to have been 
the word of God, which, descending into a human 
body, became man. Luke believes both him amt 
his mother Mary («' have been Iwo human per 
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sons, consisting' of flesh and blood, and (hat the 
Holy Ghost came down upon them ... The au- 
thors, then, of these Gospels were Matthew the 
Levite, Mark a descendant of Aaron, and disciple 
of Simon the son of Jona, who was named l^cter or 
Cepas, Luke the physkrian of Antioch, a disciple 
of Simon Peter, and John the son of Zehedee. 
Hut we, who profess islamism, looking* into the 
Gospels, and seeing their irreconcileahle dis- 
cordance, cannot hut come to the conclusion, 
that they arc not divine books ; but. that they 
arc mere corruptions, teaching crooked and per- 
verse ways, and we now proceed to stale oui 
proofs. 

They say al one time, then, that Clirist is 
the ‘ Son of God,’ as we liiul it in the twentieth 
Section ofSt. 'Matthew, (chap. viii. verses us — .v4.) 
At another they sa\ he is ‘the ‘•on of Jo^.eph. 
and at aiiothei ‘ the .son of David,’ as wv (ind it 
in Uath Section ot St. .Matthew , (chap. i\. verses 
U7 — At aiiolhei he is cuIUmI ' the Son of 
Man,' as we find in the latter part ol (he ‘i7lli 
Section f»f St. Matthew, (chap \. U.'t.) .Again 
in the .iJKh Section f>f the same (ios|Md it is 
staled, as said by (,’hrist. that the Son of .Man 
would solid his angels, who should I’olleci all 
olVeiices and sins out ot his kingdom, in indi’i (<> 
« as| Ihem mtn ih< hi«-. (tli.ip xin il j Al 
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another time he is called the (iod and Supporter 
of all men, the Creator and Provider of all things 
both in heaven and earth, as in the Idth Section 
of St. Matthew, where the leper addresses Christ 
thus ; OGod heal me of this disease which I have , 
for thou art able to heal me of my leprosy, (chap, 
viii. verses 1 — 4.) Christ was silent upon being 
thus addressed, and, what is more remarkable, at 
the very time when this leper was worshipping him. 
Similar to this is tlie latter part of the 18th Section 
(ib, verses ly — 22); also the former part of the 
lyth Section, (ib. verses 23 — 34); and again in 
the 26th Section of the same Gospel, (chap. ix. 
verses 2/ — 36.) At one time he is called God. 
At another he is said to be in God, and God in 
him. At another he is said to be in the Disciples, 
and the Disciples in him. Whence it must follow, 
that the I)isci|)les are also in (iod, and (iod in the 
Disciples. At another time he is called the 
IVisdom of God, as in the former part of St. 
John's Gospel. At another he is the Word of 
God, which came down into a human body, and 
became a man, as it is said in the Gospel of 
St. Mark. At one time both the Virgin Mary and 
he consist of (Icsh and blood, and the Holy Ghost 
is said to inspire them, as in the Gospel of St. 
Luke. At one time, he is flu n'isdof/i of God. 
At another he 'judges not, nor is ‘his will 
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to be done. At one time he is a prophet ; at 
another he is the servant of the Father. At 
one time he is delivered up to liis enemies, as we 
find it in the 65th Section of St. Matthew: that 
when the disciples returned and came near to 
him, he said : The Son of Man shall be delivered 
up into the hands of men, and they shall put him 
to death ; but after three days he shall rise a^^ain. 
(chap. xvii. 22 — 27.) At one time he is God, and 
at another, that God has «;ivcn up all command, 
and that this has been committed to the Son. — 
That he gave the keys of heaven to Peter. .At 
another time he rides upon an ass, or is struck 
upon the face and head, and the like. At another 
he is crucified between two thieves, and his hands 
made fast by nails. At another he dies and is 
buried, and afterwards comes agiiin to life, and 
ascends into heaven, and the like. Now, after the 
exhibition of '^iich (liscrepaneies as tln*se. to what 
other conclusion can we come, but that these 
Gospels have been corrupted f As to what you 
(Jiristians have said, that we should bring tin* 
true Cfipies the Law and (losptds. and shew you 
wlierein tlie corruptions have been madi*, no reply 
is wanting. We, wlio are the followers of ilie 
Paraclete, ran shew yon the (urors to be found in 
these books, and. by the blessing and assistaine 
of oiir Proplirl (Movinir ynii ot the ini'^takes ^v||i^h 
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have obscured your minds in consequence, without 
the assistance of sucli correct exemplars. For, 
sentiments such as these, totally irrcconcileable 
with one another, never could have come either 
from God, or from a prophet of God. Whence 
it must follow, thirt tliey proceeded from the 
fabricators of these Gospels. As to what they had 
said, that they had retained the Gospels in their 
memories, nothing can be more false : otherwise 
their different testimonies could be reconciled. 
By the other books which are said to be in the hands 
of the Christians, are meant these : The history of 
the Apostles written by Luke the physician : The 
history of Paul, and how he was put to death, 
which consists of about fifty leaves of moderate 
size : The book of the revelation of John the 
son of Zebedee, and the Canonic Epistles which 
arc seven in number: three of John, two of Peter, 
one of Janies the son of Joseph the carpenter; 
and one of Jude his brother. Each of these 
epistles cover one or two leaves. Besides, there 
arc the epistles of Paul, who was the disciple of 
Simon Peter, which arc fifteen. I’lie whole of 
all which covers about forty moderate sized 
leaves.” 

After stating the discrepancies observable 
between the Law and the (lospel on the subjeci 
divorce, circumcision, and the like, as already 
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ineiuioned, the writer proceeds thus to delerniiiu* 
die fate and character of some of the Apostles : 

^ Jr**-' j' j^J 

j ij V •* 

••V ^ y ^ ^ y I 

jj <0 L Sr ^*^ 

^•, ^ * V ^ ^ ^-* kXAJ^^«> ^ 

^ ^ Ij *‘0 ^ "* t V AiiXj ^sX w w J *- yJ iX-'^ Ca^^lofcl * 

(*;- -'“ "^•* *'■■ -:.'r' ;' 

iV.. 

SjJ^ \i *^S tX.*^ 

y y.>^ y C-V w y— ' 

‘"A^ain, in the same Gospel (Matthew) it is 
said, that the I^aw is eternal, so that heaven 
and earth shall pass away, before one precept 
of it shall fail. lJut it is written in tiie Law, 
that (jod has cursed evcTy one who is handed 
on a tree. Ihe Christians, however, have no 
doubt that I’eter and Simon the brother of 
Joseph, and Andrew the brother of ret€*r, 
IMiillip, and Paul, were all crucified on a tree. 
Ac cording' to the sentiment of Christ, therefore, 
that nothing should fail of the Law until all had 
been fiilfdled, this whole company of his fol- 
lowers were both accursed and reprobate.’’ 

'rile mvxl (liscrcpanc ie'<, pointed out by the 
wHtei. ate lliost which .iic* found in the dillc*rent 
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sisitemcnts of the same events, as given in the 
(liflercnt Gospels. jV^ 

iU c^b jj 

>.,*■_ .intriij jii 4XM>b 

4 ^ 3 ^ y_ 5 ***^ Ji cT^ *Q^t**^ t'o 

j^J • • • f:.^;" {*^ 

\j^ 

J-ai jJ jbj ijuLi^j^ 

ljj*5LyyJl tV^ ^T^***^ (VW"^ 

*XiJy iJy} jSS-J JJj ^\L< ^j} cJjJJ j\ 

kmmAi^j^ wT^MOS^b j\ Juu «^.b«j iXl } by 


(ur^) c;' y wf‘bj' 

^Ju^ ^1 ^*V Z^yjy wi-— 

J:NF'^ ^ L/^y-"' j^' 

yb^J ^ Ali-jly J^t«' obp' 

• 

^jjU) ^‘^y u^j^ y b/ 

Vilp^bj^ ^ kXAiM^ ^bljb j.X^ iij *Ajjy iOb> 


& 




j aIsj ^k>J j! .Uib 


jjj ajo\ ‘^b^< c:-j\iU-< jcil^ ^;-j ybi**-' V. y^y^ 

jj i'^-'Uf?- y (jjtJ/w) ^ jj<^j 

-'b y^-' c'' c->') ,>' 
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^mJ (XmiIj ^** ~~~*^ ^ 

^ » 

u4;j^ cf^r^' cf*/ J''} '^J''^ u'-y ‘j^ 

jdJ c'J C^ll:;> 4i^l' Jjh ^ o— ^ 

iJOj 1)' yXrvJ 

'i^ j' J-3i 

t • 

iO is? 1*^ 

4s>- vji 

.Xi dii'lx!*^ i!^ -'< •i'^i^ 

tri J 1^ A A-' c.-' c'-N^''-^^ -'-■•/ ‘■^ 

^L^j s llj^ SJ^ ^^'L.'lxs ♦A. 'wK 

,jj /j , «jU t'S 4j>- p:^l^ ■ i‘v;Lx< 

.iw^J li^^ «.vl-— AJJ uI? ^ i.«AA«a^< ..'JvJ 
c. o ^ . ' V. " ' 

d^L' ^*f’w4UC i’ .JO-lsi-' • . JUw' 

l.4y^ J^'^ ^Iw' Jt' V‘>-«-<« 

«^vju«w< <*0 S — >7«> ' ^ -^m' ^«Xw» W^*«J 

^^'uuLc cJ;^' 

“ A^iin. (lisrrepanries are fnunci in tiu* (insprls, 
as to flic arcoiinls of cvcnis which hiiv<‘ no con- 
ncrtion witli fhc doctrine*' fhcic laid down. For 
we firnl (’hri^f saying, in the (iospcl of Si. John, 

I jnd^r no man, hill if I jinl*;<'. nu jiid^iiicnl 
I*. Inn* and iii"! And a:;ain in Ihc >aiiic 
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(jospcl, ‘‘ (iod judges no man, but has given all 
judgment to Christ his Son/' 

Again, in the 24lli Section of St. Matthew, 
(chap. ix. 18, &c.) it is stated, that one of the 
great men of that place brought Christ to his 
daughter, that he mhy testore her to life. When 
Christ came to her he said. She fainteth : her 
spirit has not leff her body. But, in tlie l6th 
Section of Mark, (chap. v. 21, &c.) and the 
31st of Lule, (chap. viii. 40, &c.) it is stated, 
that tlii* chief of the synagogue, named Jai'ru.s, 
represented to Cfirist, that liis daughter was near 
dying ; and that he worshipped him in order to 
ohiain her cure. Christ heard his petition, and 
went with him towards his house, but they were 
informed on the road, that his daughter was dead. 
After tlii- he came to her and said, ‘'Young 
wdinan arise.” The discrepancy, therefore, ob- 
j> 'i vablc between the statement found in St. Mat- 
Inevv, in which the father had said, that his 
ilaughter was dead, and here,, in which it is said 
that she was not dead, is undeniable : and espe- 
cially when we are here told, that they received 
intelligence on tlie road of her being dead. Again, 
if Christ’s assertion of the young woman’s not 
being dead was true, how can tliis passage be 
cited as a miracle, unless it be also said, that 
to cure a sick person is miraculous I' liut e\en 
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then, Christ’s adilress to her fatlior, as louiul 
in Luke, in which lie said. Have faith, that I may 
restore thy daui^hter to life, will present a discre- 
pancy equally ^reat. Hence, also, will appear the 
futility of the assertion, that a claim to prophecy 
is not established by minicles, but by an appeal 
to the books of the IVophets. For we know, 
that Christ made no such appeal, but cited this 
miracle as a proof of the truth of his mission. 
IJut, suppose we allow that a claim to pro|)hccy 
is thus to he established, we can then aiVirtn that 
Mohammed s claim can thus be established ; and 
of this, proof has already been «»ivcn. At any 
rate the discrepancies of tlie (jospels are evident . 
for, accordini; to Matthew, the father of ilie 
yonn»‘ w'<unan sent for Christ Ui heal liis 
Imt Christ, when he met him on the way. ^aid. 
Thy daughter is dead, llonce it ap[>eais, that the 
declarations of Christ, accordinj^’ to these twi» 
(fospels. are irreconcileable. ’ 

After comparing tin* arrounts f»f Peter’s deny 
iiiij Christ as found in the (jospf‘|s, — of Christ's 
siilVerini;’ and beiii;; in (he h(»w(*ls of the earth 
three <la\s and thr<*e ni^hfs, as Jonah was in the 
bell) of the whale, wliihr it appears that he rose 
a^ain heioie that period had ln‘(ni complet<*<l. — his 
tellinii I'elei. in une rase*, (hat he ;;ave to him the 
kev*- ol heaven and ealliiii^ him a diwil in .inollie*i 
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&c. we have the following* passfii^e : 

t-,7- '***** ; ^ ^b.33 ij'j 

jl J v," ^ 

^ Stij'jj S^^'* tS/j u^V*' 
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J-osjJ jb^ ^ 

ti^ '*^^* 
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y^j\^\ b Jj^b uJU^ .d!' Jiy bjju,-' .d J.;.y 
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c)~^‘-' 

.j^Li*.»J jjIj IJc^ O— a* *' 

he (i. e. Peter,) was one of the twelve, into 
whose hands God had put the power of issuing 
either commands or prohibitions, and of these 
Judas Iscariot was another. For, it a|)pears 
from the 2fith Section of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
(chap. X. 1, &c.) that they had power over spi- 
rits, and of healing all diseases. "Fhe names of 
these twelve persons are : Simon who was called 
Peter, and Andrew' his brother; James the son 
of Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip and 
Hartholomew ; Thomas and Matthew the pub- 
lican ; James (the son of) Alpheiis ; and Lebbeiis, 
whose surname was Thaddeiis ; Simon the Ca- 
naanitc, and Judas Iscariot. And he commanded 
them that they should (not) lake the way of the 
(ientiles. Again, it is said in the 27 th Section 
of the same Gospel, (chap. x. 11, &c.) that Christ, 
addressing liis disciples, said, '^Fhe spirit of your 
Father speaketh within you, and you ought to he 
silent. Hence it must appear, that they were 
termed sons of (iod by him. If, however, you 
Christians shoidd sa\ , that they were only learned 
men, hy whose instrumentalil\ (iod appointed the 
(iospels to he made* known, hut, that the\ ought 
not to he consitlered as the autluus ot llu‘ j)rec*ept'' 

I 
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themselves. We answer: We must then consider 
their acts, at least, as guided by inspiration, as 
far as it respects themselves. It is related then 
of Judas Iscariot, that he received thirty pieces 
of silver as a bribe. T fence it must follow, that 
it is lawful t(» take a bribe; because the precept 
of (jod, forsooth, may be collected from their 
practice! Now, it is related in the StJlh Section 
of St. Matthew, (chap. xxvi. 1-1. &c ) that one of 
thes(* twelve, in whose hands the power of origi- 
nating new |)recepts had been placed, namely, 
Judas Iscariot, went to the chief priests ana said. 
What will you give me*, that I may dtdiver ( hrist 
to you ! 'J’hev tlieii gave him lhirt\ pic*res nt 
silver to do so : and he. from tin* tin»e in xvliich he 
received the bribe, tried everv artifice to belni\ 
him. in ordiu' that he mav '^iitfei martvrdom 
Again, in the sHtli Section ot (In* same (xospd, 
((hajj. wvi. 20. Sic.f and in the ttith of .Mark, 
(cliap .\iv. rj. ) it is stated, that ( hrist said 
to his disciph's ' Nenlv, veril\, I sav unti» \ou. 
Observe, »»iie o| you shall Ijetrav mi' to m\ ene 
lilies '1 'Ih* disri[)lev then be( ame soi iowlul , and 
ever\ one of them said. Perhap^' it is I Lord, lie 
answered lliem saving: lb* that places hi'^ hand 
with mine in the di'*h "hall betrav im* to in\ 
enemies .ludaN answerini; ^aid. Pmhaps it is I 
Clii isl .idili es ,in:i him ■‘aiil I lion ai l he 
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You Christians must see, then, that these pcrsor.s 
were not worthy to be considered as authors of 
the precepts of religion : Your Gospels are, < on- 
sequently, mere corruptions ; iitherwise, it must 
be allowable to take bribes, and to betray Christ 
to his enemies the Je\vs» because these disciples 
are to be considered as the sources of the precepts ; 
and because their practice may be cited as re- 
sulting from the ap|)ointment of God.*' 

After adverting* to Peter*s want of faith when 
walking on the sea, the discrepancies observable 
in the difl’erent accounts of the calling of Andrew 
and IVtcr, some saying that it happened before 
John was put in prison, some after ; others that 
it took place U|)on the occasion of casting their 
nets into the sea and taking a great draught of 
fishes, it is concluded, that these circumstance 
are siiHicient jiroof with the Mohammedans, that 
the Gos[)els have been corrupted. 

We now proceed to the fourth cause of the 
corruptions, which is mentioned as follows : 

» ^ X.. > ^ y O I y 

^ li^ »w iV^ A.' ^ » .XtMtL' 

i-y. 

>,.C- .'jlC 
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fourth cause is this : There are certain sen- 
timents laid down in the Gospels, which from 

their own character, can never have come either 

• • 

from (iod or the Messiah. Of these the follow- 
ing* are a specimciu In the fith Section of St. 
Matthew, (chap. iv. 1, I/,) and in the llth of 
St. Luke, (chap. iv. 1 , 13 ,) it is said, tliat Christ 
obeyed Satan ; that he was at one time upon 
a mountain ; and at another on the to|) of the 
temple. Now, Christ must have obeyed Satan 
either willingly or unwillingly . neither of which 
can be allowed. As to the first, it was impossible: 
and, as to the second, notwithstanding Satan’s 
being mortal, he addresses the Messiah who is 
divine, desiring him to fall down and worship 
him, that he may be put in possession of the 
empire of the world with all its glory. To allow 
such sentiments as these, then, while the Gospels 
assert that Christ was (iod, aifd that God dwelt 
in him, and that he was in his own person both 
the knowledge and power of God, and the like, 
would be to bid defiance io the conclusions of 
reason and learning. .Again, it is stated in manv 
of your (hispels, (hat Christ is the Son of (iod ; 
and (hat (iod is his Father, as wc find it recorded 
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by St. Peter. Again, it is said that God, who 
is the Father, thus addressed Christ. The Son 
knows none but the Father, and tlie Father knows 
no one except the Son. Whence it must follow, 
that yon Christians can know neither the Father 
nor the Son. You are therefore ignorant of both. 
And those who are thus ignorant can have no 
faith, and must be infidels. 'Now, in this case, 
Christ must either liave told the Irutli, or not : 
neither of which you can allow. Whence il 
must follow, that the authors of the Gospels, 
and Peter, who was the teacher of some of 
them, .Mark and Luke, for example, were both 
liars and infidels; and, that the (lospels them- 
selves have been altered and corrupted, we want 
no further document or testimony in proof.” 

In support of this conclusion several passages 
are cited, in which the disciples were rejirovcd 
by our Lord for being defective in faith . after 
which an objection is answered which might be 
founded upon the Koran, viz. that .Mohammed 
allows the Apostles to have been faithful men. 
The answer is, tliat the Mohammedans allow the 
faithfulness of the Apostles as stated in the 
Koran but not as found in the (lospels, &r 
because no reliance can be placed on these do 
cumenis. 

In flic next plate wean* presented with the in 
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consistency of Christ’s being* at the same time God, 
and the word of (iod : of his creating all things, and 
becoming flesh : — of no one having seen the Fa- 
ther, and yet that those who had seen him had 
seen the Father : to which several of the passages 
already mentioned are •added. After this, some 
metaphysical proofs are offered on the impossibility 
of (lod having a Bon, becoming flesh, and de- 
scending upon the Messiah and the disciples ; 
suffering death, &c. and being at the same time, 
the First Cause. And the conclusion is, that such 
sentiments as these are proofs suflicient, that the 
Gospels are not divine. Wc then have the im- 
possibility of union with the Deity stated as fol- 
lows, with the views of the Soofec Doctors on this 

subject. \\ ^ 

4ij\L • ^ 

C^*^***^/^ jmAv 1.' 

L’ djlju'o 

.XA^ViS* 
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as well as witli any thin”* else : not to mention 
the impossibility oi' this Uiking* place between the 
first, and a secondary Cause. But sf)me of your 
Christian sects hold, that the First Cause may be 
united with a secondary one, by a spiritual essence 
assumii)”' the human farm. The Jacobites,* for 
example, say, that such essence may mix with 
another just as mifk mixes with water ; and many 
other similarly ludicrous and vain sentiments, with 
respect to the person of the Deity. The union, 
however, mentioned liy the Soofee Doctors, re- 
freshing* as its savour must be even to the Genii 
themselves, has a very difierent bearing ; and 
which may thus be brietly explained. Whenever 
a divinely taug’nt person places himself in the 
crucible of love and exertion, and purifies himself 
by means of trials and abstinence from the love of 
those things, which belong to his own person and 
properties, so that, shut up as it were from 
liimself, and advanced by the attractions of love 
beyond the boundaries of his, own existence, he 
perceives nothing but God, and thus ascribes 
to himself a sort of relationship to him. Khiijah 
Abd Allah Ansari speaking to this elfect. has said; 
'^riiat is not ihe doctrine of the unity, by which yon 
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suppose him to l)c one. That is the unity, by 

which you exist for him alone lust as the soul, 

after it has remained some time in the body, for- 
gets itself, and applying the properties of the 
body to itself, says, 1 sit, or 1 stand. It is also well 
known, that the body, «coritemplating its own 
intermediate existence alone, forgets the soul, on 
account of the very close union by which they are 
joined in this bodily shape, and in which their 
joint exertions are carried on, by supposing that 
the body is the only thing in existence. It will not 
hence follow, however, that the mortal character 
of the body becomes changed into the immortal 
one of the soul. In the .same manner, whenever 
a divinely instructed |)erson forgets himself, heron- 
templates the First Cau.se alone, speaking of his own 
properties as his, as it happens wilh those who 
have arrived at the degree of Mastns of Hiarls. 
sometimes termed 

Our Moola Maanawi has spoken on this subject 
to the following ctfect : “ Approac h to him is both 
height and de|)th. Approach t(» him is deliver- 
ance from the state of mortality. ' 

.\ little lower dow n we have o--' jU 


• .So- tin ^r.tn^ac'tloil' «»l tin* Hoinhay l.it<T;iry 
V'ol. III. p IO| 
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Jib ‘i^Ui C-^‘ i^::..--yyAjl ^JLLs^^ J^ 

£■ 

V. by Li^.^if'' by 

Uw^ JlI 

• • • • ^Usr* jJjUj w-vJjU ^ *.u&L' jo\ jj^* 

L J 0 ^ti > kKi 1«\> 5\j jti w>*^*iA* w«I-«^>-lr^ 

bj J^»xj^ilj jJ 

kX}«X<i ^ \tS^* .... ^,»>«wmA.' 

AXjLujltAj AOJ jJ^' l^i^swAx^ >Ay^ J^^*^ 

^jUi*p< jj\ AjLiy iVi ^juL< ^-l^*ljo 
XU. ^1^1 o*’’^^y 

&c. A}\ ^U- “ Again, Paul has said in one of his 
episiles, that John the son of Zebedee, James 
the son of Josepli tlie carpenter, and Peter, made 
the greatest efforts to dissuade people from the 
practice of circumcision, and also persuaded them 
to it. It is also said in some of his epistles, 
that the Jews seek after si«ns, and the (iieeks 
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iiTter wisdom; but wc. seek iil'toi* tlu* law *)f C’lirist 
crucified. Whence it is appurent, that the law of 
Christ difl'ers from that of Moses. He says in 
another place, that the wisest things of men are 
foolishness with God; the drift of which is; For- 
sake common sense aiur’its* re<|iiisites, and seek 
after folly ! It appears, then, fi*om these and 
similar expressions of Paul, that you (Miristians 
<»ppose all the Ibophets, as it has already been 
remarked ... ^ On need not. therefore, trouble 
\ ourselves much about religion: nor is it right 
that yon should reproach and n‘prol>ate the 
English as you do.* .... You say, that when some 
( ursed jiersons came, w ho endeavoured to i tn rupt 
the Ilol\ Scriptures, they were unabh* to siiccei'd ; 
but <(»rni[)ted only those books, which their own 
reprobate Doctors had written out; and these are 
the EnglisiL some of whom are now at Isfahan.” 

To Xavier s assertion that the dilVerent nati»»ns 
nf Christians acknowledge the same' faith as drawn 
irom the ^ame Scri|)tur«‘s. /ain Elabadin rc'|)lies ; 
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^ v!' y c/^ y iJ^ 

aS^ tO ^,“ Lm^^u» 3 L< * * * j\ *>^V) 

*X'l CX’ ^|XyJ^* \\ C>— *^!^<- 

Ju^ i'jUi *'0 ^,^'\ JJ-«J JuJj'vi ^‘OjjkyJ UX 

Si ~ ^JtAJ jly Xj^'****“’^ ^jAII 

&c. aI' jusl.j ijij jol.:- JUi' 

< 

“ As to wlmt has been said, that yon liavc Kiim- 
j)eiins, and Arabs, you should bear in mind, that 
we also are ac()uainted with tlie diflcrent tribes 
and sects of (he Christians : (he Jacobites, for 
insianee, and Melchites, whi<‘li Ias( (ake (lieir 
name iVom (me Melkai (Melchite |)erlni|)N) who 
a|)[)eared in Honm and ac(|uired considerable 
power. ^ There are the Ncstorians also. ih(‘ 

followers of \estoriiis (he philosopher, who ap 
peared in the times of Mamoon.f .\ll of whom 
believe that (iod is one in essenc(‘, bnl three in 
person, '^riie .Melchites, however, when they 
separated from the <i(liers. held, that a part 
ol the divinitv descending n|H>n (he humanity 
nnitf'd in (he person of tin* .Mi^ssiah, which bet ann* 


• 'Hu tnilfi iv Iwiurvrr. tlirv Hrn* raliiil Mi N liitrn lH*<*aiei 

thi'V to! thi* «•(* ((if' f'onrt nl’ ( r>iist.‘intiti<>|ili‘, ami 
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armed, as it were, vvilli the divinity. The hu- 
manity, before this descent had taken place, they 
called the Messiah; and, after it, the Son of Clod. 
They also say, that a mixture of both took place, 

just as wine is found to mix with water And 

again, they ailirm, timt \\\e Messiali is entirely, 
not partly, human : and that the crucifixioii 
aftected the manhood alone, and not the Deity. 
The Jacobites, however, separated on the question 
of Christ’s divinity; namely, that the word was 
changed into flesh and blood, and that Messiah 
became God, and appeared in the flesh .... Their 
creed is this, that the word was united with a 
being partly, but not entirely, human. They also 
say, that the Messiah is one both in essence and 
person ; and not, that he consists of two natures.* 
'riic Nestorians, again, say that the divinity arose 
upon the humanity, like the rising of the sun 
upon a body of crystal ; and that it appears in 
him, like the impression made by the graver on 
a seal. It is clear, then, that we, who are the 
followers of Mohammed, are well acquainted w’ith 
tlie creed of the Kuropeans, Armenians, Nesto- 
rians, Mclehites, Jacobites., and others ; and that 
we know' their perverse and wicked disputes. But 


* llcncc they have been called Monopliysites, 
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let US further inform you Christians, that these 
Melchiies believe in the divinity of the Messiah 
and of the Vir«*in Mary, in addition to that of the 
Creator. ... In a word, the Christians of Africa, 
Russia, and Spain, hold, that he is perfect (iod 
and perfect man: but, lhat there is no other: — 
that the manhood alone suftcred, and not the 
Godhead: — that the Virgin Xiary was l)orn both 
of God and man : and that they are one. '^Flie 
Nestorians agree in these and some other things : 
viz. that the Virgin Mary did not bring forth 
a God, but only a man : and that God did not 
beget a man, but a God.’* 

We then have the following* remarks on this 
subject : jJy/ •< V. 

y ^ V > C--* • > 

jX iJt.' I'w: 

xii\i 

^ ^ Jjjb 

ZV3 j'H lr~i; r^v -V.' 

x\ iJtyki cjJS J’izj^ U-1 &c. 

Intelligent followers of the Paraclete cannot but 
come to the conclusion, that such a religion as 
that professed by yon Christians must be false. 
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For, although no one ran be brought to imagine, 
that God consists of three persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost: yet allowing this, 
How, it may be asked, can these persons always 
continue to be three, and at the same time be 
only one? Again, if this be the case, how can 
one be supposed to be the Father, and another 
the Son? For, according to your belief, the 
whole is but one. The Father, for example, 
is the Son; and the Son the Father: and both 
these are the Holy Ghost, and vice versa ; which, 
after all, the Gospels deny.” After stating the 
common infidel objections, as to the impossibility of 
God being born into the world, of his eating, drink- 
ing, agonizing in the garden, dying on the cross, 
and leaving the world without a governour, we 
come to the doctrine of the resurrection, which 
is statcHl according to the dilVerent opinions of 
the Mohammedan doctors: some holding, that the 
body alone rises again ; others, the spirit : and 
others, botli body and soul united; upon which 
the author gives his own opinion, agreeing with 
the latter. Wc then have the image-worship of 
the Catholics brielly noticed as follows : sxj 

iJk.fSr’ 1.* Jl'1 

£?■ 2 
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j^jyj . We need not now notice yowv worship- 
ping wooden images of the Virgin Mary and 
Jesus, whether such wvoiship he intended as 
respectful to their persons, or for the purpose of 
paying them divine honours: . . . And, as a word 
is enough for the wise, believing as we do that 
you are such, we shall content ourselves with the 
mere hint. 

We then have the character and miracles of 
Mohammed enlarged upon, and his law described 
as one which should continue to the day of judg- 
ment : with the assertion, that he had been 
foretold by all the Prophets ; all of w hiili is 
supported by some text or other cited from the 
Koran. We then have the excellency of Mo- 
hammed's character contrasted with the perlidv 
of Judas, and the desertion of the disciples, at the 
time of our L^^rd’s trial, 'riie hook then closes 
with some remark'i on the dispersion of the Jt‘ws 
in consequence of our laird's crucifixion, and 
because they rejected Mohammed. We then 
have some verses so composed as to give the 
date of the tract, by adding together the numeri- 
cal values of the letters in w hich they are w ritten 
the following is one of the couplets. 
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" These divine rays receive light from the 
prosperity of the faith of Ali of Amran. 'I’hc 
sum of the letters in the last line being added 
together, makes the number 1031 , for tlie date 
of the Hejira, which ^nswers to a. d. 1621. We 


then have this epigraphe. 

i.n 
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This manuscript was finished on Thursday the 
fifth day of the month ShabSin a. h. 1031, by 
Sadr Oddeen Ibn Jaafar Ali Maamar. The 
date of the tract, therefore, is a. d. i6 *21-2. 
This tract was written, consequently, twelve 
years after the book of Xavier had been pub- 
lished, and was completed in the 8th month 
after its commencement. 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDINO EXTRACTS. 

Before we proceed to notice Guadagnoli’s 
reply to this tract, which enters into the question 
at too great a length to be transcribed here, 
it may be proper briefly to consider a few of 
the Persian’s objections; especially as Guadag- 
noli’s book is scarce. 
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The first objection^ viz. that tiic original 
Gospel had been lost, and tliat the Kvangeli.sls 
assembled in order to fabricate four new ones, 
is not only without the least foundation in history, 
but is altogether improbable. The objector thinks, 
that the discrepancies, nn he calls them, which he 
has found in the dift’erent books, arc |)roof siilli- 
cient of this fact. 1 cannot help thinking, that 
they constitute a much stronger |)nu)l‘ ti> the 
contrary. If the lOvangelist^ had conspired for 
tlie purpose of forging new Gospels, surely the\ 
would have made their copies agree, supposing 
they had published more than one : but, in sin h 
a case, the probability is, they would have pub 
lislied one only. It is rather extraordinary that 
Dr. Marsh, and some others, should have formed 
a similar hypothesis, not from the disa^rcf nf , 
but the agreement obsmvable in the W\\ of the 
difl'erent (iospcis. The merits of the llishop id 
Peterborough’s h\pothesis have been sullirientl\ 
discussed ’^riiosc <d' our author are too futile 
to need a moment consideration. 

I'he objection that onr Ixird’s precepts appa 
rentl) oppose those cd Moses is grounded on 
a mi.staken view of the subject. 'I'he judicial 
and ceriMiioiiial parts of the Law of Moses, were 
manifestly temporary. It was. therefore, to be 
cxp(*cte(i that llie\ would cease to be binding 
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when that Prophet should arise from among- his 
brethren, to whose injunctions he commanded 
tlie Israelites particularly to attend.* Besides, 
our Lord’s commission had nothing to do with 
temporalities. The sentiments which he delivered 
in his sermon on the* m«unt, had nothing- to do, 
cither with the authority of the Sanhedrim, or 
with that of Pilate*. His law, therefore, was not 
intended to affect their jurisdiction, but for indi- 
vidual ediiication : not for the statutes of the 
country, but to be written in the hearts of his 
followers. Divorce, as allowed by Moses, was 
a temporal enactment, and allowed only on account 
of the hardness of the licarts of the Jews. Our 
Lord’s declaration, therefore, on that subject, was 
intended to restore to its original purity, the law^ 
w hich had existed prior to that of Moses. His for- 
bearing to give sentence against the woman taken 
in adultery, was only a forbearance to interfere 
with the duties of the Sanhedrim ; and to meddle 
wdth a (juestion, which, he must have known, was 
intended to involve him in difficulties. 

The rite of circumcision, agiiin, was merely 
tem|)orarv ; and, as far as we know-, it had no 
existence prior to (he call of Abraham. There 
could be no reason, therefore, why it should con- 
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tinue, when the Jews should cease to be the 
peculiar people of (iod; or, that inspiration 
which had orig'inated it, should not command its 
cessation. The same may be said of all the 
other particulars adverted to by our author, it 
will, therefore, be uniun:e^ary to notice them 
severally. 

But, supposing the whole to be unanswerable, 
it would not hence follow that Islamism is right. 
Prophecy knows nothing of it. The passages 
cited by our objector have either been totally 
misunderstood, or erroneously cited ; and it will 
be found, that Mohammed opposes, not only 
Moses, but Jesus, and all the Prophets. If then the 
Scriptures, as we now have them, should propose 
difficulties infinitely greater than those alluded to, 
it would by no means follow, that Mohammed was 
a Prophet: and, as we have alnindant reason for 
believing that he was an impostor, it is our duty 
to reject him. 

As to the obiectiou of Christ’s being* occa- 
sionally called the Sou of (iod, (he Hon of Man, 
or the like, this, we shall perf:eive, is nothing 
more than might have been expected, when we 
consider his character. 

With respect to the discrepancies found in the 
diil'erent accounts of the same events, however 
irreconcilcable they may appear, it will not hence* 
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follow, either that Christianity is false, or that 
the Scriptures have been corrupted. But, the far 
greater part of the passages pointed out, arc not 
irrcconcileable. The daughter of Jairus, tnr 
instance, is said in one place to have been in 
the agonies of death, hntf in another to be dead 
and, in either case we are informed, that she cer- 
tainly was dead before our Lord came to her 
father’s house. It is true, our Lord .said that 
she slept, but this is nothing more than a common 
expression among the Jews, which seems to have 
originated from their belief in the resurrection. 
Our Lord also said that Lazarus slept, when it 
is certain that his disciples misunderstood him, 
by supposing that he meant the taking of rest 
in sleep. The discrepancy, therefore, remarked on 
this occasion, vanishes upon a little consideration : 
and, there can be no doubt, that others, on (he 
differences observable in the genealogies as 
given of our Lord by Matthew and Luke, on (he 
different accounts of the calling of Peter. — of 
his denying Christ, and the like, had we all the 
jiartieulars of each case before us, would also 
vanish. Such apparent discrepancies, therefore, 
affect neither the veracity nor the inspiration of 
the Evangelists ; and are nothing more than would 
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be found in the accounts of any two or more 
persons, recording- the same events in any age 
or country. It should be remembered too, tliat 
neither veracity nor inspiration consists in the 
adoption of an identity of words. Neither the 
Prophets nor Apostles cAntdnd for words. Their 
object is to present to our consideration 
of mighty import, which they do in the simplest 
and plainest manner, sometimes adding additional 
circumstances, and sometimes forbearing to do 
so. 

The objection grounded on the consideration 
of the Apostles having been weak in the faith, — 
having denied or forsaken Christ previous to their 
mission, amounts to nothing. W^e are told that 
they were to be endued with power from on high 
for their undertaking; and we are also told that 
they received it.* 

The objections taken to the doctrine of the 
Holy "IVinity, from the circumstance of its being 
inexplicable, or .from the consideration of the 
disputes of the Jacobites, Nestorians and others, 
must fall to the ground when we remember, that 
what God reveals it is our duty to believe, how- 
ever inexplicable the thing revealed may be. 
Tliere arc things in nature, of the existence of 
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which none doubt, but which all are unable to 
explain. The same may be true of the Trinity. 
In the Scripture, we know, God is represented 
as the Creator of mankind, and of all thinjrs 
visible and invisible: Christ as God, the koviI 
of God, the express image of his person, and 
as the Jledeoncr of mankind : and the Holy 
Ghost as the comft)rter and sanctifier of believers. 
This has been revealed for our instruction and 
encouragement, and it is quite sufficient for us. 
VVe have nothing to do with the disputes of 
Christians, whether Nestorians, Jacobites, or the 
like ; it is our duty to search the Scripture for 
ourselves, and to obey its commands. 

Nearly the same may be said, with respect 
to the gift of the Holy Ghost. With metaphysics 
and the doctrines about a first Cause we have 
but little to do in religion. It must rest on 
Kevciation alone. And Revelation has declared, 
that God will give his Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him. The authenticity of such declarations 
as these, can never be made to depend on our 
knowledge or ignorance, as to the manner of their 
fulfilment. This we must leave to him, who is 
all-wise, and at the same time all-powerful. 

It will not be necessary, I believe, to enter 
more particiilaiiy into these questions. The 
reader, who wishes to do so, may consult the 
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work of Giuidagiioii, of wliicli wc sliiill now 
yivc a short notice. 

NOTICE OF THE WORK OF GLADAGNOLI. 

The title is, Apologia pro Christiana Kcligi- 

one qua A. R. V. Philippo Guadagnolo Malle 

anensi, Clericorum Rcgul. Minoniin S. Theologia! 

et Arabica? lingua} Professore, rcspondetnr ad 

objectiones Ahmed filii Zin Alabadin, Persie As- 

[)!ianensis, contenlas in Libro inscripto Politor 

Speculi. Roma', Typis Sac. Congreg. de Prop. 

Fide. MDCXXXI. Siiperioruin Perjnissu,** On 

the following page we have the approbation and 

imprimatur, and in the next a dedication to Pope 

Urban the eighth. The preface which follows 

the dedication fills nearly four pages. The body 

of the work contains 557 sniall quarto pages, to 

which arc added two indexes, one of titles, &c. 

tlie other of things. 'I'lie following is taken 

from the preface ‘‘ Scripseral devotus (’hristiaine 
* 

Reliu'ionis Professor, ex \enerabili Jesuiturum vSo- 

o ’ 

cietate, ejusdem ( hristiaiia} fidci documenta, li- 
broqne sacra niysteriaconlinenti pradixerat tituliim 
Speculum verum oslnidcns. Fiibri titulum, et 
doctrinarn pariter, admiratus Nobilis quidam Persa, 
nomine Ahmed, filiiis Zin Alabadin, cum Malio- 
rneto fidem piajstarel, ncquiens inter anliquas, in 
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quibus jaciierat, tcncbras improvisi luminis ra- 
dios sustincre, vidcbatur sibi, speculum illud, non 
dc Sole Divinitatis reflexam veritalis lucern in ejus 
mcntcin ingerere, sed poiiiis de tenebris falsitatis 
ernentitas umbras : unde plura objecit speculo, et, 
quasi illud expoliturus, *suarum objectionuin con- 
gcri(?m, Palitorcjn Specidi^ nominavit: in quo 
universa Catliolicai fidci documenta evertere co- 
natur, prmcipuc Diviiiae Trinitatis, et Divinitatis 
(’liristi mysteria, eorum loco substituens Maho- 
ineti mendacia. Nos autem pro modulo nostro 
in prmsenli libro nostrm fidei rationem redden- 
tes, Apostolorum Principis nitimur obsequi prm- 
cepto, Epistula prima nuindantis : td shnus parati 
semper ad satisj actionem, omniposcenti nos ration 
ue?n (le ca, (pue in nobis csl spe. 

ICt qiioniain a Persis in contrarium allala in 
(juatuor partes divisa objiciuntur, nempe : Prirao 
circa Sacrosaiictum Trinitatis Mysterium. Se- 
cundc') circa IncITabile Incarnationis Sacramentum. 
'lertio circa Sacrarum Scriptuiarum auctoritatem. 
Quarto circa Alchoranum, ejusque Lcgislatorcm 
.Mahomctiim. Propterea in qualuor etiam tracta- 
lus Ilcsponsio disposita est; diverse tamen ordine: 
Sacrosancta* cnini Trinitatis, et Divinae Incar- 
nationis, mysteria nequeunt principiis nattiralibus 
comprobari, sed comm probatio altius petenda est, 
et ex divinis sacrarum Scripturarum testimoniis. 
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divinisqiic tmditionibus est dcrivaiida. Hepositi.s 
ad finem tantis mystcriis, ut fundamcnta 
jaciantur, quibus astrui possint. 

De sacrarum Scripturarum veritatc et sinre- 
ritate tractaius praimittitiir : in quo omnes ct sin- 

9 - 

guli libri, tarn vctcris, qiiam Novi Teslamcnti, 
divini esse probantur, auctoritatc Pontificum, 
Conciliorum, et Patrum: Insuper concessione 
tarn Alcborani. quani aliorum libroruin, (|uoruni 
auctoritas apud Afohamefanos irrcfragabilis est. 
lisdemque auctoritatibus(adjunrtis etiani rationibiis) 
osteiulitur, sacras Cbristianorum Scripturas (proiit 
INIahometaiii obloquuntur) nunquam fuisse adul- 
tcratas, idque magis perspiciinm redditur inspec- 
tione quorumdam locorum, qui prte cffiteris Scrip- 
turarum locis (ratione niateriip) inaximam in AJo- 
bametanorum mentibus excitare possent suspici- 
onem ; et tandem omnes ab eis propositm solviintur 
difficultates. 

Secundb, agitnr de Alchorano, ct ex qualita- 
tibus Divinm Icgis Psalmo xviii. rccensitis, nsten- 
ditur, propter mendacia, contradictiones, injns- 
titias, et ca*tcra in eo contenia, Alcboranum Dei 
legen» non esse ; sed Mahomcti continere impos- 
turas. Qui dcinde, non Proplieta, aiit Paraclitu.s 
(prout ipse de se jactat) sed impostor, et seductor 
fuisse dernonstratur, et simnl omnia pro eo a Persis 
allata refelluntur 
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Tcrtio : ostcnsa sacrarum Scripturarum verilate, 
ct siiiceritate; Mahometi, ejusqiic librorum falsitate: 
Cliristiana3 Religionis mystcria proponuntur. Ei pri- 
mo sacrosancta Divinarum personamm Trinitas ex- 
])licatur, deindc probatiir auctoritate Scripturarum, 
ct (ostensa prius ex J/aliftmetanorum libris et prin- 
cipiis, quanta sit sacrorum Conciliorum, Sanctorum 
I^atrum, ct aliorum* Scriptorum Catholicam fidein 
profitentium, circa Religionem auctoritas) probatur 
cx iisdcrn Conciliis, ct Patribus. Deindc ostendi- 
tur, Mahometum ipsum, quamvis invitum, vi tainen 
vcritatis tantuin inysterium fatcri coactum. Et 
tandem, Filii ct Spiritus Sancti ostensa Divinitate, 
rcali Triurn Personaruin distinctione, Spiritiim 
Sanctum otiam a iilio procedere, ad propositas 
difficultates respondetur. 

Quarto, ostenditur Cliristi Divinitas auctoritate 
Scripturarum, Conciliorum,^ Patriim, Sibyllarum, 
ct aliorum. Insuper et Mahometum, et Maliomc- 
tanos quosdain, etiain nolentes, Christi Divinita- 
tem fatcri compulsos, vi vcritatis* cogentc. Et post 
cxplicationcm mystcrii satisfit propositis difficulta- 
tibus. In (inc tandem vcluti in suinmarn quandam 
colliguntur argumenta, quibus Mahometani cxci- 
tantur ad Maliomcti abjiciendas imposturas, et 
falsitatcs : Cliristi vero ainplectandam veritatem. 
&c/’ 

H aving given that part of Guadagnoli's work 
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which points out the line of argument taken by 
him, it may be unnecessary to make any extracts 
from it, because the book is to be found in almost 
every large library ; those, therefore, who wish to 
consult it, can do so at any time. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with ofle^'ing a few remarks on 
it, and on Zain AKibadin’s work, and then pro- 
ceed with our account of Mr. Martyn's contro- 
versy. 

I do not very clearly see why Guadagnoli gave 
the title of Zain Alabadin's work Politor Sptculi, 
the title of the book, from which the foregoing 

extracts are taken, being ^ 

jj. "" A book of divine rays in 
refutation of Christian error ; unless indeed he 
had only seen an Ambic translation of it, to which 
such title might have been prefixed. Of this, 
however, I have not, the means of judging, as 
no extracts arc given in the work of Guadagnoli 
in the language of his original, whether that was 
Arabic or Persic.* 

It might be suggested, perhaps, that this was 
not the work to which (luadagnoli replied. I 
should think that scarcely possible, because the 
olyections in this work are those to whicli bis 
replies are made ; and because its date corre- 
sponds sufliciently near with that of Xavier and 
Guadagnoli, to make it extremely probable, (hat 
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this was the work to which lie gave the title of 
Politor Speculi. 1 do not think it will be neces- 
sary to detain the reader with his replies to the 
objections of the Persian writer, as the work itself 
may be consulted by those who wish to follow out 
(he question. Should it, be, necessary to prosecute 
(liis subject in future, it would be well to trans- 
late into the Persian Ajorae of our standard books 
nil (he apparent conti'adictions of the Scriptures, 
with Palcy’s evidences of Christianity, or the recent 
work of Mr. Sumner, which is perhaps the best 
adapted to Oriental readers. Grotius de Veritate 
ileligionis Christiana? was translated into the 
Arabic by the very learned Dr. Pocockc ; which 
might be circulated with advantage in the mean 
(ime. That work, however, is rather too short, 
and could only be considered as a substitule for 
a more exteusive one. 

NOTICE OF OTHER WORKS OX THE GENERAL 
CONTROVERSY. 

It would be diflicult to say how many books 
have been wriUen by the Mohammedans on this 
subject. In Marracci's refutations of (he Koran 
we find mention of one Ahmedus filius Abdhol- 
halimus, (p. 26.) who urges several of the argu- 
ments detailed in these tracts. In Hottinger's 
'^riicsaunis Philologicus (p. 12(>. Ed. ifioq.) we find 

h 
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one Ahmed Ibn Edris, asserting* that the Scriptures 
have been corrupted. In the life of Abdollatif 
edited by Mouseley,* page 69 , we find that a 
tract against the Jews and Cliristians had been 
written by that celebrated author. We find 
another cited by Abraham Ecchcllensis in Labbe’s 
edition of the Councils. (Tom. II. p. 393.) 

In the collection of Mr.. Burkhardt, now pre- 
served in the Public Library of Cambridge, there 
is another against both the Jews and Christians^ by 
^ AH, surnamed Elmunir, of the 
Sect of Shafia. 

The principal^ and indeed almost only, argu- 
ments urged on this question by the Mohamme- 
dans are also to be found in Pococke’s specimen of 
Arabian History, pp. 14, 18R, &c. which have also 
been given in the following tracts in reply to 
Mr. Martyn. Other books may probably he found 
in the diflerent libraries of Europe : but, as there 
is no probability of their affording any thing new 
on the subject, we may be excused in not making 
the enquiry. 

NOTICE OF THE CONTROVERSY WITH 
MR. MARTYN, &C. 

NVc shall now give some account of the con- 
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troversy held by Mr. Martyn. U appears from 
his Memoirs,* that he left the Bay of Bengal 
ill January 1811 ^ and arrived at Shiraz in the 
June following. After disputing several times 
with the Literati of that place, lie was informed on 
July 3 , that Mirza IbrAhim, the preceptor of all 
the Moolas, was then writing a book in defence 
of Mohammedanism / which appeared accordingly 
on the 26 tli of the same month.f A consider- 
ahle time had been spent/’ it is said, “ in its pre- 
paration ; and, on its seeing the light, it obtained 
tlie credit of surpassing all former treatises upon 
Islam.” The epigraphe to this tract, given in 
Mr. Martyirs memoirs, does not occur in the ma- 
nuscript wiiich has come to my hands ; it is this : 

Tliis was rinishecl by Ibraheem ben al Hosyn, 
after the evening of the second day of the week, 
the :23 rd of the month Jemadi the second, in the 
year of the Hegira of the prophet. On him 
who lied be a thousand salutations!” There is a 
very extraordinary mistake made here, not by the 
compiler of the Memoirs, but by Mr. Martyn 
himseli; whose manuscript now lies before me. 
According to the Tables of Gravius, the year 
1223, of the Hejira, corresponds to a. n. 1808, 


• I*a£jp .J.'ii. lirst edition. + Pa^^c 401. 
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just three yoars before Mr. Marlyn had arrived in 
Persia. He should have given, therefore, of 
the Hejira, and not 1223, But there is another 
mistake in this date, the 26th of July according 
to my calculation must fall on the 7th of the month 
llejeb, and not on the 2VJrd of the first Jemudi. 
iMr. Martyn's date of the completion of the tract 
is, therefore, about a fortnight later than the time 
of its publication. It is most prribable that he 
has, in both cases, mistaken the Oriental dates , 
and, as he kept a Journal dated after the Ku- 
ropeau manner, his European dates are probably 
correct. 

His answer, ’ says Mr. Martyn s Biographer, 
(p. 403.) “ was divided into two parts : the first 
was devoted prhwipalhj to an attack upon Ma* 
hometanism : the second was intended to display 
the evidences and establish the authority of the 
Christian faith. It was written in Persian, and 
from a translation of the first |)art, wiiich lias been 
found, we pi*rcei\e that .Mr. Martyn, ‘ having 
such hope,' used great plainiu*ss of speech, whilst, 
at the same time, In* treated his opponent with 
meekness and courtesy, &c,” 

This is not quite correct. .Mr. .Martyn’s 
re[di(*s consisted not of two, but of three parts, 
as the n‘ader will perceive from the following 
tran.slutions. Nor do thev treat of (he evidences 
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nf Christianity, at least in the sense in which that 
word is usually received. Towards the end of the 
third tract, indeed, some of the evidences in favour 
of Christianity arc proposed : but with this Mr. 
Martyn’s Biographer seems not to have been ac- 
quainted. 

It will not be necessary for me to say any 
thing on the merits of these tracts : the reader 
is at liberty to form his own opinion respecting 
Ihem. I can only say, that, in translating* them, 

I have endeavoured to give the sense and spirit 
of their author without confining myself to a 
merely verbal rendering of the originals. Mr. 
Martyn’s translation of the Arabic tract of Mirza 
Ibrahim, as also of two of his own, I had before 
me : but, they are written with so many erasures 
and cancels, and are, in other respects, so diffi- 
cult to decipher, that 1 made very little use of 
them. I have adopted the same principle of trans- 
lation in other instances, giving as I conceived 
Avhat the author himself would have given, had he 
written in English. If I have erred, in any re- 
spect, I shall l)e much obliged to any one who 
w ill take the pains to set me right. 1 could only 
wish such remarks to be communicated in the 
language of the gentleman and the scholar, which, 
it is to be regretted, does not always adorn the 
|)ages of our modern Heviews. 
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Of the reply to Mr. Martyn's tracts by tlie 
INIirza Mohammed of Hamadan, the Biographer 
had probably not heard^ I shall therefore proceed 
to give the best account of its author, which has 
come to my hands. Hearing, a little more than 
twelve months ago, that his Excellency Mir/a 
Salih had come to this country in the character 
of Envoy extraordinary from the Crown Prince 
of Persia to his Britannic IMajesty ; and, having- 
made his accpiaintance during a former residence 
in this country, 1 addressed a Persian note to him, 
requesting he would do me the favour to give 
me a short account of the Mirza Buza of 
Hamadan. The following is my note, to which 
is appended the Mirza’s reply. 


TO Hi.s i:\( r:LLi:\< ^ mikzx 

(rrt'af ( itruiu Stmt, I.uNtlan. 
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iUwl fcXj! V’' 

• ^,3M?a^ 

It will be unnecessary to trouble the reader with 
a translation of the first, the object of it having- 
been already mentioned. The second may lie 
translated as follows. 

Dear Sir, 

You haveasked me of the Ilaji Klharamein,* 
tlic Haji Moola lluza. He is of the illustrious 
of Hamadan, who, during* his youth, spent the 
whole of his time in the study of the sciences, and 
particularly thos^e which may be called Theoretic. 
He attended on Ali Shah Boozorg,f and others 


* 'I’hat is, one who has inadf tin* pilf^riniafri* to Mecca and 
Medina. 

t It is much to be re^retUrd that Mr. Martyii’s Uio^raplier 
did not consult some one conversant with Oriental literalun* 
before lie printed Ihnr^on^ for litMizor^j the Mnn/tri of Mow- 
1 II wee Hooni, instead <jf tin* Muxntui, Xv. which disfigure tin 
Memoirs. 
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whose peculiar study was that of divinity : and 
on him he attended for a considerable time in the 
practice of those things, which are necessary for 
the improvement of both the head and the heart. 
After this he attended on Noor Ali Shah. For 
some time he was in the confidential service of the 
present king. During the last five years he has 
been at Tcbriz, the present capital of thfc empire, 
which he has spent in bringing up those who are 
destined for the offices of religion. And, as he 
ranks high in the profession of the sciences, his 
employment is in teaching them, which is attended 
with great success. With tlie people, in general, 
ho maintains the character of being polite and 
agreeable. And, as he is connected with the 
Vizier, he is continually and strenuously em- 
ployed in redressing the aggrievances of those, 
who have no other means of obtaining a hearing 
This is a summary of his laudable character, of 
which you required to be informed. 

If I understand this aright, the author of the 
last tract is at the head of the Soofees or Mystics 
of Persia, that lie is a good moral character, and 
hiiih in favour at Court, ^riiat he is liable to the 
rliargc of bigotry is, I think, apparent on the face 
of his tract, and tliat he has more than once ex- 
pressed himself in a very unbecoming; manner is 
also clear. Ilis style is, as it will be seen here- 
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after, correct and elegant^ while his arguments 
are, in most instances^ weak and futile. In acute- 
ness and learning he is very far inferior to Zain 
Elabadin, and in both, as much the superior of 
Aga Acber, another writer on this subject, of whom 
we shall have some account hereafter. In ancient 
History and Scripture the Persians arc neces- 
sarily very ignorant, the best means they have 
of obtaining either being, the fragments found 
in the Koran or the traditions : nor is there much 
probability of their improving, in this respect, until 
they shall possess a good translation of the whole 
Bible, with some such works as the Connections 
of the Old and New Testament by Prideaiix, 
The Connections of Sacred and Profane History 
by SImekford, and some good Commentary on the 
Text of Scripture 

With respect to the manuscripts of which 
the following tracts are translations, those which 
contain the four lirst tracts are written on forty- 
live small 24to leaves in the Niskhi hand, neat- 
ly, but not correctly, written. Tlie first tract is 
that of Mirza Ibrahim in Arabic, the three foU 
lowing ones are Mr. Martyn’s replies in the 
Porsian. The rejoinder of Hamadani is written in 
a very neat Niskhi hand, but incorrectly, par- 
ticularly in the Hebrew citations^ as noticed in 
the pages nf the trnrislutioii. The size is octavo. 
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The text covers 90 leaves very closely written on 
hi|iylily polislied pafver. The whole of these tracts 
I have copied out for the press, and intend to 
print them for circulation as early as circum- 
stances will allow, with a translation of the reply 
subjoined to the transfatidn of the last tract. But 
whether the translation will retain exactly that 
form and matter, 1 am not yet quite determined, 
and shall be glad to receive any suggestions 
likely to render it more effectual for the end for 
which it has been designed. Perhaps it would be 
adviscable to add a Section on the discordances 
found between the Koran and the Scriptures, — on 
the inconsistency of the text of the Koran, and the 
like, incorporating at the same time as much of the 
matter found in Appendix B, p. 124, &c. as may 
be found convenient. But this must stand over 
for (he present. 

Of another manuscript of this controversy, viz. 
that of Aga Aebcr, a notice with some extracts is 
given at page 22. And again, in Appendix A, at 
page 40. It will be necessary here only to say, 
that this MS. is neatly written in the Niskhi hand 
on fine blue paper. It is of the 12mo. form, and 
covers about 70 leaves not very closely written, 
w ith remarks occasionally occurring in the margin. 
The style is neat, and in some instances florid. 
The matter which it contains, however, as niav he 
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seen from tlie extracts «*iven in Appendix A, is of 
the most trifling and ludicrous description : and, 
as it has already been remarked, is as much infe- 
rior to tlie work of Hamadani, as that of llania- 
dani is to the work of Zain Elabadin. A book to 
which occasional reference has been made in the 
following* pages is, the Kafi of Kuleini ; and, in 
one instance, a commentary upon it has been 
quoted. This book, according to the anlhor of 
the Dabistan, is of high authority among the sect 
of the Shiah, which prevails in Persii^. I'he won^s 
of the autlmr of the Dabistan are, 

. ,*jo A ajJL< Sj\ ijS “ TIui 

book entitled the Kafi, which was published by 
iMoharnincd Ibii Yaakoob Elknleini, contains the 
three sciences.’ 'riiis he mentions as a book to 
which the Shiah have constant recourse, as con- 
taining the rules by which they can determine tin* 
mind of their Pryphet, either by tradition, the ex- 
press text of the Koran, fir by invesligatifUi. The 
copy which I have used, consists of about a 
thousand leaves of large cpiarto, correctly and 
elegantly written. Ihe language is Arabic; the 
style pure and perspicuous. To those, who wish 
to makf* llunnselves ac<|uainted with the opinions 
oi the Shiah, this hook is almost invalualih*. 
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Whether there is another copy oC it in England 
1 know not ; that which 1 have used was lent to 
me by a kind friend, Jonathan Scott, Esq. of 
Shrewsbury, Author of many valuable works on 
Oriental literature, to whom I owe almost every 
Ihing* with regard to* my Oriental studies. 

Tlie Commentary is incomplete, not extending 
to a fourth part of •the matter found in the ori- 
ginal work. It contains, however, much valuable 
information on the tenets of the Shiah, and some 
good grammatical remarks on the text of Kuleini. 
"i'hese are books which it is almost indispensable 
should be studied by Missionaries. And it would 
be adviscable to print some pretty large extracts 
from them for that purpose. 

The Dabistan, the Habeeb .Masayar, the llau- 
/a(, .Vssafii, the Hakkul Yakeen, and other books 
<»ccasionally mentioned, arc too well known to 
need any description here. Eor an account of 
the work entitled Definitiojis, the reader 

is refeired to the tenth Tonig dcs Notices ct 
Extraits dvs MSS, dc la Bibliothequv du Roi, 
where he will find all he can want on its use and 
character, from the pen of the learned de Sacy. 
The co[)y i have used is one of the two found in 
the collection of INIr. Burkhardt, in the Public 
Library of this University. It would be a great 
advantage to the student of Oriental literature. 
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if some one who has sufficient means and leisure, 
would collate the copies of this work, and print 
n correct edition of it, with such additions and im- 
provements in notes, as his own experience might 
enable him to give. This w'ould be an excellent 
supplement to the Ka moos, in which we find scarcely 
any of the terms used in the different sciences. 

Having stated every thing that occurs to me 
as necessary, with reference to the manuscri[)ts, 
&c. to which recourse has been had in compiling 
the following work, 1 now take the opportunity 
of presenting my sincere thanks to the Kiglil 
Honourable Lord Teignmoulh for the trouble 
he was so good as to take in making ciujuiry 
after the MSS. relating to Mr. Marlyn’s contn*- 
versy, and to Sir (iorc Ouseley for his kindne.ss 
in lending them for the purpose of being Irans- 
iated and published. I have als(» to thank the 
Rev. Mr. Simeon for the miniature from which 
the portrait of Mr. .Marty n has beiui engraved 
Ibr the present .work. J’Iumc is indeed another 
[K>rtrait published, taken from a painting made 
in India, aiui which is now to be had at the 
l)ooksellers ; but, as the present one was taken 
before Mr. Martvii left the University, I tlionglit 
1 should be ju.stified in endeavouring to perpC' 
tuate the likeness at that period 

r have now to apologize for the length of 
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time which has elapsed during the progress of 
this work through the press. Much ill-health, 
ofliciai duties, and some previous engagements, 
have been the cause. In future, perhaps, I may 
be able to contribute something more on this sub- 
ject: and, if 1 can do so, in a way likely to ad- 
vance the glory of God, and the good of man, 
I shall not shrink •from the task. 
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TRANSLATION 


OF 

THE ARABIC TRACT 

IQbtaliiin. 


In the name of the compassionate and mer- 
ciful God. 

Praise be to God the Lord of created beings, 
and benediction and peace upon the person 
chosen for his Messenger, and particularly upon 
our Prophet Mohammed the seal of Prophets 
and Apostles, and upon all his posterity and 
companions. — But to proceed ; since a certain 
Christian Priest has requested me to set down 
the proofs upon which I rely respecting the 
mission of our Prophet Mohammed after Christ 
(upon our Prophet and upon him be peace) it 
became my wish to write the following pages, 
hoping they may be of advantage to him, or to 
others who are in quest of the truth ; and should 
he think proper to reply, it is hoped he will 
refrain from a mere strife about words, which is, 
at best, but the offspring of folly;* for God 


* Sale’s Koran, Vol. 11. p. 
A 
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directeth whom he pleaseih into the right way.” 
And may he grant to both him and us a disposition 
to justice^ as well as an aversion to prejudice 
and mere dispute. 

I say then (and from him I ask assistance) 
that the reality of a prophQ,tic mission cannot be 
established, in the estimation of those who are 
not Prophets, but by the production of a miracle*; 
that is, by an effect exceeding common expe- 


* This definition of a miracle is Jilso given in the 
LU\L\j!txV tlcfimlionSj thus : 

Jjri/ cT^ ^ miracle is an 

event exceeding experience, calculated to excite men to virtue 
and happiness, accompanied by a claim to prophecy : the object 
of which is to afford proof of the truth of one, who says that he 
is a Prophet, being sent from God.'' But, as there are other 
miracles spoken of occasionally by the Mohammedans, it might 
be proper to notice them in this place. In the same work we 
have the following account of them. 

ifujlai! 

Elkaramat (or a wonder, as 

I shall translate it wherever it occurs in this work) is the 
production of an event, exceeding common experience, by some 
person who makes no claim to prophecy. But, such extra- 
ordinary event, brought about without faith and good works, is 
called Istidraj (or prodigy) : but that which is accompanied by 
a claim to prophecy is a miracle." This has been cited by 
Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. ipi. 



rience, corresponding- to a claim of prophecy 
madCj and accompanied by a challenge to pro- 
duce the like.* 

It is not here intended to dwell upon the 
propriety of this definition ; but to proceed to 
shew, that the question fit issue must be deter- 
mined by three considerations. First, that it be 
known, that this extraordinary event, upon which 
the mimclc is founded, be not necessarily con- 
fined to any one art or thing exclusive of others ; 
but only, that every thing which man, considered 
merely as such, cannot perform, may constitute 
such extraordinary event, whether it be brought 
about by art, craft, sound, writing, or any thing 
else, provided that no other can do the same. 
Such must be the extraordinary event. In the 
next place, it must be accompanied with a chal- 


* latter of these words, which is 

rather of unusual occurrence, is thus explained in tlie 

Ijj i. e. is the requestiiiff 

some one to do sometliing equal to what lias been done by 
another, or to confess his inability to do so. Again in the 
Soorah, \j 

To do something equal to another 

in any affair : also to challenge any one, and to endeavour to 
overcome him. 
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lenge to produce the like. It is then a miracle; 
otherwise, it is only a wonder. 

We have said, that such extraordinary event 
is not necessarily confined to one thing, ex- 
clusive of others; since the proof (as to its 
constituting a miracle)* does not depend upon 
particularity, in which case preference would be 
absurd. Besides, we see a great variety in the 
mii*acles of the Prophets, whence we may infer 
that |)articularity was excluded. And indeed, the 
question itself rests upon grounds entirely dif- 
ferent. 

In the second place, it may be observed, that 
the knowledge of the event in question being 
a miracle, depends on two considerations. One 
of which is, that the person himself (who is 
desirous of obtaining this information) be of the 
art or calling, (to which the miracle naturally 
attaches itself) as, for example, that he be a 
magician, as it respects the miracles of Moses ; 
or, that he be a physician, with respect to the 
greater part of the miracles of Jesus: or, that he 
be skilled in the science of music, as it respects 
the miracles of David*. And the second is, that 
this knowledge be obtained by the instrumentality 
«»f those who are skilled in such art; that is, that 


* See Sale's Koran, Vol. IF. pp. and ‘J76’-7, aiul 
the Notes. Marracci IVxl. Part IV. p. 107. 



he (who brings about such event) be not a magi- 
cian, from the attestation of persons skilled in 
magic^ and from their denial that the event in 
question can be brought about by that art. Such, 
for example^ as the turning of a rod into a ser- 
pent : so that it be kuovmi that this is a miracle 
and not magic; — to the magicians, in the first 
place, from their knowledge of magic ; and to 
others, in the second, from their confession that 
it has not been effected by that art; provided 
their number be such as to preclude the possi- 
bility of conspiring for the propagation of false- 
hood. 

But, losing sight of both these considerations, 
how could the difference possibly be known? 
Since any person, ignorant of magic, would 
suppose every miracle to be mere magic ; which 
indeed can only effect a change in the forms of 
things. And, in like manner, any one ignorant 
of physic would refer every mii'acle to its opera- 
tion ; which, again, is nothing more than the 
science of affecting other bodies. And thus, 
should any one have the power of bringing down 
the Heavens to the Earth ; or, on the contrary, 
of elevating the Earth to the Heavens, there 
would be no possibility of persuading such 
that this had not been effected by art. But any 
Magician or Physician would, without the least 
difficulty, determine that such an event was a 
miracle, and not the effect of either magic or 



physic. Aiid^ furthei., should such a number of 
IMagicians or Physicians as would preclude the 
possibility of their conspiring^ tor the propagation 
of falsehood^ Join in attesting the same thing, 
assurance would be obtained to the same etlect. 

Now, the first of these methods of obtaining 
assurance on this point, is not more satisfactory 
than the second : but, in fact, each has a force 
peculiar to itself. For, in the first case, assurance 
being obtained without the intervention of an- 
other, the result sliould seem more satisfactory 
than in the second. But in the second, as 
as.surance is obtained by the concurrence of so 
many us to preclude the possibility of their con- 
spiring for the propagation of falsehood, we 
have a more satisfactory result than in the first. 
The assurance then, of those who arc neither 
Magicians nor Physicians/ as it respects the 
missions of Moses and Jesus, is necessarily ob- 
tained bv the .scc<iiid method. And, when we 
know that the Magicians and Physicians con- 
curred in attesting, that what had proceeded from 
Moses and Jesii.s was tiic eflect of neither magic 
nor physic, wc obtain assurance of the reality of 
their missions. But, were we not sure of this, 
wc might suppose the one to have been a 
Magician, the other a Physician, Just as wc 
now believe them to have been Prophets. Be- 
sides, had not the Magicians first believed in 
Mo.scs, after contemplating the miracles he per- 
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formed^ the judgment of God could not properly 
have fallen upon Pharaoh ; nor could he have 
become the object of divine punishment, either 
in this world or the next, in consequence of his 
refusing to believe in the miracles of Moses : 
because they must Ii^ivc; appeared to him as the 
effects of mere magic. But when the Magicians 
themselves first Relieved, the judgment upon 
Pharaoh was just : because good sense could ni>t 
have supposed that they conspired in attesting 
these miracles^ with a view to the propagation 
of falsehood. And hence Pharaoh became a proper 
object of punishment in both worlds \ 

In the third place, it should be remembered 
that it is not usual with God to permit the per- 
formance of miracles by the Prophets to absolute 
sutficicncy, as noticed in the first place : for if 
this had been the case, it would have followed, 
that the Prophets must have wrought miracles for 
every individual according to his own art or 
calling ; and hence, the miracles of Moses would 
have effected the Magicians alone: — those of 
Jesus, the Physicians. And as these Prophets 
were sent to others besides the Magicians and 
Physicians, they must have wrought miracles for 
the satisfaction of every scientific person, refer- 
riblc to his particular science. But this has never 
been the case : and hence wv are assured, that 


* S<*c S.ilf's \ t»l. II. i>. l.'iS. 
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God did consider as sufficient^ the manifestation of 
such miracles by the Prophets^ as vrould produce 
conviction^ whether known to be such immedi- 
ately, or mediately by the intervention of the 
learned, making* no difference^ as it respected 
the object of such mission.; which was^ that it 
should be known that he who performed such 
act was a Prophet, and not a pretender : and that 
what he did was a miracle, and not the effect 
of art or profession. 

Now, there can be no doubt, that, for the 
most part, the knowledge of any miracle’s being 
real is to be obtained by the means mentioned in 
the second place: and hence will appear the 
necessity, that the miracles performed by every 
Prophet should be refenrible to such art or science, 
as was known and practised in liis times ; which 
was actually the case in the instances already 
mentioned. The miracles of Moses, for e.\umple, 
were such as to be referribic to the art of magic, 
on account of the prevalence of magic in his 
times ; and because the real difference between 
his miracles and magic would be known to the 
Magicians from their knowledge of magic ; and 
to others from the confession of these learned 
men ; and hence, the declarations of God became 
binding upon all, whether learned or unlearned : 
contrary to what would have been the case had 
not magic been then generally known ; and in 
which it could not have been ascertained that such 
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performances were miracles and not mag;ic, so 
as to have tended in any measure to the establish- 
ment of his mission. 

The same might be said, with respect to the 
miracles of Jesus. But if you invert the order 
of things, and ascribe the miracles of Moses to 
Jesus, and vice versa, you will perceive that they 
will be useless to both ; and utterly inetFectual in 
making their missions binding upon any one ; 
contrary to what was really the fact : in which 
case the declarations of God could have been 
binding on no one. 

These things then being premised, we now 
affirm that there appeared an Arab among us, who, 
making a claim to prophecy, proposed as his 
miracle the production of a certain written com- 
position, and then asserted that mankind were 
unable to produce the like, by any effort of 
rhetoric, or any thing else. And since we 
have shewn, that a miracle is not necessarily con- 
fined to any one science, to the exclusion of 
another, provided it be such as comport with 
the dignity of a Prophet, there can be no im- 
propriety in his making this the miracle, upon 
which he would establish his prophetic mission. 
And since we have also shewn, that an assurance 
of the reality of the miracle is to be obtained either 
from a knowledge of the science, &c. to which 
the alleged miracle is refcrrible ; or, by the 
attestation of those skilled in such science, that 
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it is impossible to produce the like. And as we 
iiave also shewn that an absolute sufficiency in 
the assurance of inability is not to be expected, 
as laid down in the first place ; we now affirm, 
that the mission of Mohammed has been esta- 
blished with the Arabs, JPersians, Turks, and the 
inhabitants of Dailain^ With the Arabs, on 
account of their knowledge jnf tlie Arabic lan- 
guage. and of the science of elocpience. Had 
therefore his production originated in this science, 
they could have produced its equal. Hut they 
have not, notwithstanding the great numbers of 
their orators and preachers, and the prevalence 
of these professions, at that time : to which may 
be added, the extreme enmity they would exercise 
towards him, as is always the case, when such 
claims are advanced. Ilis mission too is esta- 
blished with others, by the confession of the 
learned among the A nibs (lui morons as they 
were, and extensive as were their territories) of 
their otter inability to produce the like. So that, 
in fact, no one of them, during the space of 
twelve hundred years, has yet produced the like, 
notwithstanding the continued allegations of the 


Ditrni rf f)ri/rm, I’roviticv <lii Hfiyaiimf* «!«• IVtm-, r|iii 
M *'t€rncl \v Ifni^ fie Li c<»tc nirndionalf* cir la iikt ('aspieniir, 
a laqitelle file a floiiTir miii imm ; car (in cn IVrMcn 

ertUr mer, la tm t tic I)iln», aiis«ti.lm*ti cjiu' la wvi tic 
ft la r/ir, fh Ciuf'>n. J) M. rMnt I5il>. Oridilal. 
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preachers of Islainism^ that the Koran holds out 
a challenge to all. Now^ in the matter of a pro- 
phetic mission, nothing less than assurance can 
be admitted as of any weight : and therefore, 
assurance is of the first importance. But as- 
surance has here bcen« obtained in the most 
satisfactory manner: namely, from the inability 
of men to producQ the like; just as the claim 
had been made by Mohammed; his mission has 
therefore been thus established with those also, 
who were not Arabs. 

Nor can it be said, that he laid claim to 
inimitability in sciences long ago forgotten ; but 
in the sciences of eloquence as taught in the 
Arabic language. We, however, who are Persians 
may di.srcgard such a conclusion, with respect to 
ourselves ; for we may answer, that we are 
unacquainted with the subtleties of the Arabic 
language, just as any individual might be of 
physic, and tlic sciences which it comprehends. 
It might then be rejoined that it is possible too, 
that what Jesus did by way of challenge : viz. his 
curing the leper, the man who had been blind 
from his birth, and raising the dead, might also 
have resulted from his knowledge of physic, and 
not from the power of working miracles; and 
that the circumstance of others not having done 
the like, cannot be construed as sufficient to 
refute this supposition, as he might have been 
the most skilful amongst them ; and that no other. 



on this account^ had sufficient ability to oppose 
him. In the same manner, may the miracles of 
Moses be met ; and thus both their missions 
still be questioned, notwithstanding all they did. 
Which is absurd ; for their miracles were mani- 
festly intended to establish, their missions with 
all. We answer, in the second place, directly, 
that the object of these performances was the 
establishment of prophetic missions ; and for the 
assurance that they proceeded from God, and 
not from human proficiency. 

This assurance is then to be obtained from 
an acquaintance with the sciences of eloquence, 
which must be founded upon a knowledge of the 
elements of language, just as it is from the 
unanimous confession of the learned; viz. (hat 
it is a miracle, and not the elVect of eloquence 
alone ; — an assurance, in whicli there can remain 
no doubt; and no less convincing than that of 
the miracles of the other Prophets. Nay, it is 
more so ; for the impossibility of imitation is now 
just what it was at the first performance of the 
miracle, on account of its perpetuity, and its 
utter incapability of decay*. And further, it will 
for ever remain just what it was at the first 
propagation of Jslarnism, contrary to the cha- 
racter of the miracles of other I’rophets, of which 


• 7 his is to In* rimiid in S|Hriim ii I list 

Arab. p. Ifl;. am! Nfarratrei's I*hkI. F^l^l II. .'Wl. 



we have now nothin"* remaining but mere rela- 
tions^ as Moses or Jesus, for instance, did this 
or that ; or it is thus preserved by tradition. But 
no relation can have the evidence of an eye- 
witness. The miracles of other Prophets, more- 
over, in addition to -their want of evidence, as 
already noticed, when compared with that of the 
Koran, will by length of time become less and 
less convincing ; because in process of time any 
relation must become less impressive. But the 
miracle of the Koran, on the contrary, will, in 
process of lime, become more so, because the 
learned who have confessed their inability to 
produce the like, will have been more numerous, 
though the miracle itself will remain exactly what 
it was at the first : and the conviction of its 
being a miracle will thus become more powerful. 
Hence will the mystery be explained, why this 
Prophet was, to the exclusion of all others, 
termed the seal of prophecy : because, as the 
evidence of their miracles is daily becoming 
weaker, a time must at last arjive, when it will 
fail of afibrding assurance, that they were miracles 
at all ; whence would arise the necessity of the 
mission of another prophet and other miracles, 
lest men should have an argument of excuse 
against God after the Apostles had been sent to 
them":” contrary to what is the fact, as it respects 
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the Arabs agreed in believing in Mohammed, and 
on account of this very miracle. If this then be the 
case^ how can any one continue longer to doubts 
or refuse to place his faith in Mohammed and 
his miracle ? Place your confidence in God, 
therefore, that you may •become happy*.” 

Again, the miracles of Mohammed are con- 
versant about subjects purely intellectual, and 
directed to those who can comprehend such sub- 
jects; while, on the contrary, those of Moses 
and Jesus had respect only to objects of sense, 
and were directed to those who were conversant 
with such objects. And, generally, their miracles 
would have had no force had not the generality 
of people been more conversant with the objects 
of sense, than with those of intellect. Now 
there can be no doubt, that the better informed 
form a much higher estimate of miracles purely 
intellectual, than they can of those which respect 
the mere objects of sense. The miracles of the 
former Prophets, therefore, would have more force 
with the vulgar ; those of the last Prophet with 
the better informed. 

The miracle of the Koran is therefore esta- 
blished several ways, in reference to the miracles 
of other Prophets ; and should not this satisfy the 
unreasonable demands of some, who still require 


* 'I'he last verso of Chap. III. of the Koran. Sale, Vol. I. 
p. H7. 
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miracles like those of the former Prophets, I can 
only say ; These are they who would change 
the better for the worse ; from such it is best 
to turn away/* But should the Prophet* turn 
from (hem, leaving them and their object to the 
will of the Almighty, no l>lame could be attached 
to him ; since they may be compared to those 
who ask for light at* noon>day. But the truth is, 
their object is nothing but perverseness and con- 
tumely even against God. And, further, should 
he grant them their desire, still they would 
neither believe nor follow him ; but go on to 
make greater and greater demands. Now as no 
real advantage could accrue from the granting 
of such requests, no sensible man would ever 
think of complying with them, much less would 
he who is infinitely wise and good. 

In the third place, we shall descend to par- 
ticulars. Losing sight then, of the second and 
third considerations, we have no hesitation in 
affirming, that the first is sufficient. We say, 
therefore, there can be no doubt that a miracle 
is not necessarily confined to one art or thing, 
to the exclusion of others ; but that every thing 
which another person cannot effect, provided it 
be accompanied by a challenge to produce the 


* Allusions to passages in the Koran, Chap- II. v. 6o. 
VI. V. 67. 
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like^ is a miracle. Now there is no doubt that 
Mohammed made a claim to prophecy ; and that 
he produced a written composition, which he 
affirmed could not be equalled. Those then, who 
were not skilled in sciences of this kind, and not 
able to perceive wherein the miracle consisted, 
would not be bound to receive it ; and hence, 
his mission could not affect them. But when he 
produced that which the Arabs could not; and 
they confessed tlieir inability to do so, the reality 
of his claim was made out ; and his mission 
established with the Arabs by virtue of this 
miracle*. And, again, when his mission was 
established with them, it was, at the same time, 
established with all other nations, from the 
consideration of this text. We have not sent 
thee, but to all mankindt.*' The same may 
be shewn from other passages, in which it is 
plainly declared, that it is the duty of all to follow 
him : and no one will suppose his word to be 
false, after the reality of his mission has been 
proved in general. 

Again, it should be observed, that waving 


* It i.s a little unfortunate for thiM conclusion, however, 
that some of the Arabs have confesse<l, that the Koran could 
not only be equalled, but Hurpa.s.sed in elegance. See Marracci 
de Aicorano, p. 44 — .5. And that this has been done, no one 
will doubt, who can read the Makam^it of Hainadani and 
Hariri. 

t Surat 34. v. Sale. Vol. II. p. «80. 



the two last considerations, there will be no 
possibility of establishing the mission of any one 
of the Prophets with mankind in general, except 
in this way : namely, that what they have 
revealed, and received credit for, should again 
be established by some subse(|iient revelation, 
which must also be generally received, and thus 
must the mission ot the former be established by 
that of the latter Prophet, however difficult that 
may be. 

Nor let it be said that the concurrence of 
the generality of the Arabs, as to the impossi- 
bility of producing an equal to the Koran, was 
unknown ; or, that their concurrence in what 
they believed, is of no value, because, we may 
not know' that they have spoken the truth. 
For in this, as in a former case, we reply, 
first, by shewing the absurdity of such a sup- 
position, thus ; Then was the agreement of 
the Magicians and Physicians re.specting the 
miracles of Moses and Jesus unknown ; and 
the accordance of those, who believed in those 
two Prophets, useless. And secondly, directly, 
that their agreement, in the estimation of those 
who believed that they had not conspired for the 
propagation of falsehood was sufficient, however 
few they might have been : since the object in 
view was, to obtain an assurance, that no one 
could produce the like. When, however, w'e 
have come to the conclusion that the Arabs did 



not conspire for the propagation of falsehood^ we 
can then also come to a conclusion from the 
revelation itself, as to its authenticity^ which will 
be drawn from the numerous predictions of future 
events which it contains^ and which every atten- 
tive reader of it must observe. 

It >vill, moreover, be of no small weight in 
establishing the divine origin of the Koran, to 
contemplate the mysteries and scientific subtilties 
which it contains, and the precepts founded 
thereupon: — to consider also its fundamental 
laws, the object of which is, the glory and praise 
of God, obedience to him, conversion from the 
love of the world, and an ardent desire for the 
enjoyment of that which is to come. Nor is there 
any other way to come to God, but this. So 
much for the miracle which Mohammed wrought 
for the foundation of Islamism. 

But as it respects his other miracles, whether 
performed on animate or inanimate beings, whe- 
ther great or small, they almost exceed enumera- 
tion, so that some of the Doctors of Islamism 
have computed them at four thousand four hun- 
dred and forty. Others have held, that the more 
remarkable miracles amounted to not fewer than 
a thousand, some of which are almost universally 
accredited*: as his dividing the moon into two 


As it it of Uu* utmott tin- 
portsnee clearly to understand the tnhnical terina used by 

the 
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parts, the singing of the gravel in his hand, 
the flowing of the water from between his fingers. 


the Eastern Theolof^ians, the insertion of some remarks on the 
above phraseology may perhaps be allowed. Pococke, I think, 
lias entirely misunderstood^ it. ^ In his Specimen Hist. Arab, 
occurs this passage, (new edit. p. l6.) ^ U!j 

jU-S 1 Uil Jj 

^ ^ UWl j\aj^\ 

lUi. VVhich he thus trans- 
lates. At cum non ad eum numerum pervenerint qui haec 
narraruiit, ui J'retjuenfer facta prodantur, sed ut semel patrata 
revensrattfur, innituntur magis Islamitarum docti, ad pro- 
phetiam ejus confirmandam, uni Alcorano; in quo ipso hoc 
pro luiraculo habent, quod cum conati sint eloquentissimi 
(pii(|ue ei par aliquid elaborare, &c.” Which is erroneous in 
more instances than one. In page 195, Pococke has given in 
his note an explanation of the word /y. which has been 
taken from the which is this, 

yySl . ^ <U*Jl 

(expliiMute Al Kassaia) est . — Xarratio constanter tradita ab 
hominibus quos nemo suspiceiur in mcndacium conspiraturos, 
scilicet (ut idem alibi loquitur) ob muUiiudinem eorum. 

I very much doubt whether this too has not been totally mis- 
understood by Pococke. The literal translation of the defini- 
tion is tliis, w an account established by the confession 

of a people, who are not supposed to have conspired for (the 
propagation of) falsehood. On account, as he has truly 
added, ef their number. The other miracles, which are 
opposed to these, are thuse which are said to be related 
jU-SI *• individual narration. The first, 

therefore, are "those which have been related by a number suffi- 
ciently great to make it probable that they ore true, the second 
are those which have not been so generally receivetl ; :uid not 




the animals addressing him, and complaining 
before him, his satisfying a great multitude with 
a small quantity of food, and many others t. But 


as Pococke has said : “ ut frequenter Jacta prodantur, sent ut 
scmel jiatrata recenscantur. $hould be remarked that in 
pa^e 1<)8 of the Specimen, the word Ji\yLc is properly trans- 
lated. The other part of the passage already cited, to which 
allusion has been made as to its inaccuracy, is this; ** qm>d 
cum connii sini elw^uentissimi quique ci pur allquid eluhorurr, 
&c.*' This, I apprehend, has hap{)ened from a misunderstand- 
ing of the word > the meaning of which luus already been 
given. The tnuislation should be. For in it (i. e. the Koran) 
they assert re,-!** the impossibility of imitation : because he 
challenge<l the most ehicpient to oppose it (by prmhu'ing an 
equal) but they were unable to priKliice even one chapter like 
it. This has been notiee'd to >hew' the necessity of understand- 
ing the precise import of the technical terms. 

t For a gwKi account of the principal inirach‘s ascribnl 
to Mohamined, see .Marracci’s Prodromus, Part II. p. .JO, &c. 
See also Pwocke's .Sj)ecimen, p. 

In .Mr. Martyn’s Memoirs, (1st edition, p. 411.) we have 
the following account of a book, which it may be necessary 
to notice. “ Amongst tlie others who came and sat with 
us, wa^ my tetric adverviry, .Aga AcIht, who came Ibr the 
very purpose of presenting the .Minister with a little Inaik 
he had written in, answer to mine. .After prcM-nting it 
in due form he sat down, and told me he nieant to bring 
me a copy that day — a promise he did not fMTfunn, 
through Scid Ali’s persuasion, who told him it was a per- 
fonuinee that w'ould do him no erctlit. .Aga Aeher gave 
ine a hint re.speeting its coiit(*iiU, namely, that there were 
four answfrs to my o!)je<-tioiis to Mahomet iUs using the 
A word. ' ('I’his I apprehend should be, to Mohniunted's 
using the sworfl") A copy of thia work Imalu'eii found Btnung 
^Ir. M.*it\ii ^ pa|»« ro, and verv kindlv f’oniuitifiie.ited to me hy 

his 
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it is true that many of these have not obtained 
universal credence^ so as to be wholly relied 


his Executors. It is my intention to give some extracts 
from itj as the subject may require. Respecting the words 
above noticed, the author of this Httle book gives the follow- 
ing account. Jo jJ j) yj^J jJ 

jjS ifjUl 

y y^y^ y^^ ^y j^b 

^iu <0 ^y^ ^ ls^ y}^ 

^Jac <^y^y cjy^ 

V** ^ ^^yyy 

jutfU. ^laji Le ^^yj tA 

jLlb JJk^ f\y \yy^ ifJyJLi 

JIxSj y Jj 

ul? yV^ (V^' 

^ ^^<; ***^ ^ dwMi ^u^l^- 

LA*i;^ CjdUf jJSd JoJ 

c^y>- Joj fc.y <Ui jJ b:’A-'“' 

•^-r^ jc* j U^j*^ 

dJLfssA^ c;^ U'*!;*’' 

{^ o' y j' 

^ u' ^Jaii jb 

jJ Ju^ XiA) tViii ^ vJl 

...gbc*** ^ >Juu ^ » iJA^ 



upon. A lid the probable reason why the com- 
panions of Mohammed did not pay so much 


Jiff b ^ 

^ bj^Lc yy jjtk« 

aXXI ^1x9 JuiL« ^ jJaii ^ Vi:>«ij\ 

jUJI jl jJ^ JXi ^ JUL^b 

<V£^ C;..^ < Jiff |X>- JAff bbu^ i^jS 

..•^* ,>UJ 4j .^jX^ l*Lff Xlb Aiou' /•jj 

yii CX jfl 4;> jJylb y’y j' <^. 7 ^ 

JsX ^Ua> Jj xjsj yO 

4j Jw*.^ JuXc A;^* 0tff^. 

b iXLtb 4^ ^.Jot.<jLw< 4 X 0 1 Jubc ijlil 

4^^ sy-< *>::lX |V' J^bw Jm^*- 

4 ^ -V-l'^ Iwii’v*:* cXi»^ 

‘y^’ V'v^ 

ib^ lffX« .J ^ <dlili>- 

4^u>.U y- — T^V ^Xikff^ — A . “ On thi* mean- 

ing of the word Ji^y. tt may be obaerved, that accounts art* of 
two kinds jl>.t aMd, and Ji^yX^ MulafpAtir. Nfiitawritir is 
an account, which comes from a number sufficiently lar^e to 
make the truth of it probable, either considered in itself, or, 
from an induction of particulars. Accounts not of this kind arc 
called j’^1 Ah4d, individual. Now an account said to be Mu- 
tawatir. is of two kinds, rrprerW, and understood^ Expressed 
Mutaw;'iiir, t!»ai which produces conviction., when con- 
sidered 



attention to these as to record them, is, tliat 
they had the Koran with them, and that they 


siclered in itself alone : an, for instance^ when the existence of 
such places as Mecca or §yrij| is asserted by a number of 
people sufficiently large to make the truth of such assertion 
probable : provided there be no apparent impossibility in the 
relation itself: for it is by such accounts alone, that we arrive 
at the knowledge of distant places; and of any distressing 
past events. Any one, therefore, who shall refuse his assent 
to such relations, will be wholly unworthy of regard, and 
properly treated as a mere wrangler. The second kind of 
Mutawalir is said to be understood. This is an account ob- 
tained by an induction of several particulars : as, for instance, 
when any one says, that such an one has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with a certain book of Mohammedan 
Law. Another, in alluding to the same person, mentions 
some other book on the same subject. And so on : so that 
several persons may assert the same thing of the same person, 
but every one mention a different book. Hence it becomes 
probable from each of these relations, that such a person is 
thus skilled. And thus from an induction of such particulars, 
there can remain no doubt of the skill of such a person in the 
Mohammedan law. In this way it is that w*e become acquainted 
with the bravery of Hyder who broke through the ranks, 
tore up the gate of Chaibar, and destroyed the serpent. — 
With the liberality of Hatim, the bra\*ery of Rustam, and 
the miracles of all the Prophets. Now' there can be no doubt 
of the possibility of such events coming to pass, nor again of 
the validity of such evidence respecting them. He therefore 
who refuses his asvsent from opinion is a mere wrangler. But 
it should be further observed, that five conditions are abso- 
lutely necessary to the establishment of this kind of evidence, 
and, without which, it can have no force. First, that those 
who have delivered the account be such, that good sense could 
not come to the conclusion that they had conspired for the 
propagation of fabehood : and. that the* numbc'r be Mich that 

perfett 
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were daily receiving some new revelation in it. 
Hence they were less careful about things which 


perfect depencliuicc may be placed upon them. Secondly, that 
the knowledtre of the relators be founded upon the evidence of 
the senses, and not upon inference, 'rhirdly, that each suc- 
cessive prt»iifration »if the relators should have boon in pos^iossion 
of universally roooived accounts: for* should one person have 
made any rolati<in, and a thousand others in conso(|uence have 
believed and related it, such account etinnot pnaluce convic- 
tion, any farther than as having; come freun one sin^jle narrator. 
Fourthly, that the hearer of Mich relation have no previous 
knowledge of the fact related, so that conviction as to its trulli 

unnecessary. Fillhly, that the hearer be not previously 
prejudiced against such relation : for, as experience has sulfi- 
tiently proved, and, as every one who has been thus cireum- 
stanct'tl very well know?., such n'lation, under such circurn- 
•'tances, will have no force. These then are the fundamental 
conditions of accounts called t'iwutar.*’ .See also D'Ohssotfs 
'rablean de TFinpire Ottoman, Vi»l. I. p. ‘i, ‘I. N’otwitli- 
standing all this effort to make the alnive chdiiiition piTfert, it 
is still ''Object to much uncertainty, which has nf»t escap<>d 
the siigacity of tin* Arabian writer^. In the first place, the 
nuinl>er of witne^M-s is undefined: it is only said, the nimiher 
Tuijst be such that perfect dep«'nd;mce may he plac'rd itfxm 
them, so that no one could sup|K>»*e they had conspired for 
the propagation of Adsc-hcKKl. In a graiiimutical work by 
Soyfill, entitled iil-1 p whieh is preserved in 

the Ftihlic l.ihrary at Caiiihridge among the Imoks of the late 
Mr. Hurkhardt, we have the following passage to this effect, 
saiil to h?*ve been Uikc n from a work by Amb&ri. 

J J yyi J J UU!1 
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they knew to be of inferior moment. They 
were, let it be observed, some of the most elo- 


\J vJ' wA‘' ij’ ij' 

Uilj c)l> J>' ^ Ulx* 

ijjj cji^, ^ 4 ^(a>« 

iSr. Observe, that most of the learned have laid it down as their 
opinion, that the condition, whereby any thing can be said to 
be generally received, is, that the number of those w'ho hold 
it must be such, as to m<ike it improbable that they have con- 
spired for the propagation of falsehood; such, for instance, 
as those who have retained the meaning of the Koran, the 
general accounts <if the practice of the Prophet, and the 
meaning of Arabic phraseology : for in these cases the numbers 
are such, as to make it impossible they could have conspired 
for the propagation of falsehood. Sc»me, however, hold 
that the number must amount to seventy : others that it must 
be forty: others again, that it must be twelve at least: and 
others, that it must not be less than hve. The first opinion, 
however, is the true one. (That is, I suppose, that the number 
must be left undefined.) For the accounts in which such deter- 
minati<in has been attempted have usually been such, as to 
have no relation to those, which are said to produce assurance 
by being generally received : and consequently, considered in 
connexion with such numbers, can never pnaliice conviction : 
(i. e. in these cases the evidence has been greatly inferior to 
that found in the matter of the Koran.) 

In the same work and immediately following this extract 
occurs another from a work by the Im.hn Fakhar F.<?din. 
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quent among the Arabs ; and were fully satisfied 
of the miraculous character of the Koran, in 


^•jJ! noticing some otlicr difficulties attending 

this kind of accounts: and the first is, the uncertainty of 
language. ^ bU!!*! ^ 

S jLt“ syju- bU!ll 

\^\ ^»anj id!) ^ Uw« 

hj^ (I read (•y 

Ijilii-l jUjLiI’Ij S y i u JLlw< ^ Jjfc 

1 Jo JJi). *' We find, says he, men differing most widely as to the 
meaning of the most common words, so that no conclusion 
can possibly be drawn as to the truth of tlie matter in debate. 
Such, for instance, is the word God. Some supposing it to be 
Hebrew, others Syriac. Those who suppose it to be I lebrew, 
differ again most widely, whether it is a primitive or a derived 
word. Those again, who say it is derived, differ as widely as 
the others." — The second difficulty arising from such accounts 
is that of ascertaining, whether the words in which they are 
couched, do now retain their original meanings or not. 

^*Lj ^ jjju UiUj ^ 

Ji" c)^ 

ci;Ul!l 21 ^yy^- 

y'y^l ^ c:yUJU 

U Uli .... &c. ^Uj ^ JJ^\ J^. J cJJif 

^ iji J? ^ jJM Jj5H 

yyil Jjfcl 4)1 aJu J wU ^LJ^. •* Allowing 

that 



consequence of their perfect knowledi^c of rhe- 
toric. Every verse was with them a demonstra- 


that we have assurance that any account is accompanied by the 
necessary conditions of having been universally received, still 
we may now be ignorant of ike meaning of the words, in 
which it is couched, as well as the syntax, and the modes of 
grammatical inflexion. JIow then can we be sure that in other 
times, the account itself was at all understood.^ If then we 
are ignorant of the necessary conditions, (namely, a knowledge 
of the fact related) we must necessarily be ignorant as to the 
thing itself having been generally received : for ignorance of 
the requisite conditions must imply ignorance also of the fact 
requiring such conditions to make it credible. It is said how> 
ever, that this may be met two ways. One is, that those, with 
whom we have bc*en conver.sant must have informed us, that they 
who delivered to them such and such words, were universally 
described as respectable : and that they again, who had informed 
them, were of the same description, and so on till they come to the 
Prophet himself, See. As it respects the first we say : it is not 
true ; for every one of the relaters when he heard a word, in 
the first instance, did not understand it, as having obtained it 
from people in possession of general credibility, ^’C. 

The third difficulty is Jj Jj 4jl 

CjUUt UiaJ ^ J\^ ^ U 

.^4X10 jJbLo 

It is very well known, and indeed generally received, that 
such words have been received from certain persons, as Khalil, 
Abi Amru, or Alasniai and their companions. Now there 
can be no doubt that such persons were far from being pure, 
and that they were not considered as worthy of general credit. 

rhis 
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tion; every chapter an undeniable miracle*; and 
every relation no less convincing than the leprous 


This then being the case, no reliance can be placed on their 
relations ; we may indeed come to die conclusion, that all they 
have said is unworthy of credit. 

The whole of this, it is true, was not intended to affect the 
question of evidence in favour of the* Mohammedan religion, 
derived by these means ; but only to be applied in questions 
of grammar. It affects the principle, however, and that is 
enough for our present purpose : for if the principle itself is 
precarious in one case, (its mode of application continuing the 
same) it cannot be relied upon in any other : which the Arabs 
would long ago have discovered, had they not conspired for 
the propagation and continuation of falsehood. There is no 
unintelligible hint to this effect in the very next paragraph 
of the work alreadj' cited, which is this. ^ 

^ UJJj ^ iiSjJl \y^, It is strange 

enough, that those who are conversant about the fundamentals 
of religion, should allow the validity of individual accounts in 
matters of law : but not in establishing the meaning of words, 
which is certainly of the first importance. 


* 

Tilis phraseology is taken from the passage 
in the Koran which alludes to the miracles of Moses, which 
is this, Sur. 26. v. 32. 

LLw ^ Then he threw down his rod, 

and behold it was evidently a serpent : and he took out his 
hand (from his bosom) and behold it was white to the be- 
holders.’’ Hence 

and the like, are often found in the sense of conclusive or 
unanswerable arguments. 
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hand of Moses was to the beholders. Now they 
were fully occupied in the matter of the Koran, 
and in endeavouring to comprehend what was 
revealed in it ; and hence it is related, that many 
among* them made daily records of the revelation. 
They were not aware that Persians and many 
others would hereafter come, who could not be 
sensible of the miracle of the Koran : if, there- 
fore, they had been careful in recording* the other 
miracles, it would have been of the greatest value 
to them. Still the accounts of the other miracles 
of Mohammed, are by no means inferior to the 
accounts of those of other Prophets, as will be 
readily seen, since none of them have been uni- 
versally relied upon. For they who preserved 
the miracles of Jesus, do not exceed two or three 
persons. Nor did there remain among the Jews, 
in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, so much as one 
who could have any assurance of the miracles of 
Moses. And, as to the other Prophcls, the 
fact is too well known to need further notice. 
It is not to be said by Christians, however, that 
we can have assurance of the miracles of other 
Prophets, by means of the Koran, which we 
believe to have come from God : so that we may 
judge of the difference between the other miracles 
of Mohammed, and the miracles of other Pro- 
phets, without having recourse to any thing else. 
For we say, we are not sure of the miracles of 
that* Moses and Jesus of whom the Jews and 
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Christians speak : and who^ as they say^ did not 
believe in the mission of our Prophet: but, we 
speak of the miracles of that Moses and Jesus, 
who have given their testimony to the mission of 
Mohammed: and how ^ great is the difference 
between them when viewed in these different 
lights? Let it not here be said, that the persons 
are the same in both cases; and that the dif- 
ference consists merely in the circumstances, in 
which the different accounts have placed them : 
for we persist in affirming that the circumstance 
of their not haying borne testimony to the mission 
of Mohammed, in the first place, is sufficient to 
warrant our denial of their identity, in the second : 
although we may not be disposed to argue, that 
the different circumstances under which they may 
be viewed, may always suffice to prove them to 
have been different persons, as in the present 
case it appears to do. But this we say, Moses 
was a believer in Mohammed: and, as he was 
able to perform miracles, this is sufficient to 
establish his te&timony, as to the mission of 
Mohammed. But had he not been able to per* 
form miracles, his testimony would not have 
been worth any thing. Hence may be seen the 
propriety of the Jews and Christians giving proofs 
of the missions of their respective Prophets ; and 
not taking them for granted, as they usually do. 
The fact, however, is, that neither Jews nor 
Christians have universally accredited accounts 
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of the miracles of any one of the Prophets : and, 
assurance, on this point, is to be had by no other 
means. The nature of the question, too, is such 
as to demand assurance. We are willing indeed 
to allow, that any accounts, accompanied with 
collateral evidence, may ,be considered as true, 
and that they will afford assurance. Had the 
Jews and Christians howevei accounts of this 
kind, they would be certain of the miracles of 
Moses and Jesus ; and consequently irreproach- 
able for believing- in them. But now will they 
for ever be subject to reproach, because they do 
not rely on that which is capable of alfording 
assurance. The Mohammedans, on the contrary, 
place their faith in Moses and Jesus, through 
the Koran : for by it are they convinced of their 
several miracles. Our belief then, in Moses and 
Jesus, is founded on universally accredited ac- 
counts : and these are found in the Koran. Our 
accounts are not individual ones, such as to stand 
in need of collateral evidence; but we believe 
in these Prophets, in consequence of their being 
described in the' Koran, and not as described by 
the Jews and Christians. And again, what has 
been believed by these two sects cannot be 
received by us, but must ever be rejected, 
for this reason ; because we can have no as- 
surance of its truth ; for where there is no 
assurance, there can be no faith. So much for 
the explanation of our sentiments. 

C 



Now, as it respects the establishment of 
Mohammed's mission from the accounts of his 
other miracles, we say, that since this is a ques- 
tion which demands assurance, such accounts are 
wholly insufficient : as reliance can only be placed 
on such as will afford ti/isuvance. Individual ac- 
counts therefore, or even those of competent wit- 
nesses, if insufficient to pro(^ucc conviction, are 
not to be adduced evidence. Hut individual 
accounts, when accompanied by collateral evi- 
dence, as well as accounts universally received, 
will be sufficient. Now, the universally received 
accounts are of two kinds, expressed and under- 
stood : the latter of these is of the following 
description. A number of people, for instance, 
may speak of the death of some individual ; but 
eacli may relate the particulars differently. One 
may say, one killed him ; another another, and 
so on. Still the fact will be ascertained, that 
this individual has been killed ; and of this there 
will be no doubt, although there may be con- 
siderable doubt as to the person who perpetrated 
the crime. Again, different persons may give 
different accounts of the bravery or generosity 
of such an one. In this case, there will be no 
doubt of the bravery or generosity of the person 
so described, although there may be much as to 
the truth of the several particulars. 

We now affirm, that proofs of the mission 
of Mohammed mav be made out by either of 



the ways above-mentioned, provided justice be 
done to the question. As it respects the accounts 
which are accompanied by collateral evidence, 
we say, ^^his Prophet has in his book given 
particular accounts of all the former Prophets ; 
viz. that they performed* many miracles not rc- 
ferriblc to the science of rhetoric : and these 
he has laid down as the proofs of their several 
missions. Of Moses he has said, That he 
performed nine miracles in the sight of Pharaoh 
and his nobles*.” And in the same manner 
has he spoken of Jesus. Still had not Mo- 
hammed been able to perform some miracle, 
no one would have allowed his claim to a pro- 
phetic mission. Again, there can be no doubt 
of the existence of individual accounts among the 
followers of Mohammed, relating to his miracles. 
Adding, therefore, to these the certainty of his 
mission, we are fairly compelled to acknowledge, 
that the result will produce conviction. 

As it respects the expressed accounts which 
are universally accredited, we say, there can be 
no doubt cither with us or others, that the Koran 
came from Mohammed ; and that what it contains 


* I liave not been able to find this in the Koran. In Surat. 
17- V. 101. Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. p. lOo. we have something 
to tile same effect. We heretofore gave unto Moses the 
power of working nine evident signs.” Which some inter- 
pret as meaning eomniaiidments. It is certain, however, 
that the miracles performed by Moses were more than nine. 
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was publicly taught by him. That this is held 
by us there can be no doubt ; and, that it is held 
by others, is also true ; which must have resulted 
from the general belief of the Mohammedans, 
and the great improbability that they could have 
conspired for the propagation of falsehood. We 
have then a conclusion on this head, in which 
there can be no doubt. 

We now say, as the Arabs have agreed in 
giving these accounts, they have, at the same 
time, agreed, that Mohammed wrought miracles 
upon the whole : for they have all spoken to this 
effect, without the least difference of opinion. 
Now, as assurance may be obtained from their 
consent respecting the accounts, there can be 
no reason whatever, why we should*dispute the 
validity of their consent, as lo the miracles, in 
producing the same assurance ; since there can 
be no difference in the authority of two different 
accounts proceeding from the same narrators. 
Some, however, although they may be disposed 
to give credit to the accounts themselves, may 
not be so disposed to allow the truth of the 
mii*acles. In which casef we can only say, it is 
their duty not to be swayed by prejudice. With 
regard to the understood, and generally received 
accounts, we say, that the miracles and wonders, 
which the companions of the Prophet have pre- 
served in their various relations, amount to not 
fewer than four thousand four hundred and 
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forty ; and that many of these relations have 
nearly obtained universal credence*. From these 
various accounts thin, may assurance be obtained, 
accordinj*’ to the combined IV)rce of them all, 
which is; that this Prophet was, upon the whole, 
endued with miracufous powers. And this is 
sufficient to establish his claim to prophecy, al- 
though the particulaVs may remain unknown : for 
it has already been shewn, that particularity has 
nothing to do with the question. When there- 
fore the conviction of his having wrought mira- 
cles is added to his claim to prophecy, the result 
must be the establishment of his mission ; al- 
though, as it has already been shewn, the particu- 
lars of the miracles be unknown. 

Again, accounts, considered merely as such, 
are of no avail in affording assurance, unless 


til the little book of Aga Acber already referred to, we 
have the following passage to the same effert. 

Ji\^ j' Jiu 

If it should be said that these are all notliing more than the 
aecoiints of individuals, and thereft)re inadequate to produce 
conviction, the answer is this: Many (if them are universally 
received accounts of the class termed c.r pressed : but losing 
sight of that, they are all universally received accounts of tlu* 
class termed iimlersliMnl, iuul which produce conviction, as it 
has already been sliewii. 
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they be accompanied by collateral evidence; or, 
unless they be universally accredited, either as 
expressed or understood. Ilut^all these conspire 
in establishing' the miracles of Mohammed. 

Ag'ain, should no assurance be obtained from 
each of these consideratroiiR taken singly, if you 
unite the forces of them all, you will obtain 
an assurance far surpassing 'any that can be 
obtained in favour of the miracles of other 
Prophets: for tliosc, to be any thing like perfect, 
must, at least, have the advantage of collateral 
evidence. 

You will do well, therefore, in conformity 
with your acknowledged intelligence and judge- 
ment, to observe impartially how God has left 
you without excuse, with respect to the proi)hetic 
mission of Mohammed. If, however, you would 
examine this question for yourself, turn to the 
illustrious Koran, there you will find his mi- 

raculous powers so established as to remain un- 
impaired till the day of Judgment. But, if you 
would see miracles like those of the former 
Prophets, look into the books compiled by his 
companions ; for any thing short of earnest- 

ness in a matter thus important, cannot for a 
moment be suflered to exist. It is therefore 
the duty of such as arc in quest of the truth 
to obtain it from those who arc in jmssession 

of it. Observe too, of what kind the accounts 

of the miracles of other Prophets are, — they 
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arCj in fact^ nothing' more than mere relations^ 
such for the most part as will scarcely suffice 
to establish an opinion^ much less to produce 
conviction. Judge then, how any sensible man 
can leave that which is true, to embrace what 
is manifestly implicated ki doubt. May God now 
be praised^ who has led us thus far: for hitherto 
should we not have come, had he not afforded 
us his assistance. — It was our intention to write 
so much by way of compendium, sufficiently 
extensive however for the satisfaction of any 
candid cn(|uircr. They who desire more detailed 
accounts, must have recourse to the writings of 
the Prophet’s companions, who have treated these 
matters more at length. 

The writer now retires from this work, which 
is one of the publications of our great Moola 
and teacher of the traditions of the learned, &c. 
the descendant of the illustrious Prophet, Mo- 
hammed Ibrahim Ibn A1 IJoseini AI Hasani A1 
Hoseini. 


THE END OF THE FIRST TRACT. 
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An Extract from the Book of' A ha i\cBEii on the 
Mi racks of Mohammed. 
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It should he observed, that to give an account of all the 
predictions of future ev^ents, and tither miracles performed 
by Mohannneil would exceed the limits of this tract. Nor 
Avere miracles peculiar to Mohammed only ; for his suc- 
cessors also have performed so many, both secretly and 
openly, which have been attested, and consecpiently have 
become universally accredited, that they almost exceed de- 
scription, as it appears from those who have touched upon 
them in their Avorks of general biography : so that to attempt 
to give a thousandth part of them in this tract would be in vain. 
V^erse. 'Fo attempt a mere description Avould exceed all limits. 
Seventy* mans of ])aper Avould scarcely suffice, but if any 
one should be desirous of reading them at length, lie may turn 
to the book entitled, 'Fhe Life of Hearts, Avhich Avas published 
by the Doctor surnamed Majlisi ; and Avhich, from the delight 
it affords the.* reader, may be avcII compared tt) any one of the 
miracles of Jesus. We shall hoAvever, Deo volente, recount 
a few, such, for instance, as Avas the miracle of Moses, 
bharaoh, Abraham, Jesus and others, of Avhich that Avriter 
has given a full account. Noav as Mohanmied Avas illiterate, 
and had read neither books nor tracts, nor had access to any 
learned man ; and further, as he had not left his oAvn city 
more than once or tAvice, and tliat ibr too short a time to 
acquire any learningt, we are compelled to allow, that Avhat 
he left must have been a revelation from (iod. Such were his 


* A Aveight of about ten jiounds. 

t 'J'he same is said by A1 (Ihazali, Pocockc JSpcc. Hist. 
Arab. p. iy(). 
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predictions of future events, some of which are to be found in 
the Koran, as for instance, A.L.M. “ The Greeks have been 
overcome,” &c. to tlie end of the subject*. (Chap. SO. Sale, 
Vol. II. p. 24.3.) And again, “ He will cause them to succeed 
the unbelievers in the earth” t. (Sale, Vol. II. p. 1*)0.) And, 
'‘Ye shall surely enter the holy temple of Mecca J.” (Ibid, 
p. . 374 .) And again, “ They could not produce one like unto 
it.” (Ib. p. 104.) And again, " Verily he who hath given 
thee the Koran for a rule of faith and practice, will certainly 
bring thee back home unto Mecca.” (Ib. p. 2.34 — 5.) And 
many others, which are not to be found in that incomparable 
book : as for instiince, when he said to Omar, that those W’ho 
had lost the righ .^'ay, should put him to death. And again 
to Aii, that the worst of mortals should make him a martyr, 
‘'.u. stain his holy beard with his own blood. And, in like 
vianner, is it frecpicntly related in the traditions, how he 
predicter’ to Ali, I'atiina, and others, that both the Imams 
Hasan and He hould also be martyred, as many of the 
compaiiiouf of " very well knewl|. ^t^cn 

related by our adders, as received from Imam Hasan Askari, 
and again from his noble ancestors, who had waited upon Ali 
personally, that when they asked him, whether Mohammed 
had performed any miracle like that of Moses, when he held 
Mount Sinai in suspension over them who refused to believe, 
he an.swered ; certainly. Nor had God afforded any miracle to 
the Prophets, from first to last, which he ilid not afford to 
Mohammed: and, in some instances, the "miracle of Mohammed 
was the more illustrious. Such a miracle as th.it which you 
have mentioned, was certainly afforded to him, ;unong many 
others. For it happened, that when Mohammed was in 
Mecca, .and began to make his religion known, th.at the 
Arabs op})osed him by every possible contrivance which malice 
could invent. I w.as the first person, continued Ali, wdio w^as 


* See Note (A). 
X See Note (C). 


t See Note (11). 
II See Note (D). 
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moment, down comes Gabriel, and says, Ho, you, Mohammed ! 
God has commissioned me with a most glorious salutation for 
you ; and he says, that he will immediately afford the very 
miracles which these people require. But there is not a doubt 
that they will remain infidels, just as much as they now arc, 
after these miracles have been afforded, except only such as 
I myself shall preserve. Now, what they have recpiested shall 
be granted merely that tlfe sentence of the Almighty may 
descend upon them in full force. Tell them then that they 
may now ask for the miriiele of Noah. Let them go, said the 
Prophet, to the mountain of Abu Kabis*, and when they are 
come to the foot of it, they shall sec the miracle of Noah. 
But, when they shall perceive themselves to be in danger, let 
them betake themselves to Ali and liis two sons Hasan and 
Hoseiii, who shall hereafter appear to deliver you. Say to 
those who wish to see the miracle of Abraham, that they may 
go to any ])art of the plain of Mecca to see the fire of 
Abraham. When they perceive the fire begin to affect them, 
let them look up and they shall see the form of a woman in the 
air, having her veil suspended by the two corners. Let no 
time then be lost in making supplication to her, and all shall 
be safe, so that the fire shall have no power on any one. 

Those who have requested to see the miracle of Moses may 
then be told to go to the Cfiab.*i, in order to be satisfied ; and 
there my uncle Hamzat shall take care of them. To the fourth 
company say that they may come to me with Abu Jahl t at 
their head, that they may hear the accoynt of these miracles : 
mid then, whatsoever further they may require shall be done 
when all are present. 

No sooner had the Prophet communicated the Divine will 
to them, than the cursed Abu Jahl said to these three com- 
])anies. Disperse yourselves, and make for the places mentioned 
by Mohmnmed, that you may tJie better be convinced of the 
vanity of what he has said. Upon tin’s the first company betook 


A nioiintaiu near Mecca, f Ainialcs Moslem. Vol. I. p..'{()-7*^c. 
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themselves to tlie loot of the Abu Kabis, wlieii all on a sudden 
several fountains boiled up from under their feet, and the rain 
fell in torrents, though not so much as a cloud was to be seen. 
In a very short time the water rose to the chin. Tliey of 
course then fled to the mountain, and although they ascended 
it to the very top, the water, even there, soon reached the 
chin. They accordingly nuide «p their minds that they must 
be drowned. But in this juncture, Ali, with two children, 
one standing on his right hand, and the other on his left, 
appeared on the surface of the water : who exclaimed. Take 
hold, either of my hand, or of the hand of one of these 
children, and you sliall be safe. Now, as this Avas the only 
source of hope, some, of course seized the hand of Ali, others 
that of one or other of the children. 

They then came down from the mountain, and the 
water gradually subsided; some sinking into the ground; 
the rest being absorbed b^ the atmosphere. As soon as 
they had reached the bottom of the mountain, they found 
that the water had entirely disappeared. Ali then accom- 
panied them to the presence of Mohammed. When they 
came before him, they wept and said. We now do attest 
that thou art the Lord of the Prophets, and the best part 
of the creation of Ood. We have now seen a deluge no less 
terrible than that of Noah, from which we have been saved by 
the intervention of Ali and his two children. But these two 
children have now ceased to be visible. •The Prophet replied, 
they shall be born hereafter as sons of my brother Ali, and 
be called Hasan and Hosein. They are now the sweetest 
youths of Paradise : still their Father is their superior. Mark 
me, this world is a deep ocean, in which many arc drowned. 
My descendants are as the ark of Noah : that is, Ali and his 
two children, whom you have just seen; to whom may be 
atlded those illustrious branches of my family, who shall suc- 
ceed me in the Divine mission. Those who can get into 

Dr 
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this ark, shall be saved : but those who resist, shall be 
drowned. 'I'he Prophet then, turning to Abu Jahl, said. Do 
you hear what these say? He answered. Yes, I do: but let 
, ns wait and hear wliat the other companies shall report. Upon 
this, in came the second company, weeping and saying, We 
attest that thou art the Prophet of him who sustains and 
nourislies all created beings; and, that of these, thou art the 
best. We took our way, as directed, towards a level plain, 
and no sooner had what we liad heard occurred to our minds, 
than the heavens were 'cleft asunder, and fire came down. 
The earth also opening emitted flames of Are which ascended 
upwards : and such was its spread, tliat the W'hole earth 
seemed enveloped. The fire now began to fall upon us to 
such a degree that we became exceedingly hot, well knowing 
that in a very short time we should be scorched and consumed. 
Upon this we saw the form of a woman in the air, having the 
parts of her veil so suspended, that we could lay our hands on 
some of the threads which composed it. A voice was now 
heard from heaven, which said. If you wish for safety, take 
fast hold of the threads of this veil. We immediately laid 
hold of the threads, and were borne up into the air, so that we 
could now sec coals and flames of fire, without experiencing 
the least difficulty from their heat. During this time not so 
much as one of those fine threads was broken by our weight. 
Thus were we saved from the fire; and then let down, each 
one of us, in the court yard of his own house, safe and sound. 
We immediately left our houses, and arc now come to present 
our services to thee. And we arc convinced that we siiould be 
inexcusable in refusing to accept thy religion. Thou art of 
men, the best refuge ; and, after God, the only one on whom 
reliance can be placed. Illy word is truth : thy actions and 
sayings, wisdom itself. 

The Prophet then, turning to Abu Jahl, said, God has 
afforded to this second company, the miracle of Abraham. 
Abu Jahl replied. Stop ; let us hear what the third company 
will say. The Prophet went on. Servants of the Most High, 

D *2 
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it is he tliat has saved you by the intervention of that woman^ 
who is no other than my daugliter Fatima, and the best of 
women. Now observe. When both the ancients and their 
posterity shall be raised again at the last day, one shall cry 
from beneatli the throne : Multitudes of created beings, cover 
your eyes while Fatima the daughter of Mohammed, and the 
Lady of all her sex shall p^ss tfee bridge. Then shall all cover 
their eyes, except Mohammed, Ali, Hasan, Ilosein, and the 
Imams their children, who are her particular friends. She 
shall then pass over the 'bridge, and the skirt of her mantle 
shall be spread over it. The herald of heaven shall then cry : 
Friends of Fatima, seize upon the threads of her mantle — she 
is the best of earthly women. Those who are her Friends to 
the number of thousands of millions of tribes, each of which 
will exceed a million, will take hold of one or other of these 
threads : and, by virtue of the mantle which had enclosed the 
chastity of that L.ady, shall they be freed from hell. 

About this time the third company arrived, who wept and 
said. We attest, Mohammed, that thou art the Apostle of God, 
and the best of men. Thy companions and people are su- 
perior to those of any other Prophet. Such are the miracles 
which thou hast wrought, and which we have witnessed, that 
we cannot but submit, and tender our evidence. The Prophet 
replied : Relate what you have seen. They said : As we were 
sitting under the shade of the Kaaba, and making sport of 
what thou hadst said, and calling thy miracles in question as 
illusory and false, the Kaaba was suddenly torn up from 
its foundations, and suspended over our heads, and there it 
stood. We, of course, were shrivelled up with fear, and with- 
out power to move. Upon this came thy uncle Hamza, who 
fixing his spear under the Kaaba, and, notwithstanding its 
greatness, held it up, and said ; Get out, and go far aw’ay ; 
which we did. The Kaaba then came quietly down and fixed 
itself in its proper place. The consequence was, we became 
Moslems ; and have now come hither to say so. 
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The Prophet then audressed Abu Jalil and said : 'I'he third 
company is now come, and what they have seen tliey have 
related to you. Abu Jahl replied : Still I am not sure whether 
they have told the truth, or a falsehood: nor can 1 tell, 
whether they have assured themselves of the reality of what 
they have seen, or whether it was mere illusion. If, however, 
you will exhibit to me that wMch I require, I shall, of course 
believe : but, if you do not, it is but reasonable that I should 
refuse my assent to the Recounts of these people. The Prophet 
said: You refuse to give credence to a number so great and 
respectable as you allow the present to be, yet how is it that 
you believe the accounts relating to the achievements of your 
ancestors, and the ill fortune of their adversaries, which arc 
always present to your recollection > And, further, how can 
you believe in the existence of such places as Irak or Syria, 
since you have seen neither of them, but have merely relied on 
the accounts of others } The truth is, the sentence of God 
has become liable to them, on account of w'hat they have seen ; 
and on you in consequence of what you have heard from them. 
The Prophet then turned to this third company and said: 
That Hamza who kept the Kaaba from falling upon your 
heads, is the uncle of the Apostle of God. In consequence of 
his friendship for Mohammed and All, he has been favoured 
with Divine endowments of the first order : and it is a fact, 
that he shall, at the day of judgement, remove the fire of hell 
far away from his own friends ; just as he has, this day, kept 
the Kiiaba from falling upon your heads, removing it far away 
from you. I le shall then see upon the side of the bridge such 
numbers of his friends as none but the Almighty can count ; 
and, who on account of their numerous sins, have it not in 
tlieir power to pass it. Upon seeing Hamza, they shall ex- 
claim, Hamza ! seest thou how we are situated ? Hamza shall 
then address the Prophet and Ali thus : Do you see how my 
friends require my assistance ? The Prophet shall then say to 
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Ali, Ali go and assist your uncle in saving his friends from the 
fire of hell. Ali shall, upon this, bring the spear of Hamza, 
with which he fought the battles of religion in this world, and 
shall place it in the hands of Hamza, and say : Uncle of the 
Apostle of God, and of his brother, remove far away from thy 
friends the fire of hell, with this spear, as tliou didst the foes 
from the friends of Go<l, when in the world. Hamza shall 
then take the spear, and pass it through the wall of fire which 
stopt up the passage of his friends to the bridge, and by the 
divine assistance shall remove the fire out of the way of his 
friends, for the period of five hundred years. He shall then 
say to liis friends, Pass on ; and they shall accordingly proceed 
on without the least molestation, and so enter paradise. The 
Prophet now addressed himself to the execrable Abu Jahl, and 
said. Thus much for the third company, who have seen the 
miracles of God. What miracle do you now require for your 
own satisfaction ? He replied : f re([uire that which thou hast 
said was performed by Jesus, when he told some persons what 
they had eaten in their own houses, and what they had laid 
up. Now tell me what I have eaten to-day ; and what I did 
afterwards. 

The Prophet answered, I will now tell you what you 
have eaten, what you have laid up, and what you did while 
you were eating, which shall only become the means of your 
disgrace and infamy; because you have had the assurance 
to dispute with the Prophet of God. And if you refuse to 
believe, in addition to the contempt and infamy of this world, 
you shall find everlasting })erdition and torment in the next; 
and shall by no means be saved. Observe, Abu Jahl, as you 
were sitting in your hou^c, and had just taken a mouthful of 
a fowl which had been roasted for you, your brother Abul 
Bachtari came to the door and desired admittance. Upon this 
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you began to be mightily alarmed, lest he should i)artake of this 
fowl. Your greedy disposition however suggested an expedient : 
you hid the fowl under your skirt, and then let in your brother. 
As soon as he was gone you dispatclied one half of the fowl, 
and laid up the other for another occasion. 'fhe whole of 

this is false, said Abu Jahl, nor have I so much as touched 

• • 

a fowl this day, much less laid up a reinainder of it. Jliit finish 
your story, and let us hear what else I did. 

The Prophet proceedetl, Abu Jahl, you have had two hundred 
ashrafs* of your own ; and ten thousand Dirhems belonging to 
others have been deposited with you. From one you received a 
hundred ashrafs; from another two hundred; from another five 
hundred ; from another seven hundred ; and from another a thou- 
sand. Now all this was put into one bag ; and, as it was your in- 
tention to cheat them all in order to avoid the repayment, you 
buried the whole in the earth. But in this case the determina- 
tion of God is contrary to your plan. This too is all false, 
said the execrable Abu Jahl, I buried nothing ; and as to the 
deposit you mention, it was carried off by a thief. I say not 
this of myself, replied the Prophet, you cannot therefore 
charge me with falsehood. Gabriel is at hand, and the rela- 
tion comes from above. Gabriel, continues the Proj)het, 
bring forth the remainder of the said fowl. In a moment the 
fowl appeared. Now, says the Prophet, Abu Jahl, do you 
know any thing of this fowl ? Not a syTlable, said Abu Jahl : 
nor have I touched a bit of it. Besides there are many half 
eaten fowls in the world. Abu .Jahl, says the Pniphet, address- 
ing himself to the fowl, will have it, that I have told a lie, 
which I have referred to the Angel CJahriel, and that Gabriel 
has done the same thing, which he has referred to God. Now 


* The name of an old Spanish coin, worth about four 
.shillings. The name has also been applied to the golden 
Mohur of Hindustan, value about two pounds sterling. 
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speak out — clear me, and convict Abu Jahl. A command 
immediately came down and the fowl spoke. I attest, it said, 
that thou Mohammed art God's Apostle — ^the Lord and the 
best of mortals. I also attest that this Abu Jahl is a rebel, and 
that he is, both wittingly and willingly, God's determined 
enemy. A part of me he has certainly eaten, the rest he laid 
up for another occasion : knd may the curse of God, and of 
all those who can curse, fall upon liim ; for he is not only an 
execrable infidel, but a miser too. When his brother wished 
to enter his house, me he concealed under Iiis skirt, lest, 
forsooth, he should have partaken of me. But as for thee, 
O Apostle of God, of all who speak the truth, thou art the 
most true; while Abu Jahl is both a liar and a prevaricator, 
and is accursed. — The Prophet proceeded : Abu Jahl, does 
the miracle you have seen satisfy you ? If it does, believe, that 
you may escape everlasting punishment. I cannot help think- 
ing, replied Abu Jahl, that all this is nothing more than mere 
illusion, with which it has been thy practice to gull mankind, 
'fhe Prophet answered: Do you perceive no difference 
between what you have seen and heard of this fowl, and 
between what you and the rest of the tribe of the Koreish 
have seen and heard ? No, returned Abu Jalil. Whatever 
you perceive then, continued the Prophet, by the medium of 
your senses, you believe to be mere illusion. No, says Abu 
Jahl, 1 know that what I have seen olscwhere is not mere 
illusion. But, returned the Prophet, as you perceive no dif- 
ference between what you have now seen, and what you then 
saw, it must follow, that what you have now seen must be 
real. He then stretched out his hand and touched that part 
of die fowl from which Abu Jahl had taken his dinner, and 
the flesh returned just as it was before, so that it became 
perfect in every limb : and he then said : Abu Jahl, have you 
seen this miracle ? The appearance of something of that kind 
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I do see, said Abu Jahl ; but I am not convinced of its 
reality. — Alas, alas ! for this wretch, and others who follow 
his example ! By exhibiting miracles such as these, Moham- 
med plainly shewed wherein the difference between his and 
the miracles of other Prophets consisted. Yet, strange to say, 
those can be believed as miracles ; but his are supposed to 
have been either illusion or, magic ! Nor was that of the rod 
of Moses, or the raising of the dead by Jesus, of any other 
kind. — But, the Prophet thus proceeds ; Gabriel, says' he, 
bring hither the money that this rebel has buried in his house ; 
perhaps this may bring him to the faith. In a moment came 
all the bags before the Prophet ; when it appeared that the 
matter was just as the Prophet had said it was. He then took 
up one of the bags and said, call such an one, who is the real 
owner of this purse.* When the man came, he said. Take this 
purse, which is your own, and of which Abu Jahl intended to 
defraud you. In the same manner he dispensed with the 
other purses, giving each to its rightful owner. At this Abu 
Jahl was both astonished and ashamed. Still he had three 
hun<lred Ashrafs left. Now, says the Prophet, believe, that 
you may take home with you the three hundred dinars, with 
God's blessing ; and so become the richest, and consequently, 
the chief of all the Koreish. I shall never believe, said Abu 
Jahl : nevertheless 1 mean to have my money. He then made 
an effort to get possession of the* purse ; upon which Moham- 
med says to the roasted fowl, seize upon Abu Jahl, and do not 
allow him to touch the purse. The fowPinstantly seized upon 
Abu Jahl, and mounting up in the air, carried him away, and 
placeil him upon the roof of his own house, 'fhe Prophet 
then divided the money among the poor of the faithful. He 
then addressed his followers thus : — Friends and companions 
of Mohammed, your God hqs afforded you this miracle through 
the perverseness of Abu Jahl. As for this bird which has 
been restored to life, it is one of the birds of Paradise ; and 
which, for your sakes, shall for ever fly about in that delicious 
place: for you must know, that in Paradise there arc many 
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kinds of birds^ each of which is as large as a camel ; and these 
shall fly about its delightful plains. Now, should any one of 
the faithful, who sincerely loves Mohammed and his posterity, 
wish to eat of one of these birds, it shall instantly come down ; 
its wings and feathers shall imm%diately be well plucked, and 
the flesh cooked for him without fire. One part shall be 
dressed with eggs, onions^ the other nicely roasted. 
And when he has eaten as much as he wishes, and has said. 
Praise to God, the Lord of created beings,” the bird shall be 
restored to life, and again *fly about in Paradise. Besides, the 
bird shall now plume himself upon his superior privileges, 
and shall say ; Which of you is like me, of whom one of God's 
friends has eaten a part ? 

It is related in a respectable tradition by Moosa Ibn Jaafer, 
that the companions of the Prophet were assembled on a cer- 
tain occasion, and All in the midst of them. All on a sudden 
in came a Jew, who said : People of Mohammed, there is no 
kind of Prophecy which you have not established as true, 
with a view to give credit to your own Prophet. The matter, 
said Ali, is thus : if God spoke with Moses on mount Sinai, he 
spoke with Mohammed in Heaven ; and if Jesus restored a 
blind man to sight, or raised one from the dead, it is no more 
than Mohammed has done. For when the Koreish requested 
him to restore a dead man to life, in order to satisfy their 
curiosity, he called for me, and sent me with them to a certain 
burying-place. When I had finished my prayers, the dead 
came out of their graves, and the dust foil from their heads. 
Again, at the battle of Ohod, when a spear had pierced 
through one of the eye-balls of Abu Kotuda, which accordingly 
fell out ; and when he had taken it in his hand to the Prophet 
and said. Prophet of God, hereafter 1 shall lose the love of 
my wife ; the Prophet took the eye-ball from him and placed 
it in its socket : and so complete was the cure, that not the 
least difference was discernible between that and the other, 
except only that it was the better and more brilliant. Again, in 
the same battle, the hand of Abd Allah Ibn Atik happened to 

E 
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-Aw , 

jk‘^ w' j' j^JJJ 

Xii cJji^ j^j 

v±^^«£Sfsft Jt«t c.>^*<3>- ci^Jksr^ jJ^ 

/»g^vi.r. <d]l \^y^J ^ Lu 4»< jJLXA« 

“ ^ 

cJ^ J^JI^ (JiJj0a»~ ^ Juuu9\^> ^ ^ 

jJ*X«l cuyafsil (^J V» o W J'^ iXAhAS 

*2fji^ jj j! ^^V.^ ^ 

ii'Ji \jy ^\ ^ Juui^ \j 

JjMi jiXi 5^^^^ jr^' 4£^*^ 

Aw 

4^ «3uL^iLX^ |%^mi} 1»\>- 4 X^ 2 ^ 

jj! ^juj y 5 -:^ ^ bj:^ \j^ 

^ ^ t X^lj I 

HiXsi^ 1 (X>' i\^ A <i tfTr» - ^/**^ y^ 

l> juui^ juuLilj j3 ^ {c>y^y 

k^ ^Issr^j J^' ^ Jj^ Jls^ a^ c/ j-*' 

CJj a;^ Uyj Juui^ Jja) 

c)^ ^AfsC*^ <X^ i‘^j»^sL\^ A^l> <i^>> 

4^ U ^lyLk« A«42::* jJuUi^ jjliiilju iAi^ 

V' ‘■r^ (ir>j jJ /' j*:*^ j' ‘^'.' fij^j (*^ 

^«» ^^ii_i1.> ^ aL^l A^i 



be cut off. The same night he came to the Prophet^ who, 
taking hold of the hand, applied it to its place ; after which it 
became a perfect cure, so that not so much as a mark of its 
having been cut oft’ remained. 

It is also related in the Hadith by our elders, as they 
have received it from the Im^m Jaafer Sadik, that fourteen of 
the inftdels of Acabah * wishing to destroy the Prophet, went 
to him on the fourteenth evening of the month Dhul Hijjat, 
and said: Every Prophet before thy time wrought miracles, 
we now require of thee some great and notable one. The 
Prophet replied. What is the miracle that you require ? only 
say, and it shall be done. They said. If thou hast any influ- 
ence at all with God, say the word, and the moon shall be 
divided into two parts t. Upon this Gabriel came down and 
said, Mohammed, I bear the salutation of the Almighty to thee 
with these further orders, that I command all things to obey 
thee. The Prophet then raised his head towards heaven, and 
commanded the moon to be divided into two parts : and it was 
divided accordingly. He then knelt down with his followers 
to give thanks. When they had lifted up their heads they 
said : O Mohammed, command the moon that it again become 
as it was before. He gave the command, which was obeyed. 
They then said ; Command that one side of it only lose a part, 
and that the other remain unaltered. He gave the command ; 
and it was obeyed. Upon this, all again gave thanks upon 
their knees. The infidels said in reply to this ,* Some of our 
travellers will shortly arrive from Syria and Yemen ; we shall 
ask them, whether on this night they may have seen what we 
have. If they have, we shall believe ; and if not, we shall know 
that this is mere magic. Now the generality of the compilers of 
the Hadith have stated, upon the authority of the companions of 


* Annalcs Muslemici. Vol. I. p. .50, &c. 
t The truth of this miracle has been objected to by the 
Arabs. See Pococke's Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 192. and the 
following note. 
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O^XmavC Jk^Vc JjI IfiijAJ tJ^ ^VsCf ^J*^JjmJ 
{j»\^ jAs^ 4UI ^.«^:) 


A3«V«1 ^VuujI ^|^\ibu.« ^ 

, * * 

^ \^ ^ 4\AiAA^ 


yA>- jlx-yS 

,4Njl i'JuJ C-^nAJ^ Jfc> ^4> ^ 

^Mb 4 <S» ^ ^<i 3 j Ai^ ** m< tA3b 

^ L5'^^ ^ *^3 ^ *xi^ 

LmO jA)^ 0,-J^ *Xftly j\ 

^ <0L«4>iAj*fc< 2^fcXs:^^ <ilLj^ ^ U^ 

cXij i!]j ^ ‘V.^’ j:!/^ ^ 

CJ^j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ jUUj ^ JoUJ 

J-<aL* S-''^ 


* The Persian writers give accounts of two miracles of this 
description, both performed to accommodate Ali. In tlie 
Rauzat Assafa we have this account of the Ibnner. 

^jj\) i^jMa>^ \^ Jj^ 

^fyu jiuaft ifjL^ 1 j 1 ^ jV 

CL^j^ JjX« ^^} 
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the Prophet^ that upon the night in question, the moon was 
divided. And of these the principal are, Ibn Masood, Ins, 
Hadika, Abd Allah Omar, Abd Allah Ibn Abas, and Habir 
Ibn Matam. The latter of whom has further stated, that 
when these travellers returned, they all agreed in saying, that 
they saw the moon divided on that night, just as it has been 
described. It is also related by ^ohak, that Abu Jahl perse- 
vered in declaring, that all this was mere magic, and proposed 
that messengers be dispatched to other places to enquire, whether 
any such thing had tahlen place or not. These, however, 
brought back the intelligence, that the inhabitants of such 
places had seen the phenomenon on the night specified. Still 
the infidels persisted in saying, that this was mere 
magic ; which has found its way into various cities, and gained 
credit. And hence it is, that doubts respecting the dividing of 
the moon have originated, no less than on the sun's being 
turned back in its course*; the answers to all of which depend 
so much upon the principles of natural philosophy, as not to 
admit of being introduced into this Tract. But if it should be 
the will of Providence that these questions should be con- 
sidered more at length, the Author of this Tract has no hesita- 
tion in promising so to conduct the investigation, that no 
further doubt shall remain on the subject. Upon the prin- 
ciple, then, that where we cannot obtain all we wish, it is 
laudable to obtain all we can, the above accounts have been 
introduced from the Hadith, which it has been hoped may 
suffice on this occasion. They who wish for more must have 
recourse to the Hadith itself. 

oltXjUl ji 

^ V£^v. 

V** 

i^y^j Vt jUj ^ 
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e:^Jj *U-il 

^ ^ ^ 3 ^ L^Uil 4,01 jl Juc 

\) tj*^jlj‘ Xj^ ji^ 

Jj<^ 2fJkJbLlt« In th^ station of Saliba (a place near 

Khaibar) the Almighty turned the sun back in its course in 
order to enable Ali to perform his evening’s devotions. The 
circumstances are these. Upon a certain day, when the Ih’o- 
phet was in this place, he reclined his sacred head uj)on the 
bosom of Ali, in order to enable Ali to observe what impres- 
sion a revelation should make upon the Prophet. Hut as the 
revelation delayed in coming, the sun went down. When the 
revelation had been made, the Prophet asked Ali, whether he 
had said his evening prayers or not. Ali said. No. The Pro- 
phet then prayed thus : O God, if Ali be thy and my servant, 
grant that the sun may turn back, to enable him to say his 
evening prayers. Now, it has been related by Asma the 
daughter of Amis, that after the sun had gone down, she saw 
it rise and pass over the mountain, so that people beheld its 
rays with their own eyes." 

In the second volume of the Habeeb Alasayar (a work 
containing accounts of the twelve Imams, by Khondeinir) 
we have the following account of the other miracle. 

jiyt\ cjUI/ jl, 

lij ^ yi jy^ ^ 

lij) c:jya»- cyW jJ Jjl lzjJ 

olij j\ s»j jjilj ■ ■ ■ &c. 

Ji.\ iS ji ii J" 

jUi jyA cyl,* j\ ii Jy 

jUi cjbtf’i jl b cy^T jijat. 
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j jJj j^.*^ ^‘-y 

d-^^liLc 2 (Lui 

. •^-' ^ 

Ij jU ^Uil ^ *yv® ^'^^’'***^ jU^ 

h)^ 

2flii1 jUj jL: Ij Xcl jb jUi t^bsr^ 

&C. 4^ ^3j^' related among the other wonders of 

Ali, that the Almighty turned the sun back in its course twice 
on his account. The first time was, during the life time of 
Mohammed, &c. The second, after his death. The way in 
which it happened was tliis: When Ali was marching to- 
wards Ciifa, and had an intention of crossing the Euphrates, 
the time for evening prayers arrived. Ali and some of his 
companions performed their devotions. Some of the soldiers, 
who w’ere busy in sending over the beasts, missed the time of 
evening prayer; and, in consequence, made some words 
about the matter. But when Ali heard this, he prayed to the 
Almighty that the sun might be turned back in its course, to 
enable these men to perform their devotions in due time. The 
prayer was answered; for the sun came back to the place 
corresponding t<) the time of the evening prayer, and there it 
stood till the devotions were finished : it then went down. 

In the second part of the Prodromus of Maracci, p. 42 — 3. 
accounts of both these miracles are given, together with the 
assertion of Ahmed Ibii Abd Olhalim that they are false; 
and that they are to be found in no respectable writer what- 


ever. 



NOTES 

(Referred to in Page 43.) 


(A) As this is one of the most famous proofs adduced by the 
Mohammedans for the mission of their Prophet, it may be 
worth while briefly to consider it. J shall not take advantage 
of the variety of reading, namely, whether we should read, 
" The Greeks have been overcome,” or " The Greeks have 
overcome,” nor of the still greater variety of ways in which the 
Arabian commentators attempt to make out its meaning; 
which may be seen in Sale and Maracci. But supposing the 
text to have been written at first as we now have it ; and that 
it was written upon the occasion of the Greeks having suffered 
several defeats by the Persians, which might have happened 
about the time when this was written, still I affirm, that 
such prediction, allowing it to have come to pass, would not 
be sufficient to establish its author's claim to prophecy. For 
a very little sagacity might have enabled Mohammed to 
foresee, that a powerful empire like that which was then 
enjoyed by the Greeks, with the unanimity which must have 
prevailed where the national religion was Christian, would 
soon be able to overcome its enemies, harassed as they had for 
some time been with political dissensions, and weakened by 
the existence of many Christian communities actually residing 
among them. The prophecy itself too is allowed to extend to 
not more than ten years after its delivery : which certainly 
argues better for the politics of Mohammed, than for a claim 
to prophecy. Among the Jews the Prophets foretold cir- 
cumstances which should take place at five hundred or a 
thousand years' distance of time from their prediction; and, 
in many instances, defined both the times and circumstances 
with such accuracy, as to preclude the possibility of conjecture 
having at all been employed : this is what a prophet, in any 
prediction, ought to do. But here, we have nothing more 
than political prudence. Mohammed sees that his followers 
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must be encouraged : he consequently predicts what he plainly 
perceives will come to pass, in two, three, or ten years at 
the farthest. It comes to pass, and the delusion which had 
first arisen out of mere policy, is by a similar policy now urged 
as a proof tliat a man, who was really a good general and states- 
man, must have been a prophet. But, supposing it had not 
Qome to pass, what must have been done in this case ? The 
answer is, the prophecy i§ sufticiently indefinite for evasion. 
For first, neither time nor place is defined, when or where the 
Greeks are to conquer ; ^for the word here said to designate 
any number from three to ten, would then have been explained 
in a very different way. And, as to place, it may be seen in 
Maracci, that the commentators differ considerably : and further, 
that they are unable to assign the precise time or place, when 
or where, the event did take place. In the second place, the 
compilers of the Koran would probably have pointed the 
text differently, which would have admitted a most splendid 
interpretation; and which I am rather surprised they have 

not adopted. Let us see how this might be done, 

Jou ^ . . . . 1*^1 • i- e. ^ The Greeks 

have conquered : but they, after their victory, shall certainly 
be overcome.' Now in this case the passage might allude to 
the victory obtained by the Greeks over the Persians, in the 
first instance, which we know took place; and to the final 
overthrow of the Greeks by the Mohammedans in the second, 
which is also true. I do not know that any Mohammedan has 
thought of this explanation ; but I have no doubt, were they 
pressed with the variety of reading, wliich actually exists, 
giving this sense, they would make no scruple in adopting it. 

(Note B. 76.) This prediction is also too vague to prove any 
thing like a prophetical mission in its author ; nor has it any 
thing more prophetical in it, than may be gathered from the 
speech of almost every General, who takes upon him to 
harangue his army. 

(Note C. 76.) This prediction partakes very much of the nature 
of the last, with this additional disadvantage, that the truth of 
its fulfilment depends solely upon the traditions, which, the 
Mohammedans themselves allow, are, in many instances, contra- 
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dictory to each other^ opposed to the Koran itselt^ and unworthy 
of credit. In the Kafi, a work of great authority among 
the Persians, we have the following particulars to this effect : 

Jlii &C ^ 

^ |♦SLJ^ <uJlc v:>Jj 

» S- « , 

” . .“ 

“ ** 

^ ct-^oWSl ^ \^\ 

<ulc. i^y^J L5^ l)^V ^ 

Jliii J^ls JIj ^\j\) J^J^\ ^1; 

Ijjui^ lk>> 

Lcj^j ILiAs*^ l^LuuXi^ \iii^l>^ Uolc^ l>^AJux«^ 

A>^ ~ 

^,gA»> 2f*X^ ^y*tJ fcVi 

Cjjk? ^ ^ S3 jjyyUll 1^1 JUi 

jfJou ^ jU!l iJetiU IvVo^aJU 

.^uMkrcW- |i^ Lcj^^ Chapter 

on the varieties of the traditions. Ali Ibn Ibraliim Ibn 
H^shiin, &c. has said, tliat he once said to Ali, 1 have heard 
from Soliman, Mickdad, and Abi Dhar, ex])lanations of the 
Koran and the traditions as coining from the Prophet different 
from those generally known. I have also heard from tliee 
things to the same effect. But 1 have known explanations of 
the Koran, and traditions, generally received as coming from 
the Prophet, which you oppose, supjiosing them to be mere 
fictions, and forged with the view of opposing the l*ropliet, 
and of perverting the Koran, upon the authority of mere 
opinion, fie then drew near anil said, You have asked a 
question: now, mark the answer, 'fhere is, generally be- 



lieved, both that which has foundation in truth, and that which 
has not, — that which is truly or falsely related — that which 
abrogates, and that which is abrogated — that which is com- 
monly received, and that which is only received by the better 
informed — ^at of which no doubt can be entertained, and that 
which is doubtful — that which has really been preserved 
by tradition, and that which is the effect of mere fancy- 
Many false statements were cfrculated respecting the Pro- 
phet until he arose and thus addressed their authors : — 
Sirs, many are those who have traduced me: but mark, 
they who do so obstinately shall have their dwelling in hell. 
After this too he was belied in many respects. Now’, the 
traditions have come to you from four kinds of persons, and 
no more.** The first of these is the hypocrite, 

who makes a show of the faith, &c. 
The second is he who hears a saying from the Prophet himself 

.... 

but does not retain it in the sense intended by him ; but 
mixes it up with his own opinions. The third is, he who 
hears a saying from the Prophet 

&c. ^ ^ 5! containing a positive 

command ; but which he afterwards revoked : the hearer not 
knowing that the command had been suspended, &c. 

UjAiuOj ^ .... 

Ju Uc )aSL»~ ‘*^***^. 

(joAjj jJ UJ 

1*^1 . . . . <d!l 

yoU- |*K, 1*^^, ^ 

The fourth is the man, who lies not against God’s Prophet ; 
neither does he forget or misapply what he has heard, but relates 
it just as it has come to him ; and this he does in the fear of God, 
and in order to magnify the Prophet. Nor does he add any 
thing or take any thing aw'ay. That which has abrogated any 
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former command he embraces : and such former command he 
rejects. For the Prophet has, in his sayings, as it is the case in 
the Koran, observed the same law, with regard to the abro- 
gating and abrogated precepts — to those adapted to vulgar 
reception, and those to the better informed — those about 
which no doubt can arise ; and those which are otherwise. 
And it should be remembered, that his sayings are thus 
capable of two meanings, — one Adapted to the vulgar, and 
another to the better informed, just as in the case of the Koran. 

Such are the sources of the variety to be found in the tradi- 
tions. Let us now see what is to be done, when the authorities 


appear to be respectable. ^ JS 

U Jlii 

✓ - ip 

^ ^ Le JlSi Jli Jo-lj 

^ cJJ j ^ lit 

(jy^ jUJI C-^y ImXs*- <U 

^ ^ " ..A • \ 

4a1j Luly ^ 

. 9^- 

<uU <0^ 

^ J2U . . . 4ljl J15 . . . a 

^ •• 

oJj ^ 

Cl^Uull Ujblyj Jj 

uJ!U.j iluuJIj Jl>. <Uy^ Ui 

9 ^ ^ ^ ^ t 

t^** <tXuJly 

<L4X>> 
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J'* ‘^}d i«Ul Uily. 

l^A5|^ <Cclx!l t- oU «L 

<uJ\ 1^ U JlS ^^^ 

. w ^ ** ^ 

j;ilj ^jli c:^ ^51 V 

jj\i |X«l<1 ^ 

.c:^\^l ^ l*U:^5il ^ JULC. But sup- 

posing each of the disputants should choose one of our 
companions, and these should agree to examine their different 
positions, but should give different judgments, from the dif- 
ferent traditions which they have held. What is then to be 
done ? Ft was replied : The decision of the most just, learned, 
true, and abstemious of the two, is to be followed : the 
other disregarded. But, supposing both of these to be 
equally respectable with us ; what then ? He replied. Observe 
which holds the most generally received tradition, and then 
follow his judgment; but the other who holds the more 
doubtful is not to be regarded. In that, in which the majority 
agree, there can be no doubt. Upon the whole, there are 
three things to be observed. One, the truth of which is 
apparent. Let this be followed. Another, doubtful. Let 
this be avoided, A Third, difficult. Let this be left to God 
and his Prophet — The Prophet has said : That which is lawful 

is clear, (in the Commentary by 

» what is unlawful is clear, and so is what is 
doubtful), he who gives up what is doubtful, shall escape what 
is unlawful : but, he who embraces what is doubtful, shall be 
implicated in sin, and perish ; because he acts in ignorance. 
But supposing both accounts to be equally respectable, and 
those who have given them worthy of credit. It was replied. 
In this case let it be seen which agrees best with the Koran, 
and the general practice of the Prophet, but contrary to 
vulgar opinion ; and then take that : but what is contrary to 
the Koran, and the general practice of the Prophet, as well 
as what accords with vulgar opinion, is to be rejected. I am 
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greatly indebted to you, said the enquirer. But again, 
suppose the decision of both to agree with the Koran, and the 
practice of the Prophet, but one of them to fall in with vulgar 
opinion, but the other to be opposed to it, what is to be done 
then? It was replied. That which opposes vulgar opinion 
contains the truth. The enquirer expressed his obligations, 
and continued: But suppose^ both have equal authority in 
every respect, what then ? Observe, it was replied, to which 
of the two the magistrates and judges are most inclined, and 
let that be rejected, the other received- But it was suggested. 
Suppose the magistrates are equally inclined to both. Then, 
said he, wait till your Imam shall make his appearance : for 
it is better to wait in doubtful cases, than to be hasty where 
there is danger of destruction. 

(Note D. lb.) If it could be shown that any reliance at all is 
to be placed upon the traditions, the next point, as in the above 
Notes, would be to enquire, which of the traditions are to be 
taken : for there can be no doubt that they differ very con- 
siderably on these points. And as it will be difficult to say 
to which the greatest authority is to be attached, true wisdom 
must suggest, as above, that the matter be deferred, and that 
the accounts for the present be not received. 

As the word ix-o has occurred in the above extracts, and 
has there been translated practice, it will be necessary here 
to ascertain its precise meaning. Pococke, and others, who 
have followed him, Iiave translated it by tradition. See Specim. 
Hist. Arab. p. 201. In the or book of 

definitions, we havp this account of the word in question. 

.... 

^ ^ 

\j\^\ ^ 

ijUl j, 

^ 
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JLjI 51^ h ^jj5 

l%^iuu)\ 

Sonna is, in law, the observance of religion in matters, 
respecting which there is no positive and necessary command : 
also the general practice of the Prophet, with some few except- 
ions. Now this general practice in matters of religion, is 
called, the Sonna of guidance ; but in those of common occur- 
rence, the So9ma of excess *. The Sonna of guidance 
is that., by the due performance of whieh, religion is rendered 
complete ; and the dereliction of which is either detestable or 
sinful. The Sonna of excess is that, to embrace which 
constitutes guidance ; that is, its performance insures good 
works, but the dereliction of which is neither detestable 
nor sinful ; as for instance, the custom of the Prophet in his 
rising, sitting, or putting on his clothes, (i. e.) the Prophet's 
practice in these respects is not binding. 

In the margin we have this note. U ijuJt 

^ 

ijuJl JU^ “ The Sonna is that which was 

constantly practised by the Prophet. That which is of canonical 
obligation, has been legislated for the fulfilment of the positive 
precepts. The Sonna, therefore, is for the fulfilment of that 
which is of canonical obligation : and discipline is for the ful- 
filment of the Sonna.’* I understand the Sonna, therefore, to 
mean, the general practice of Mohammed ; and the , 

Uad'ithy to signify the accounts in which* a description of that 
practice is said to be preserved. See also D'Ohsson’s 'I ableau 
de I'empire Ottoman, Introd. pp. 2. 11 — 12. 


* These are called by D'Ohsson the constant and inconstant 
Sonna. 



TRANSLATION 


OF 

Mr. MARTYN’s FIRST REPLY 

TO THE FOREGOING TRACT. 


The Christian Minister thanks the celebrated 
Professor of Islamism for the favour he has done 
him in writing* an answer to his enquiries; but 
confesses^ that after reading it a few doubts 
occurred to him, on account of which, and 
not for the mere purpose of dispute, he has 
taken upon himself to write the following pages. 

That a miracle is something which exceeds 
common experience is certainly true : for the very 
object of a miracle is to shew, that he who per- 
forms it has been sent from God : and this cannot 
be known except by some act exceeding human 
power : nor can human power be known but by 
human experience. Human experience, however, 
is not confined to any particular tribe or people, 
to the exclusion of any individual : for there may 
be something which one man may do^ which 
others cannot, and yet not exceed human 
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power. But if it be said^ that the power of one 
community is sufficient to determine that of man- 
kind, why may not the same be said of any one 
family? or of three, two, or even one individual? 

If again it be said, that when learned commu- 
nities are unable to produce an equal, much less 
can those who are ill informed, we reply ; The 
inability of the ignorant to perform such acts, 
consists not in incapacity, but in want of ex- 
perience : for should others, who have greater 
experience, make the attempt it is possible they 
may succeed. And hence it appears, that a mi- 
racle must exceed universal and not particular 
experience. 

Should it be asked, how then are we to know 
what universal experience is? or, consequently, 
whether any given performance is miraculous or 
not, since it may be common with some, even to 
walk upon the water? we reply : By such reason- 
ing it might be made doubtful, whether the 
sun’s rising in the east be usual or not, until 
every part of the world shall have been visited, 
and enquiry made on the subject. But if any 
one will give himself the trouble to consider, 
that as tho sun’s rising in the east is very well 
known to be usual, he will have no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion, that its rising in 
the west is a circumstance which never takes 
place. The general silence, therefore, observable 
on this point, will be sufficiently convincing, that 

F 
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the sun*s rising in the cast is conformable to 
common experience. 

Again, what has been said, in the outset, viz. 
that a miracle is not necessarily confined to any one 
art to the exclusion of others, is generally true ; 
but not wholly so ; foi* seme strange act, which 
really comes from God, may be performed in 
a science now unknown, such, for instance, as 
Alchymy, but could not be said to exceed common 
experience. And not only so, but even in some 
art, in which men have experience, but of which 
they have no necessity : for where there is no 
necessity, there is generally no effort : and, where 
there is no effort, human power must remain 
unknown ; contrary to what would be the case, 
wherein every one makes an eflFort : (»r, in which 
he knows, effort would be fruitless. In such case 
then there would be no doubt, whether such 
act exceeded human power or not. 

But with regard to what has been said in the 
second place, (p, 4.) namely, that a miracle must 
be known to be such by the confession of the 
learned, who affirm that they are unable to 
produce its equal, we reply ; Their confession in 
this place must be understood as applying to 
themselves alone, and not to all mankind : for it 
is impossible they can know the powef of all 
mankind ; and consequently,, their own inability 
to produce an equal, can by no means be con- 
strued as affording proof that such act is really 
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a miracle. The utmost that can be enquired ot 
the learned in this case is^ whether such act^ 
to which they are unable to produce an equal, 
belong to the science which they profess or not. 
Now, if it belong to the science which they 
profess, and they are unable to produce its equal, 
it will not therefore follow, that it must be a 
miracle ; for nothing is more common, than to 
find one Professor of some science, so far excel 
others, as to put it completely out of their power 
to equal him. But if it do not belong to their 
science, or such Professors confess their igno- 
rance on this point ; but persist in declaring 
their inability to produce an equal, we then 
affirm that it cannot hence follow, that such 
extraordinary act is really a miracle : for whether 
it be without the compass of the sciences, or 
not, but the Professors of science unable to pro- 
duce an equal, the next supposition may be, 
that it has been produced by magic : or, that the 
Professors have, by the influence of magic, been 
disabled from producing its equ^l : this being 
the species of magic most commonly believed to 
take eftect. 

In this case it might be asked, how then are 
we to know, that the works of Jesus and Moses 
are not to be referred to the influence of physic 
and magic, unless we believe the attestations of 
the Physicians and Magicians to this point, 
because it might otherwise be supposed, that 
F 2 
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these miracles were performed by no other means? 
we reply : As to the far greater part of the 
miracles of Jesus, they were of such a nature, 
as to make it impossible they could be produced 
by the science of physic (medicine). For it has 
never yet been heard, seen, or recorded, that 
any Physician has, by the mere effort of word 
or will, been able to cure «o much as the head- 
ache : much less can it be supposed that any 
one can, by such means, be restored to life. 
Nor, in fact, has any one ever supposed, or will 
suppose, that if he carry a corpse to some clever 
Physician he will restore it to life. Every one 
very well knows, that the science of physic has 
no other means of affecting the body, than by 
regimen and medicine; and that a mere word, 
or volition, can have no effects The supposition 
then, that physic had any thing to do with the 
miracles of Jesus, is entirely groundless. 

This supposition having been shewn to be 


* Imagination has however sometimes the effect of bring- 
ing about a cure: and there can be no doubt that a great 
number of Popish miracles have been performed in this way. 
The story of the mctalic attractors, to this point, is too well 
known to need repetition here. The miracles of our Lord 
however were, for the most part, of such a description as not 
to be effected in this way. The raising of a dead man to life — 
the calming of a troubled sea— or the feeding of 5000 persons 
with a few loaves and fishes, must have been effected by 
a power more than human. 
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groundless, it may perhaps next be supposed, 
that (as was the case with the miracles of Moses) 
those of Jesus may have been brought about by the 
art of magic. To this we reply : first. If the at- 
testation of Magicians be necessary to the esta- 
blishment of every miiacle, surely it must be 
necessary in that ascribed to Mohammed. And 
secondly, as the miracles of both Moses and 
Jesus cannot be ascribed to the effect of any 
science, neither can they be ascribed to that of 
magic. For it has never yet been seen, written, 
or heard, that any Magician has cither restored 
a dead man to life, or divided the waters of the 
sea : so that such miracle could be compared with 
theirs. These miracles then, as they exceed the 
experience of others, so do they that of Magi- 
cians : because no one acquainted with that art 
has ever been able, cither to restore a corpse to 
life, or to divide the waters of the sea. We 
affirm therefore, that so long as no other can 
perform these works, they are miracles according 
to our definition, and surpass universal experi- 
ence ; which is sufficient for us : contrary to 
what is the case in those particular acts, which 
cannot be shewn to be universally inimitable : for 
none can have experience in that, which exceeds 
the experience of all. 

It has been said, in the third place, (p. 8.) that 
the miracle of every Prophet must be referrible to 
such sciences as were generally known in his 
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day : as, for instance, the sciences of physic and 
magic in the times of Jesus and Moses, re- 
spectively, to which their miracles were referrible. 
VVe answer, this method of treating the subject 
has probably arisen from the want of precision in 
the Historians ; for among the Mohammedans 
there is not so much as one ancient history, 
from which credible information can be drawn : 
and, in the ancient histories now in the hands 
of Europeans, it is no where said that in the 
times of Moses and Jesus, respectively, the 
sciences of magic and physic were generally 
known. Besides, there is no book now extant 
which can be said to have come down trom 
the times of Moses : nor any account excepting 
that which he himself has given in the Pen- 
tateuch: and in this it is only said that certain 
Magicians were in the court of Pharaoh, whose 
rods, when cast on the ground, became serpents. 
Other things too, which Moses did they did : 
but, when at last he did what they could not, 
they confessed that he was sent from God. What 
has come down to us respecting the times of 
Jesus amounts to this, that magic was then 
known and practised among the Jews ; and elo- 
quence among the Greeks : but it has no where 
been said that the science of physic was either 
known or practised in Jerusalem, or even in 
Judea. What has been said therefore, either 
on this or any former occasion on magic, as 
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applicable to this question ; as >yell as the 
reductio ad absurdum in the Professor’s tract, 
has now been effectually answered, (p. 12 .) 

It has been said, (p. 10.) that the Koran’s being 
a miracle has been established with those wlio 
are not Arabs, by the Arabs' confession of ina- 
bility to produce its equal. We reply : that, 
waving what has already been said, the con- 
fession of the Arabs can have no weight with 
us; because, in this case, they are parties con- 
cerned : and no one is absurd enough to make 
the same party, both opponent and judge. If 
it be asked, how then can we satisfy ourselves 
whether the Koran is a miracle or not, if we 
are not to believe what the Arabs say on that 
point, ignorant as we are of the peculiarities of 
the language ? We answer : In cases where no 
judge can be found, decision must necessarily 
be suspended. Besides, let it not be said, that 
to withhold our assent to what the Arabs affirm, 
is merely for the sake of dispute ; because, for- 
sooth, no one can suppose they would be so much 
swayed by partiality, as to sac^ifice the truth : 
for we must ask, in the first place, how then 
can it be supposed that all the Magi, Jews, and 
Christians, who so much exceed the Arabs in 
number, can at once believe that Mohammed was 
a Prophet, and at the same time refuse to accept 
his religion, from a mere disposition to dispute 
and wrangle? — That the Jews and Christians 
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could, for the same reason, have corrupted their 
scriptures? — That the Arabs themselves could, 
in like manner, before they had generally become 
converts to Islamism, have disputed and wrangled, 
notwithstanding their witnessing the very miracle 
itself, — that they coul^ have refused to tender 
their belief until the question was determined by 
the point of the sword, as the Mohammedan 
histories abundantly testify? But now it is said, 
no one can suppose, that the Arabs are now of 
this wrangling character! 

We answer, in the second place, that had 
not the Arabs a violent motive for what they 
say, it is probable they would give a different 
testimony. But the truth is, they have a violent 
motive, in which is implicated the necessity of 
changing their religion, of confessing the folly 
and error of their forefathers, and of denying 
the truth of what both they and their fore- 
fathers, have hitherto advanced on the subject of 
religion. It is possible, therefore, that tliey may 
not be very scrupulous, as to the truth in these 
matters. And, 'if they are conscious of the truth 
of what has been said, that may perhaps be an 
additional motive to silence. But supposing the 
utmost, viz. that some should from time to time 
have let out the truth ; or have produced an 
e(|ual to the Koran, who, in this case, should 
have been Judge, or have determined that such 
production was equal to the Koran? If it be 
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said^ that this could have been determined by the 
rules of rhetoric^ we answer, first: This would 
be contrary to the supposition that the Koran's 
being a miracle is determined from its exceeding 
the rules hitherto laid down in that science. 
And, secondly, that as all the rules of rhetoric 
are taken from the Koran, and every rule in that 
science is established by a citation from it, it 
must follow, that^he rules of rhetoric are to be 
tried by the Koran, and not the Koran by the 
rules of rhetoric ; as it therefore is agreed among 
the Arabs, that the Koran possesses the highest 
degree of elegance, every thing, not perfectly 
accordant with it, will of course be deemed 
inelegant. 

If it be said that at the time of Mohammed 
there were many Professors of eloquence, who, 
notwithstanding their endeavours to produce an 
equal to the Koran, found it impossible to do so, 
and that this is proof sufficient for them. Wc reply ; 
we are not quite satisfied that the Professors of elo- 
quence were at all numerous in those times ; for 
it appears from several passages both of the, Koran 
and the traditions, that Mohammed was raised up 
from among an illiterate nation. And, again, 
both the commentators and historians call the 
Arabs an illiterate people in consequence of their 
Ignorance of writing and want of wealth, in those 
times. And as the learned affirm, that to be illi- 
terate does not necessarily preclude the possibility 
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of being eloquent, (it being possible that some one 
may at the same time be both illiterate and 
eloquent) upon what principle is it, that they also 
affirm, that Mohammed’s being illiterate constitutes 
one of the miracles of the Koran, unless they 
could have first shewn, • that to be illiterate 
necessarily precludes the possibility of being 
eloquent? And, as to the • existence of one or 
two poets in those times, we a|Rrm, that circum- 
stance can avail but little; according to the adage; 

What is rare, is as nothing/’ Besides, if we 
even allow that they were many, still we are not 
prepared also to allow that they did not produce 
an equal to the Koran ; because this wants proof. 
And ag'ain, should we allow that they did not 
produce an equal, still we do not therefore also 
allow, that if they had made the attempt they 
could not have succeeded. Because, as long as 
Mohammed remained in Mecca, and it was not 
known how his attUir would end, people would not 
be very anxious on this subject ; and particularly 
the more sober, who saw that his object was to 
call the Arabs from the worship of idols to that of 
the true God : and if a few idolaters had really 
been unable, during so short a period of time, to 
produce an equal, no very great stress can be laid 
on that. But after Mohammed got to Medina, 
and from that day to this, no one among the 
Arabs has dared to say that he could prove the 
Koran not to be a miracle, or that Mohammed 
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was not a Propliet; or that he could produce, or 
had produced, an equal to his book*. But, further, 
should \vc allow that the attempt had been made, 
and failed, still it would not follow that the Koran 
is miraculous. For, it is well known that ancient 
books are to be found •in some languages, to 
which no one can now produce equals. Such, for 
example, as the writings of Homer in the Greek, or 
those of Virgil in the Latin ; or some others in 
other languages, which might here be mentioned. 
The same may be said too of many productions 
of art, which have come down from former times; 
to which, notwithstanding the eflbrts of the 
moderns, no equal has yet been produced : con- 
trary to the case of the Koran, to which, on 
account either of superstition or fear, few have 
thought of opposing their skill in composition. — 
Hence it will appear how the repeated challenges 
in the Koran to produce its equal are to be under- 
stood : and also, that the Koran itself, although 
no one might have been able to produce its equal, 
is no miracle. Again, should it be objected : 
That hitherto we know that no equal to the 
Koran has been produced, although the challenge 
to do so has repeatedly been made; and, that 
if Mohammed had not been a Prophet, it was 


* It has already been noticed, however, that some have 
been bold enough to make tliis assertion. See note to p. 18. 
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incumbent on God, either not to have allowed 
the production of such a book ; or, to have caused 
some other to produce its equal, since it is impos- 
sible that a false Prophet should work a miracle : 
we answer. This takes for granted that however 
people may be circumstanced, it is incumbent on 
God not to allow them to remain in error*. We 
deny this, however, in the first* place ; because we 
know that the religions of false Prophets, such as 
Zoroaster was, have been allowed to prevail : and 
that idolatry does still prevail to a great extent. 
And, in the second, as it respects Mohammed 
that no such thing as a miracle has been performed 
by a false Prophet ; for, should we allow the 
Koran to be inimitable in some parts, yet there 
are others in which this can by no means be 
said : and, in these instances, the challenge to 
produce the like, has been made where universal 
experience has not been exceeded : in such cases, 
therefore, God has not allowed a miracle to be 
performed by a false Prophet. 

It has been said (p. 13 .) that the miracle of 
Mohammed is more convincing than those of 
other Prophets, because his remains, when theirs 
do not; and which in process of time become 
weaker and weaker. We reply, this would be 

* The Mohammedans generally hold, that there is no 
people to whom some Prophet <ir other has not been sent: 
and hence they conclude that all have been made accountable 
both for their faith and practice. 



true, had not their miracles been recorded by 
themselves, as well as established and attested in 
their own times ; but had, through a long period of 
time, been preserved by tradition only, and then 
been recorded, without sufficient evidence as to 
their truth. But this.is not the case. Whatever, 
therefore, may have been their want of force in 
ancient times, uiulor the same defect must they 
labour to this very day. And, again, if the con- 
viction of a fact loses force by length of time, any 
one coming to the knowledge of any fact at the 
age of twenty, must be said, at the age of sixty, to 
have lost part of that conviction (which is suffi- 
ciently absurd), and, that the conviction attend- 
ing the accounts of the miracles of Moses and 
Jesus must be essentially dilVerent. 

With respect to the assertion, (p. l6.) that the 
Koran’s being more conversant about intellectual 
than sensible objects makes its miracle the more 
convincing, we answer : That for any thing to be 
more convincing must depend upon the power 
which it possesses to produce conviction. A mira- 
cle, therefore, to be more convincing must be such, 
as to be more generally understood and felt. But 
here, the far greater part are supposed to be inca- 
pable of appreciating the force of the miracle, and 
the better informed alone endued with the neces- 
sary perception. Must not then this generally un- 
intelligible character of the Koran’s miracle be 
considered as a defect, because any miracle not 
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capable of being generally understood, must lose 
part of its force ? 

It has been said, (p. 20 .) that the miracle of 
the Koran is further established from the consider- 
ation of its containing certain predictions, sciences, 
precepts, and well founded® laws. Our answer is, 
that although it has not been said where these pre- 
dictions are to be found, yet it is certain that they 
do not occur in more than six or seven places. 
Such, for instance, as A. L. M. The Greeks have 
been overcome*, &c."* (Chap. 30. v. 1 ). And 
again, God promiseth unto sQch of you as be- 
lieve, and do good works, that he will cause them 
to succeed the unbelievers in the earth.** (Chap. 24. 
Sale, Vol. II. p. 190 .) and a few other passages. 
In these, however, such is the difference of opinion 
held by the commentators, as to the manner in 
which they should be read, the circumstances 
attending their revelation, and their object, that 
their true meaning does not yet appear to have 
been discovered; which is sufficient to shew that 
no reliance can be placed upon them. Hut as to 
the sciences, precepts, &c. which are said to be 
found in the Koran, every one very well knows, 
that the books of heathens and other philosophers 
contain great numbers of sciences and precepts no 
less valuable. No one, therefore, can say that 
JLhese are proofs of the divinity of the Koran. 


See the Appendix to the first TraSt, p. 43. and 72 - 3 . 
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It has also been asserted^ (p. 31 .) that there is a 
considerable difTerence observable between the 
other miracles of Mohammed, and the miracles of 
the other Prophets, which is this ; that their mira- 
cles have not the advantage of having been gene- 
rally received. To this we say : All the miracles 
that are believed to have been performed by Moses 
are recorded in the Pentateuch: and, as the 
Pentateuch is generally received, so also must 
the miracles recorded in it. In the same manner 
are the miracle s of the other Prophets recorded in 
their several writings ; and that in places too 
numerous to admit of dispute. 

Again, respecting the assertion, viz. that in 
the times of Nebuchadnezzar no assurance could 
have remained as to the mimcles of the Prophets : 
we say; It is clear, that excepting in Jerusalem 
and a few of the adjoining parts, no general 
carnage took place under him : and, as to those 
whom he carried away captive^, they were in a 
short time released and sent back by him to their 
own country. But the invasion of Nebuchadnez- 
zar had no effect whatever on the religion tand 
Scriptures of the Jews ; nor had he any thing of 
that kind in view. The remaining part of their 
country then, as well as their Scriptures, remained 
after this expedition just as they were ^efore it. 

Besides, ^fter this time there were many Pro- 
phets among the Jews, who, had any part of the 
Scriptures been lost, would have restored it. 
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With respect to the miracles of Jesus^ it has 
been said (p. 31.) that not more than three persons 
have recorded them. By these three or four per- 
sons is clearly meant the Evangelists, who have 
delivered down to us the particulars of his ministry. 
The Apostles, however/who had nothing to do in 
writing the Gospels, have, in their writings, also 
borne testimony to the miracles of Jesus; and 
have further attested, that they themselves were 
eye-witnesses to the facts. Now, as these accounts 
are wholly unimpeachable, Europeans universally 
receive them. Among the Roman Catholics, it is 
true, there are long accounts of other miracles, 
which have been handed down by tradition. But 
as these have not the testimony of the Apostles, 
they are not generally received. 

It has been said, (p. 34 — 5.) that in establish- 
ing the other miracles of Mohammed, we have 
accounts accompanied with collateral evidence, in 
addition to those which arc generally received, 
and which are termed, by way of distinction, 
the expressed, and the understood. 

As it respects the accounts attended by col- 
lateral evidence, he is said to have described the 
miracles of the other Prophets, and at the same 
time to have made a claim to prophecy; and 
that it is tl^refore improbable that he wrought 
no miracles. To this we reply, in the first place, 
that having affirmed the Koran to be his miracle ; 
he could have had no occasion for another. 
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And, in the second, that it appears from the 
Koran itself, that he laid claim to no other 
miracle ; and to this effect are the following pas- 
sages : Nothing hindered us from sending 

thee with miracles, except that former nations 
have charged them .with imposture*/' And 
again : They have sworn by God by the most 
solemn oath, that if a sign came unto them, 
they would certainly believe therein : Say, Verily 
signs are in the power of God alone; and he 
permitteth you not to understand that when they 
come, they will not believe. And we will tui'.n 
aside their hearts, and their sight from the 
truth f." And again : And when a sign cometh 
unto them, they say. We will, by no means, 
believe, until a revelation be brought unto us 
like unto that which hath been delivered unto 
the Messengers of God. God best knoweth 
whom he will appoint for his Messenger J." And 
again, when he was asked for a miracle, he said 
by way of excuse, My Lord be praised ! Am 
1 other than a man, sent as an Apostle §?" 
Again, in the chapter on cattle, when it was 
said that the Koran was made up of nothing 
but patched up stories, dreams, and poetry, it 
was added, Let him come unto us therefore 


* Sale, Vol. II. p. f)f). t Ibid. Vol. I. p. 11)2-3. 

4 ! Ibid. V^ol. I. p. l()l-3. § Ibid. \'ol. II. p. 1 ().'>. 

a 
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with some miracle^ in like manner as the former 
Prophets were sent.” He replied : None of 

the cities whicli we have destroyed^ believed the 
miracles which they saw performed before them : 
will these therefore believe if they see a mira- 
cle?” (This does not V)cour in the chapter men-, 
tinned by Mr. Martyn ; but in that on the Pro- 
phets. Sale, Vol. 11. p. >47.) Of this kind 
several others might be adduced, which, accord- 
ing to the Commentators, go to prove that his 
not working miracles, in these instances, was 
rather a mercy than the contrary ; for he knew, 
as they say, that if he had, still these men would 
not have believed, and would consequently have 
been subject to the greater condemnation. 

With respect to the generally received ex- 
pressed accounts we say : Our assurance of the 
Koran having come from Mohammed is obtained, 
not from the histories written by Mohammedans, 
but from accounts which have been preserved 
among ourselves since his times. But had our 
accounts come from them, we should have nothing 
to object to on this head, as the authors are 
almost innumerable. On the question, however, 
of his other miracles we have strong reason to 
object, because, in this case, they are parties 
concerned : and their object is no less than that 
of universal proselytism, which cannot be sub- 
mitted to from the mere concurrence of those 
who wish to make proselytes. 
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As to the accounts^ which are said to be 
generally received^ but which are termed the 
understood; and from which, it is said, we are 
enabled to come to the conclusion that Mo- 
hammed is a Prophet, although we may not be 
in possession of any of the particulars, we ob- 
serve : Tliat if it be true that people may 
arrive at the truth by means of accounts which 
vary, it must follow, that what the Hindoos have 
written, in their endless accounts of the miracles 
of Rama and Lachman, as well as what the 
Chinese have written respecting their idolatrous 
Prophet, must at least prove that all these pre- 
tenders were Prophets. 

If it be replied, that, unless this be allowed, 
the mission of no Prophet can be established, we 
answer: Accounts of miracles to be worthy of 
credit, must be subject to the two following condi- 
tions : First, that cither the Prophet himself, or his 
companions, must write down an account of his 
miracles and publish it. It should also be known 
from collateral circumstances, that^such a person 
appeared at the time, at which such account is said 
to have been written, as is the case with Moses 
and Jesus. Mohammed too has in many places 
spoken of the Koran as his miracle. But by 
no means should such accounts be written at 
uny considerable time from that in which the 
facts referred to are said to have taken place : 
much less should they be variable or contra- 
o 2 
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(lictory. Because^ had such accounts been written 
and published immediately after the facts to 
which they referred had taken place^ it is im- 
possible they could have been made public with- 
out being refuted by some one or other. Now, 
upon enquiry, we shall fiud that what has been 
related among the Hindoos of Rama and Lach- 
man, is supported by no such condition: but, 
that the miracles of the other Prophets among 
the Jews, are. 

The second condition is, that force should 
not be resorted to in matters of religion : but, 
that every one should be at liberty to write 
a refutation to such accounts of miracles, &c. as 
he knows to be false. Among the Mohammedans, 
however, this has never been tolerated : for if 
any one should write or say any thing to this 
effect, allowing that the judge may so far con- 
nive at his conduct as not to condemn him to 
death; yet such would be the threats held out 
to his wife, children, and others, that no one 
would think of having any intercourse with him ; 
and thus would his future silence on these points 
be effectually insured : contrary to what is the 
practice among people professing other religions. 

It has been said too, that allowing these par- 
ticular accounts not to be such as to produce 
conviction, yet, from the aggregate testimony 
of the whole, the result will be sufficieut for that 
purpose. We ask, has it ever yet been supposed 
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that a certain number of madmen may be reckoned 
upon as one sane person ? Or, that so many dead 
men may stand for one livings one? If it be 
replied that we may obtain something* from the 
whole, which we cannot from every particular con- 
sidered separately, we» answer ; If indeed each 
particular were true in the , main, then would the 
conjoint testimony of several to the same point, 
give a force not to be found in each alone. 
But this is not the case in the accounts referred 
to : the result of such must therefore be, what 
it usually is upon the addition of nothing to 
nothing. The Christian Minister Henry Martyn. 


THE END OF THE FIRST REPLY. 





TRANSLATION 


OF THE SECOND 

PERSIAN TRACT OP Mr. MARTYN, 

IN REPLY TO MIRZA IBRAHIM. 


It must have appeared from the preceding 
Tract, that no good reason can be oflFered, why any 
one should place his faith in Mohammed ; though 
it was not there shewn positively why a person 
ought not so to place his faith : when however 
the former of these has been proved the latter 
must follow of course. Now, with respect to this 
question, there are certain considerations which, 
when taken separately, may perhaps be so glossed 
over as to lose their force : but, when taken 
in the aggregate, must lead to the unavoidable 
conclusion, that the person whom they aftect is 
no Prophet. The first of these considerations is 
this: That in the ancient Prophecies there oc- 
curs no mention whatever of Mohammed. If it 
be replied that the ancient Prophecies have been 
corrupted, we say, this is a mere pretence, which 
ought not to be regarded, unless it can be shewn, 
by whom, by what means, and for what end, such 
corruptions have, been made : for it appears from 
the Koran itself, that up to the time of Mohammed 
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no such corruption had taken place, lii the 
chapter entitled ^ The Evidence/ wc have this 
passage. — The unbelievers among those to \vliom 
the Scriptures were given, and among the idolaters, 
did not stagger, until the clear evidence had come 
unto them : an Apostle* from God, rehearsing unto 
them pure books of revelations*.'* Where the 
Commentators are unanimous in declaring, that 
the evidence here mentioned relates to Mohammed. 
Again in the Chapter on Jonas : If thou art in 
a doubt concerning any part of that which we 
have sent down unto thee, ask them who have 
read the book of the Law before theef.*' And 
again in the Chapter on the Prophets : Ask 

those who are acquainted with the scripture, if 
ye know not this J." 

Now, after Mohammed had appeared, it was 
impossible any such corruption could take place : 
because, from the times of Jesus to those of 
Mohammed, a period of six hundred years at least 
had elapsed; every State too which is now in the 
possession of the Christians was then so ; althoug'h 
some, on account of the spread of Islamism, have 
since passed into the hands of the Mohammedans. 
In all these States, we know, the Holy Scriptures had 
been circulated ; and had, besides, been translated 
into most of the languages of those times. Again, 


Sale, Vol. II. p. ij)!;. See the note D. 
t Sale, ib. p. I.‘{. % Ib. p. 117- 
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such was the diflference of opinion then on mat- 
ters of religion among the Christians, as scarcely 
to admit of any parallel. Is it possible we ask, 
that the innumerable copies of the Scriptures then 
in circulation, that the countless tribes and sects 
of Christians which, we ‘know, then existed, could 
have been made to conspire for the furtherance 
of any one object whatsoever? Is it possible, 
that even the Koran itself, after it had been in 
existence for six hundred years, allowing too, that 
no translation whatever had been made from it, 
could have thus been corrupted ? But if it be 
said, that mention is really made of Mohammed 
in these Prophecies, we answer ; this ought to be 
shewn in such a way as to leave no doubt of the 
fact. 

It was shewn in the former Tract, that Moham- 
med wrought no mimcle : we now say that those 
who have recorded his miracles are not to be 
believed : because many of the n)iracles which 
they have recorded are said to have been per- 
formed while he was an infidel: and for any one 
to work miracles in a state of infidelity is absurd. 
The accounts of such miracles arc, therefore, 
false*. 

That Mohammed was in a state of infidelity 
may be shewn from the Koran itself. In the 


* See IVod. Marracci, vita et res gesta* a Maluimetd, 

pp. 10, 11, &c. 
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chapter entitled Consultation/' we have : Thus 
have we revealed unto thee a revelation, by our 
command. Thou didst not understand, before 
this, what the book of the Koran was, nor what 
the faith was*." And again, in the chapter en- 
titled Brightness V A«d did he not find thee 
wandering in error, and hath he not guided thee 
into the truth f?" And again, in the chapter en- 
titled Have we not opened:" ‘'Have we not 
eased thee of thy burden, which galled thy back J?" 
This, the Commentators say, alludes to the sins, 
which rested upon him during the times of igno- 
rance (or infidelity). Again, in the chapter of 
"victory Verily we have granted thee a mani- 
fest victory ; that God may forgive thee thy 
preceding, and thy subsequent sin§." Mocatil|| 
says, this relates to what he had formerly done in 
a state of idolatry, and after he had left that state. 
Zamakhshari says^ in his Commentary on the 
passage, that it relates, in the first place, to Mo- 
hammed’s affair with Mary the Copt**; and, in the 

* Sale, Vol. II. p. .31,3. t Ib. p. ISy. 

i Ib. p. 490. see also the note. 

§ Sale, Vol. II. p. .3()9. notes N and O. 

II See D'Herbelot. Art. Mocatel. 

IF II est I’aiiteiir de jdusieurs grands Oiivrages, qui sont 
tons fort estimes par les Musulinans. Le principal de tons, 
selon eux, est celni qui portc le titre de Kcschqf, le plus con- 
siderable de tons les ('onimcntiiires faits siir T Alcoran. 

** See the notes in Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. pp. 4;>!2-3-4. 
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second^ to that with the wife of Zaid^. Hence it 
must appear, that, as those who recorded his 
miracles after his mission is said to have taken 
place, also recorded those which are said to have 
been performed while he was an idolater, no re- 
liance whatever can be f)laced upon them. 

Another consideration is, his having propa- 
gated his religion by human; and not by divine 
means ; namely, either by the sword, or by giving 
rewards, contrary to the practice of former Pro- 
phets f : and another is, that all the precepts of his 

♦ Ib. p. 268. 

t In the small Tract of Aga Acber, already noticed, it has 
been said, that there are four answers to Mr. Martyifs objec- 
tions that Mohammed had used the sword. (See p. 22. first 
Tract, note.) It may, perhaps, not be amiss to give those an- 

swers here. yol>- 

JUtlj \j jIjoI 

^Jxai \j\^\ 

JJib 

jJU i^UJ Jy)j3 J^\ 

j ^ jUji / 

cA^i^ y <-ry^ 

j JuCb^ Jii j3 

JJjj^ jSly y j> 
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religion have been given in conformity with hi» 
own lustful disposition. And, as there was no end 

JjI 

(^1 ji 

uilal c-jb j\ ^\ j) 4XAJ^ yi j) jUii 

Ij* 4X3l(J^ jAi ^ V** -“*! 

J^ ^ Ju^ I; 

c:.^! 

cJ^ cJU U 

4^111 AiiVi.^ Ij tX^ iS*X)J iM)} ^aI? iXm^ 

c-yisil aGuJ uJ^U- 

«X£^ Jljl 4^^ jL^ CyGjkj CU^fc) y JUjAMJJ 
CUyS-i} ^if\ (XXJ S^y cJ**^ 

jI^ ^Uc S SJJUJrf^ ^^J\ 4^j 
^ |%y j) \j«i- c->l*Xc Ujj 

4^ ^y<y \*y,^ ^T*^ J'**\ 4jL\ii^ ^ 4C^lx^ C^'Ornny 

JyAM> jJj )j>^^ 4>lig LLm) 

4^ fc,y^ |^^;.as£l *4rc\j 4iil j\ Jju Jijjl 

4^\j iXXm^^ ^j\^JujJ jL^ ^tX}j^«X> 

Jj^ jJ <--;lj^ l^’ cilcJo 4^0 \ 
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to his lust, according to his own confession : That 
God had made his delight to consist in women and 


yUi (Ju\ \jj^ 

^‘b ’b*^ bj ^ 

2 u^ ij^. J^ ^ cJW 

(ji]yo 4jJj> Jj^ ^ CJ?^Jj 


*2fl^ l5^-^ u- fillip 

>IL 

^ ^IxwuA AJ ^ 

jJJUaJL) 

jlj ji^ i^jS^ ^ 

«Xm^ \mSjy^ yfiiU- CJlb, 

4|^\j’ ty* ty 

. j\^j^ ^ ^ recorded, and 

believed by both great and small, that Mohammed was sent in 
mercy to mankind : ,if then this be the case, how did it come to 
pass, that he put many of the servants of God to death by the 
sword, seized their property, and took tlieir wives and children 
as captives ? The answer is this : Mohammed was, as has been 
rightly said, sent in mercy to mankind : but had he not put 
some to death, seized upon their property, and carried away 
the rest captives, tlie whole world must have remained in 
infidelity <and discord, so that the light which lie came to be- 
stow, would have fallen on none. The Arabs, therefore, 
would have remained idolaters — the IVrsians have rested in 
their doctrines of principles, and continued to worship the 
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perfumes/’ he passed a law, that he himself should 
hare nine wives, but that others should not 


sun and moon. The Turks would have continued to spread 
devastation and woe — the Hindoos to worship cows and 
trees — ^the Jews in their obstinacy — and the Christians to dis- 
pute on the genealogies of persons^ who neither were nor are 
Father or Son. Now the appearance of Mohammed happening 
at such a time^ and his calling such to the way of truths is no 
less miraculous^ than demonstrative of the reality of his mis- 
sion : because^ when men were conspiring for the furtherance 
of infidelity, it was incumbent on tlie Almighty to send some 
one, and to charge him with such a mission as would be most 
likely to bring them to the truth. A second answer is : It has 
been thought right by both God and man, to allow the ex- 
istence of smaller evils, with the view of bringing about the 
greater good ; as all the Apostles and Prophets have attested : 
for there has no Prophet been sent who has not cleared the 
world, in some degree, of its impious inhabitants. Verse. 
** Hundreds of thousands of infants lost their heads that Moses 
might be permitted to see light.” All of w'hich was done in 
mercy to mankind. If it be said, that the ancient Pro- 
phets never had recourse to the sword in order to force 
people to embrace their religion, but that Mohammed had 
recourse to nothing else, and therefore acted contrary to them, 
the answer is this; Mohammed never had recourse to the 
sword, until he had first tried both promises and threats, and 
urged repeatedly both the missions anti messages of former 
Prophets ; but when he saw that tliese had no effect, he had no 
other resource than to appeal to tlie sword. Sometimes too, 
he resorted to prayer that the wrath of God may fall upon 
such and such a people, as in the case of Abu Lahab's son, 
when he said, O God, let loose one of thy ilogs upon him 
and he was accordingly torn to pieces by a lion. And again, 
in the case of Chosru Parviz, when he had torn the Prophet’s 
letter, he prayed that God would tear open his side, as he lay 
in his bed ; and accordingly, what took place, took place. And 
again, the ancient Prophets did not only pray that judgments 
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exceed four. The story of Zaid’s wife too, is 
very well known: namely, that he was violently 


should fall on those wlio opposed them : but they had recourse 
to expedients more cruel than even the use of the sword : such, 
for instance, w-as the act of Moses when he killed a man with 
his fist ; and again, when he caused a great number to die in 
the wilderness by snakes and fiery serpents : and again, when 
he drowned Pharaoh with a great number of his people in the 
Nile. Again, the use of the sword is certainly preferable to 
those calamities which people have it not in their power to 
avoid. For the Prophets, in enforcing their religion, fre- 
quently brought down such divine visitations as destroyed 
both good and bad together ; so that he who repented no less 
than he who remained in his sin, had no means of escape left. 
V^erse. When the fire descends on a plantation of reeds, both 
moist and dry are consumed together.” Besides, to make pro- 
selytes to religion by the sword, should be considered as a 
mercy, and therefij^re desirable : for it may sometimes happen, 
that a person, at the very time of fighting, may turn from his 
evil way, embrace the true faith, and so be saved. Nor can 
any one be reduced to this necessity by any other means. It 
must follow, therefore, that such means cannot but be followed 
by the necessary success.” i 

It may be worth while briefly to consider the nature 
of these statements. The first answer takes for granted, that 
true religion can be propagated by no other means than by the 
sword, which has perhaps resulted from the erroneous accounts 
whidi Mohammedans have of the missions of the ancient 
Prophets. The fact however is, the ancient Pro])hcts had 
recourse to no such means. In the case of Moses killing 
tile Egyptian, religion was not the object had in view. 
It is said. Exodus, Chap. ii. that Moses saw an Egyptian 
smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren, and when he 
looked this way and that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he slew the Egyptian, &c. The object of 
Moses here was not to enforce the Jewish religion, but to pro- 
tect one of his countrymen fr«>m the unjust .severity of the 
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in love with her, and that when some obstacles 
stood in his way, he immediately removed them by 


Egyptian. Besides, Moses had not at this time received 
his commission to plead the cause of his countrymen at 
the court of Pharaoh, miAih fess to enforce those religious 
observances, with which he was charged several years after- 
wards. That Moses caused the Israelites to die by fiery ser- 
pents in the wilderness is not true. The only thing Moses 
had to do in that affair was, to set up the brazen s#rpent, 
by which many were saved. Nor had Moses any thing to do 
with the drowning of Pharaoh. This is expressly ascribed to 
God himself ; not with a view of propagating the religion of 
the Hebrews, but merely to stop the progress of an impious . 
king. It has often, indeed, been referred to by the Israelites 
as an instance of mercy, and particularly in the fifteenth chapter 
of Exodus, where it is made the theme of one of the most 
admirable songs of thanksgiving that can well be imagined. 
In the case of Elijah (2 Kings, chap, i.) ^when fire came 
down from heaven, the propagation of religion was totally out 
of the question ; the only object it had in view was, to save 
the life of the Prophet from the unjust tyranny of the king of 
Israel. The destruction of the Prophets of Baal, may be 
referred to the same principle (1 Kings, chap, xviii.) We are 
here told that Jezebel had slain the Prophets of the Lord, and 
it was doubtful whether Elijah was not the only one which 
now remained. I think there can be no ^oubt, that the fol- 
lowers of Baal, as is mostly the case in false religions, incul- 
cated the necessity of destroying the professors of all other 
religions with the sword, which may perhaps account for the 
cruelty of Jezebel on this occasion. Elijah seems to have been 
well aware, that if these Prophets were suffered to live, his 
own life, with that of others, must still be in jeopardy ; and as 
God had afforded a manifest proof of tlieir falsehood, he did 
nothing more than consult the general welfare of the state, by 
ordering them to be slain ; and only visited the blood of others 
upon their heads, of which they were most likely guilty. It in 
true Elijah inculcates on this occasion the duty of following the 
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a pretended revelation. Again, in the story of 
Mary the Copt, when his wife Hafsa had seen him 
with her, he took an oath that he would go near 
her no more ; but, as his desires gave him some 
uneasiness on this subject, he obtained a revela- 


God of their Fathers ; but this w^s not teaching any new 
religion : it was only bringing to their recollection the precepts 
whicH they had formerly received from the hands of tlie 
Almi^ty himself ; and in which they had been positively com- 
manded to destroy every false Prophet. 

The other answer, in which it is said, that God allows the 
smaller evil to exist in order to bring about the greater good, 
may thus be dispensed with. It cannot be shewn that the 
existence of evil is necessary for the production of good. 
God, it is true, can, and does, bring good out of evil ; but 
this results solely from his sovereign power and mercy ; and 
not because it ^ necessary for the production of good that 
evil must exist. The evil, which does exist, if we may believe 
the word of Goil, comes from the perverse disposition of man 
alone, and is. the source of every sorrow wliich has harassed 
the world since its first introduction. Good is most naturally 
produced from good : and hence it is, that tlic inculcation and 
reception of true religion, which never fails to ])roduce a vir- 
tuous life, is the source of every real lia]>piness of which the 
nature of man is capable. — Agai;i, that both good and bad 
have fallen under such Divine temporary judgements as have 
been recorded in the Scriptures, is too glaringly false to need a 
moment’s consideration. No good reason therefore can be 
offered, as founded upon the practice of former Projihets, 
that Mohammed should have had recourse to the sword. Nor 
could his appearance, at any pericKl whatevtM*, be adduced 
as a proof that he came from God, unless it could pre- 
viously be shewn, which cannot be done, that lie actually 
wrought miracles, and established a religion conformable t(» 
thp will of (iod, which had lieen formerly revealed. 
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tion which released him from his oath. And 
again, no one was allowed to take, or even to 
speak with, any one of his wives, contrary to what 
%vas allowed in the cases of others : nor was any 
one permitted to enter his house by any chance. 
His wives too were not? permitted to speak kindly 
to any one : and of this kind is a great part of his 
revelation, savouring* most strongly of the lustful 
disposition of its author. 

Another consideration is, that he bequeathed 
his power to his relations. And another, (Jie 
contents of the Koran itself, to which we shall 
now briefly advert. It is very well known that it 
possesses nothing like real elegance, for it contains 
neither poetry nor arrangement, but abounds with 
Useless repetitions, and in many instances has no- 
thing to recommend it but the mere Rliythmus. It 
contains moreover many low and vulgar ex- 
pressions, as well as many stories which are 
altogether unnecessary, because they are to be 
found in the books of the Jews and Christians*. 
Add to these many such unmeaning passages as 
the following. In the chapter of Lockmanf, \\e 
have ; " And (he) hath thrown on the earth 


^ See the Appendix to this Tract. 

+ In the MS. a niisUike has been made, in giving the title 
of the Chapter called the Cave, to the extract which is taken 
from the ChajJter of Lockinan, and vice versa. In the transla- 
tion 1 have made the necessary correction. Sale, Vol. IL 
p. 25ii. See the note. 

H 
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mountains firmly rooted, lest it should move with 
you/’ And again, in the chapter of the Cave ; 

And he followed his w^ay until he came to the 
place where the sun setteth ; and he found it to 
set in a spring of black mud : and he found near 
the same a certain people.’’ In the same chapter 
it is said that Alexander believed in God, although 
it is well known from the bo9k8 of the Greeks his 
companions, as well as his own history, that he 
was an idolater. Again, the contradictions which 
occur in the Koran, such, for instance, as those 
precepts which stood in need of others to abro- 
gate them*, are sufficient to convince any one that 
such a book could not have come from God; for 
although such changes may be allowable in human 
laws, where the Lawgivers are not acquainted with 
the future, yet in the divine laws they cannot; be- 
cause in this case the Legislator is equally well 
acquainted with the past and future : accordingly, 
in the Law and the Gospel, nothing of this kind 


. * By this is rm;ant the rescinding of certciin precepts of the 
Kpran some time after they had been given ; and in some 
instances, if we may believe Maracci, before they had been 
given. See his Alcoran, p. 4f)-8, where there are some inter- 
esting notes on this subject. The Mohammedans hold, that as 
the Gospel superseded the Law, being a more perfect dispen- 
sation, so did the Koran, supersede or abrogate the 0<»spel : 
and, in like manner, have some of the later precepts of the 
Koran superseded or abrogated others which had been before 
revealed. For further information on this subject see Sale’s 
I'reliminary Discourse, p. 87. 



occurs : for the Gospel does not abrogate but 
fulfil the Law. 

Upon the whole then^ the scope of what has 
been said is this : Any one believing in the mission 
of another, and seeing one or other of these pro- 
perties peculiar to hinj, may feel disposed to 
acxount for it, by having recourse to a forced in- 
terpretation ; but anqther, not being a proselyte 
to his creed, and seeing all these things concur in 
him, cannot but come to the conclusion that he 
is no Prophet : and that should he have per- 
formed some miraculous act, he never could 
have come from God. 

Another consideration is, that in the Moham- 
medan religion salvation is made to depend 
on one or other of the two following means. 
The one is that of good works ; the other re- 
pentance and pardon. But no one of these, nor 
indeed the both taken together, is sufficient 
for this object. For, in the first case, these 
works must either be conformable to the Law of 
God or not. If they are not conformable to his 
law, they are useless; but if they 'are, they can 
only be entitled to their own proper reward ; and 
can by no means compensate for other works 
wiiich are bad : because these good works them- 
selves were necessary. But if they be made to 
compensate for others which are bad, the conse- 
quence will be the same as it would, had such 
good works never been performed. 
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Now, there is no one who has done all that 
God has commanded; nay, not so much as this 
which is mentioned in the Law : Thou shalt not 
covet, neither the wealth, nor the wife, nor any 
other thing belonging to any one. Whence it 
must appear, that no one ran be saved by his own 
good works. 

But, as it respects repentance and pardon, 
we say, this pardon must not be such as to 
falsify God's own word, who has said, that he 
will by no means clear the guilty*," as common 
sense alone is sufficient to determine: for sin 
is an act contrary to some existing law : and 
no law is without its penalties : but, in this case, 
should sin go unpunished, the word of God 
itself must be falsified. 

Nor is repentance sufficient to afford an 
assurance of pardon. For, suppose any one to 
have contracted a debt with another : and, again, 
suppose him to repent, and to promise that he 
will do so no more, will this necessarily cancel 
the debt? And again, suppose any rebel to 
repent before a Magistrate and to say he will 
rebel no more, would it become such Magistrate 
to pardon the offender, and thus to transgress 
the law? Now we know that God is a just 
Judge. And although a Father or Master may 
pardon any crime in a son or a slave, yet no 


Kxod. xxxiv. 
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such latitude can be allowed to a J udge^ although 
he were the Father of such son^ or the Master 
of such slave : that is^ that he should thus con- 
nive at the oflFence, and so transgress the law. 
Since then the administration of justice in God 
implies the necessity of punishment upon those 
that offend : and as^ his best servants must by 
this means, be implicated, it will follow that 
salvation cannot be obtained by repentance. 
And hence also it will appear that some one 
must, by way of atonement, suffer for them, in 
order to afford assurance of salvation. Let us 
now enquire who is worthy to make such an 
atonement for all mankind. The sins of man- 
kind, wc affirm, must be infinitely odious in the 
sight of God : because, we know, that to act 
contrary to the wishes of a friend, is ingrate- 
ful — to those of a brother, more so — to those 
of a father still moi;e so, and so on till we come 
to God, who is the great ruler and benefactor 
of all. The person then, who could make atone- 
ment for the sins of all, must* be infinitely 
great in dignity : and no one has arrived at 
this, but he who has been called God, the 
tVord of God, or the Spint of God. 

If it be asked how it can be possible that 
three persons can be possessed of a dignity 
which belongs to none but God, we answer ; the 
Spirit of God and the Word of God have tlie 
same relation to God himself, as the spirit 
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and word of a man have to him, which in fact 
constitute the same person ; but which, when 
considered with respect to others, are more than 
one. It is not, however, our intention to speak 
of more than one God. 

Now the Word of God has given himself 
as an atonement, in order to obtain salvation 
for others. But, that he might become such 
atonement, it was necessary that he should 
be so constituted as to be capable of being- 
put to death. Ag*ain, as it was necessary such 
a person should appear, some notices were given 
both of his appearance and character: and this 
was done by the appointment of sacrifices for 
sins, which have been found to exist in all 
countries ; for by these was pointed out his atone- 
ment for the sins of the world. From the time 
of Moses, therefore, every sin and defilement 
was atoned for by some sacrifice, which was 
typical of the death of Christ. Again, it is clear 
that between the shedding of blood and the 
pardon of sin* there can be no relation what- 
ever ; such appointment, therefore, can be un- 
derstood in no other way, than as typical of the 
shedding of the blood of Christ, whereby every 
sin was to be pardoned. 

Again, there is in the ancient prophecies 
every intimation given of the coming and works 
of Christ, as may clearly be shewn from many 
parts of the Pentateuch: but as it would be to 
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enlarge too much to select every particular in 
this place, we shall think it sufficient to select 
a few passages only from each of the Prophets. 

In the Pentateuch it is said, that the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head; 
but that he shall bruise his heel. (Gen. iii. 15.) 
Again, the promise made to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob was, that he who should be a blessing 
to all mankind, should appear among their off- 
spring. Now, of the posterity of Jacob, was 
Judah chosen; of Judah, David; and Christ 
was of the line of David. 

In the Psalms again ; “ Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither shalt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption.” (Ps. xvi. 10.) 
And again ; Be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of glory shall come in.” (Ps. xxiv. 
7 .) Again, in the prophecy of Micah : But 

thou Bethlehem, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel ; whose goings forth havo been from of 
old, from everlasting.” (Chap. v. 2.) Again, in 
the book of Isaiah : A virgin shall be with 

child, and shall bear a son.” (Chap. vii. 14.) 
And again : He was wounded for our trans- 

gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes arc we healed.” — He poured 
out his soul unto death : and he was numbered 
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these points ; but rather as tending to their 
confirmation : because it is now in our power 
to refute them from their own Scriptures, and 
from them to prove the reality of the mission 
of Jesus. 

The spread of the Christian Religion may like- 
wise be considered as one of its greatest miracles ; 
because all its precepts are directly opposed to 
the lusts and passions of men. Its progress also 
was not furthered, either by the sword, power, 
eloquence, or any human means whatever, but 
merely by the efforts of a few poor men. By 
means such as these then, was the religion of 
the Caesars overturned, notwithstanding every 
effort on their part to the contrary, and tlieir 
having actually put many of the Christians to 
death. 

The reason why Christians believe Jesus to 
have been the last Prophet is this ; because he 
himself has said ; the Law and Prophets were 
until John*.’' Henceforth let the Gospel of the 
kingdom be preached, and behold I am always 
with you, even to the end of the worldf.” And 
again, The Gospel of the kingdom must be 
preached in all the world, and then cometh the 
end J.” 

It is now the prayer of the humble Henry 
Martyn, that these things may be considered with 


X Matt. xi. 13. t lb. xxviii. 19 , 20. 


X lb. xxiv. 14. 
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impartiality. If they become the means of produc- 
ing conviction, let not the fear of death or punish- 
ment operate for a moment to the contrary ; but 
let this conviction have its legitimate effect; for 
the world, we know, passes away like the wind of 
the desert. But, if what has here been stated 
do not produce conviction, my prayer is, that 
God himself may instruct you ; that as hitherto ye 
have held what you believed to be the truth, 
ye may now become teachers of that which is 
really so; and that he may grant you to be the 
means of bringing others to the knowledge of 
the same, through Jesus Christ, who has loved 
and washed us in his own blood, to whom be 
the power and the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE END OF MR. MARTYN’s SECOND REPLY. 



APPENDIX (B.) 

(Referred to in P.age 113.) 


Various have been the conjectures as to the manner in 
which Mohammed obtained his information respecting the 
Scriptures and traditions of the Jews and Christians : some 
supposing that he obtained it from a Jew or a Christian^ or 
botli in his own country ; others, on his journey to Syria ; and 
others again in Syria itself. I incline to the latter, for the 
following reasons. Had he emiiloyed either a Jew or 
Christian in his own country, he would have been in periietual 
alarm from the fear of exposure ; especially as he was tlirectly 
opposed to the interests of both. Mohammed was moreover 
too good a politician not to have foreseen this ; and tlu*ref*)rc 
was not very likely to have had recourse to such a step. 

Nor is it probable that he gained his information on his 
journey; beciiuse, in this case, he would also have subjected 
himself to the danger of exposure. During a journey, 
the opportunities for such information must have been few ; 
and the hurry and fatigue of travelling very unfriendly to 
enijuiry. But in Syria itself^ the opjiortuiiities would be 
numerous, and these could have been made the most of, 
without the least suspicion whatever being excited ; and, as 
tile pretended revelation did not come out until between 
fifteen, and twenty years afterwards, tiie idea of its having 
come from Syria could hartlly be started by Mohammed’s 
opponents. But had he upon his return from Syria given out 
liis revelation, and talked as wildly as travellers sometiriies do, 
when just arrived from foreign countries, tJie very secret of 
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all his pretensions would have come out at once. The Pro- 
phet however more wisely retires about fifteen years after- 
wards to a hill at some distance from Mecca-' He first 
prepares his wife and relations^ by telling them that he had 
seen an Angel ; and next, that he is saluted both by stocks 
and stones as a Prophet sent from God. Upon this, many of 
his relations treated him a.% a naiadman or impostor : but, as the 
far greater part are never the most discerning, he succeeded 
with them ; and at length convinced the others by the point 
of the sword, that they must believe or die : the natural con- 
sequence of which would be, that no enquiry on this subject 
would hereafter be made: and such is actually the fact, as 
Mr. Martyn has well observed. 

Let us now see whether this will be borne out by a 
comparison of some of the accounts found in the Koran, 
with those which are to be met with in the books of the 
Syrians, to which Mohammed might have had access. 
The works of Ephrem the Syrian, who flourished during the 
reign of Constantine, we know both from Jerome and Gregory 
of Nyssene, were almost universally read before the times of 
Mohammed — Atque hinc constat non solum in Oriente post 
lectionem Scripturarum, publice in Ecclesiis (ut ait S. Hiero- 
nymus) fuisse S. Ephra'm Syri scripta antiqiiitus recitata, sed 
etiam in Occiilente, et quidem in Basilicis urbis Uoma\” 
(Opera. Ephr. Homa\ Tom. I. Gra?c. et Lat. Proleg. p. xii.) 
And again, “ Ephraim . . . qui ciinctis Christianis versatur in 
ore . . . ciijus vitie atque doctrina; splendor universo terrarum 
illuxit orbi. Nam in omni fere loco, qui illiistratiir a Sole, 
eognoscitur.” (Ib. Encom. S. Gregorii Xysseni, p. iii.) 

'fhere could have been no difliculty, therefore, in Mo- 
hammed’s coming to a knowledge of the contents of his 
works : and that some of them have found their way into the 
Koran will ))resently appear. In the eighteenth chapter of 
the Koran we have the substance of a story, which has been 
admirably told in Parners Hermit. Mr. Dc Sacy says in the 
Notes to his (^hrestomathie, Tom. III. p. 414. “ Kazwini cite 
a Tappiii de ses reflexions line histoire a.s'xi'z t>ri^iua/r (|ui me 



paroit avoir ibumi Tidee de la charmante pitice dc Parnell, 
intitulee VHermite (the Hermit) &c.” The story is then 
given, 'which may be found almost verbatim in the Spectator, 
No. 237 ., and is tliere ascribed to the Jews. Now if we turn 
to the Works of Ephrem (Tom. 1. Graec. et Lat. p. 1 If)-) we 
shall find, if 1 mistake not, the original draught of this 
story, which is given with^tlie view of illustrating the 
mysterious ways of Providence, just as it has been re-edited 
in the Koran, and versified by Parnell. 

Another remarkable coincidence * occurs in the second 
chapter of the Koran. (Sale, Vol. I. p. II.) “And when 
Moses asked drink for his people, we said, Strike the rock 
with thy rod; and there gushed thereout twelve fountains, 
A'c.” In the Syriac Commentary of Ephrem on Numbers, 
chap. XX. V. 17* we have the following passage. Speaking 
of the well, it is said; Zooi VJljj woi 
•Loax |^o;ou oooi 

“ For they said, that it was the rock which followed them : 
which, when they rested, afforded twelve streams,” He goes on 
to say, that when they travelled the waters flowed not ; but 
when they rested, the heads of the tribes came to Moses, and, 
w'ith their hymns and staves, caused the waters immediately 
to flow. “ The Commentators,” says Sale in his Notes, “ say 
this was a stone which Moses brought from Mount Sinai,” A'c. 
“ Marracci thinks,” continues he, this circumstance looks 
like a Rabbinical fiction, or else that Mohammed confounds 
the water of the rockut Horeb, with the twelve wells at Elim ; 
for he says, several who have been on the spot, affirm there are 
but three orifices whence the water issued. But it is to be 
presumed, that Mohammed had better means of information in 
this respect, than to fall into such a mistake, &c. — For one, 
who went into those parts in the end of the fifteenth century, 
tells us expressly, that the water issued from twelve places of 
the rock, according to the number of Israel,” &c. 

We have then, in Ephrem, the moveable rock of the Arabian 
C ommentators, and the twelve fountains of Mohammed. I do 
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not thinks therefore, that it was necessary that Mohamm^ 
should, for this piece of information, have travelled to Horeb 
at all. Besides he does not say a word about the holes in the 
stone; he only says there were twelve fountains; which 
appears to me to identify itself sufficiently with the well of 
Ephrem, which was occasionally a moveable rock, to warrant 
the conclusion that this story carne originally from Syria. 

The next coincidence which I shall notice is that which is 
observable in the History of Joseph, as given by Ephrem and 
Mohammed. No one ? am sure can read the Sermon of 
Ephrem in Pulcherrimum Joseph'*,* and the twelfth chapter 
of the Koran, without being struck with a manifest similarity 
of style and sentiment. There are however a few things 
common to both, which, I think, are no where else to be 
found. In the first place, when Joseph's brethren carry his 
coat dyed with blood to their father, he is made, both by 
Ephrem and Mohammed, to suspect that tlicre was some 
villainy in the business. The words of Ephrem are — “ Itaque 
non te, ut puto, devoravit fera, dilectissime fili ; verum hu- 
manis potius manibus et exutus, et necatus es. Nam si, ut 
tui affirmant fratres, a bestia absorptus esses, vestis utique tua 
in partes discissa fuisset ; neque enim fera, ut prius exuereris, 
expcctasset, ac tunc demum tiiis exsatiaretur carnibus. Rur- 
siiraque si prius exuisset, ac postea devorasset, minime feedata 
sanguine tunica tua esset, &c.” (p. I have quoted die 
Latin translation rather than the Greek, because it is more 
generally understood). In Sale’s Korai^, (Vol. II. p. 3.").) it 
is said ; And they produced his inner garment stained with 
false blood. Jacob answered. Nay, but ye yourselves have 
contrived the thing for your own sakes.” Beidawi says in 
his comment on this passage: This Jacob had reason to 

suspect, because, when the garment was brought to him, he 
observed, that though it was bloodtj, j/et it was not torn" (Ibid.) 


Opera Grffc. et Lat. Tom. II. p. 21. 
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Another remarkable coincidence is, that Potiphar’s wife is 
made by both to confess her crime. Potipliar, according to 
Ephrem, seeing Joseph advanced to the government of the 
kingdom, comes home to his wife, complaining that he dare 
not appear before Joseph at court, because he had formerly 
committed him to prison. His wife liCtiring this, tells him to 
take courage ; for says she : tibi pcccatum matm nolum 

faciam, quod admisi. Ego quippe sum, quae pulcherrinmm 
Joseph, castissimumque ilium adamavi ; et quum per migula 
momenta muliis blandiiiis illi callide insidiarer, ul dormirc cum 
iUo possemy et pulchritudine ipsius frui ; neque prorsus optato 
mco fine potiri quirem, aut ullatenus efiicere, ut vel verbo me 
dignaretur ; vi tandem ilium tenere conabar, ut me vel modice 
toleraret. Verum ipse foras aufugit, quando tibi pallium 
ejus ostendi. Ego igitur sum, quae regnum ipsi maximamque 
gloriam comparavi, &c.” — Justus et pius est Joseph, qui 
etiam calumniam passus nemini patefecit, &c.” In Sale's 
Koran (p. 42. See also Comm. Syr. Vol. I. p. fhe 

nobleman's wife said. Now is the truth bemne manifest : I 
solicited him to lie with me ; and he is one of those who sj)cak 
truth.” — These coincidences are, I think, sufficient to shew 
that the one must have been the genuine offspring of the 
other; and that Syria w’as the soil from which the Pseudo- 
Prophet must have obtained his. 

In the seventh Chapter of the Koran (Sale, Vol. I. p. I8().) 
We are told that Moses exhibited his leprous hand to Plia- 
raoh and his chiefs. And he drew forth his hand out of his 
bosom ; and behold, it appeared white unto the sjiectators.” 
Marracci had said in his refutations to the Koran (p. 284.) 
that no account of this occurred in the Scripture. It is 
true,” replies Mr. Sale (Vol. I. p. l^O. ii.) the Scripture docs 
not expressly say so, but it seems to be no more than a neces- 
sary inference from that passage, where God tells Moses, 
that if they will not hearken to the first sign, they will believe 
the latter sign, &c.” In Ephrera’s (Commentary on Exodus, 
Chap. IV. (p. 208.) we have “ Nee eniin, ait, Pharao, aut 
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populus ejus colubris duriores sunt, &c. — Sin autem hisce 
duobus signis^ (juee spectantibus simtil Israelilis et Egyptiis 
exhibenda enml minime flectantur, haustam ^ flumine a(^uam 
in campos fundito^ &c.” This I take to be Mohammed’s 
authority for the inference which Mr. Sale seems to think is 
but a necessary one. 

Again in the second Chepter’of the Koran (Sale, Vol. 1. 
p. 12.) we have an account of Mount Sinai having been 
lifted up over the heads of the Israelites. “ Call to mind also 
when we accepted your covenant and lifted up the mountain 
of Sinai over you.” I have no doubt this has arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the Syriac text, which in Exodus, Chap, 
xix. V. 11. runs thus: 

w : | m\o For on the third day shall 

the Lord descend on mount Sinai in the eyes of all the 
People.” Over the word Akkj there is a diacritical point, 
directing the reader to pronounce it nocheth, in the participle, 
whicli will give the .sense as above translated. The same 
diacritical point, however, may be pronounced as an a, and 
then the word becomes nachci/i. The translation then will be : 
“ For on the third day, the Lord shall cause mount Sinai to 
come down in the eyes of all the people.” Again, at 
the 20th verse, the passage wJ-*jdd! |;c.^ Axuo 

may be read ; “ And the Lord caused mount Sinai to 

descend,” &c. In both these passages, moreover, the ^ 
which is prefixed to the word |;q^ may be considered 
either as a preposition, signifying on, for, &c. or as 
the sign of the accusative cjise. Now I can suppose it pro- 
bable that Mohammed might have heard some ignorant 
Priest pronounce nacheih instead of nocheth, which would 
give precisely the sense already noticed: and by having 
recourse to inference, as Mr. Sale allows, the Prophet would 
very naturally conclude, that if God caused the mountain to 
descend, he must first have caused it to ascend. It may be 
further remarked, that the w'ord used for Sinai in the Koran 
is precisely the same with that ii.sed by the Syrians, viz. Toor, 

I 
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jjbj the Syriac being j;Q^ Tooro. And hence this name 
which is generally given to mount Sinai by the Mohammedans. 

Other remarkable coincidences between the Koran and 
the works of Ephrem, are the accounts which both give of 
Paradise. According to the Arabian Commentators the Para- 
dise in which Adam was plaqed was in the seventh Heaven, 
from which, upon liis fall^ he was expelled and placed on the 
earth. (See Marracci’s Koran, pp. 12, If), 2.S-4. Sale, Vol. I. p. 7* 
note.) In the writings of Ephrem. (Assemani Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, Tom I.p. 84.) we have 

’caiAo wCTanQ.^-\ • 01 :^ 0 ; AajwZ ^;cl^ Vi^2 l:co;o 

tmuj; : . .io^Z|q cojaj • Violate* cuu; 

: cojaj omi • |Alc;o |;q^» {ju; •^Oyj 

. ..CAP « With my mind’s eye I belield Paradise, and the sum- 
mit of every mountain was beneath it. The surface of the 
flood touched only its low er parts, kissed its feet, worshipped, 
and returned to surmount and to crush the tops of the moun- 
tains and the high places (of the earth). It kissed its lower 
parts ; but smote with violence the highest eminences.” 

And again in his Commentary on Cleiiesis (Chap. 2. 
Tom. 1. Syr. et Lat. p. 2S.) Jo; • • 

o^>iwjo woio;^ ' 

.1^; ^tc.” “ For Paradise is placed at a very great height. 

(The rivers) are absorbed round about it, and (thence) they 
fall into the sea a^ from a high aqueduct.” He proceeds to 
say, that they then make their way under the earth, and 
spring up to its surface ; one becoming the Danube, another 
the Nile, another the Tigris, and the fourth the Euphrates. 

Tn the following pass;ige we have Adam’s ejection from 
Paradise, and his residence flxed on earth, just as it occurs in 
the Koran. (Assem. Bib. Orient. Tom. I. p. 84.) ^ 

an\no\m eniV> OOUO : OUliD V aV02k| >0*1 

^ }£Du2;.a* wcnagg^ l,oV)Q,Sa 

: ]s^ r\3 ^oou! ooM 11*0 : ooZ 



When Adam had 

sinned (God) expelled him from Paradise, and in grace ap- 
pointed him his limit, placing him in the depth beneath its 
lower parts. But when they sinned again, they were thence 
dispersed. And, as they were unworthy to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paradise, (iod con^manded the Ark to carry 
them to the Gordian mountains.” — “ But Satan,” says the 
Koran, (Sale, Vol. I. p- ?•) “ caused them to forfeit Paradise, 
and turned them out of t^ie state of happiness w’hereiu they 
had been ; whereupon we said. Get ye down, the one of 
you an enemy unto the other ; and there shall be a dwelling- 
place for you on eartli, and a provision for a season.” 

In these extracts we have the elevated Paradise of Moham- 
med, — the rivers which flow under it, which are perpetually 
occurring in the Koran, and the expulsion of Adam and his 
wife from it. 

Again, (Vol. 11. p. 558. Syr. et Lat.) we have the 
voluptuous paradise of the Koran ascribed to the heretic 
Bardasanes, which was of a character too congenial to that of 
the Arabs of his day to be omitted by the Prophet. 

Another coincidence between the Koran and the writings 
of E})hrem is, the account found in both of the expulsion of 
Satan from Heaven. In one of Ephrenfs sermons, (Vol. II. 
p. 828.) speaking of Eve and the Virgin Mary, it is said ; 
“ Aure vidit Maria ilium, &c. Inter haec mors, ct Diabolus 
dum anxii sc mutuo suspectaiit, inviccm "interrogant. Quitl 
istuc, rjfiiwi pulsal aures carmen ? (de Christi nativitate scilicet), 
Angelos qnippe audiebanl hunc de illo htjmnum modnlantes : Hie 
est extinctor mortis, &c. Hinc incessit trepidatio et metus 
compuUtquc ad fugam amhos. Diabolus deserta peliily &c.” 
In Chap. 15. of the Koran (Sale, Vol. II. p. 6’8.) We have 
placed the twelve signs in heaven — tincl we guard them from 
every Devil driven away with stones ; except him who Usteneth 
by stealth, at whom a visible flame is darted.” In the note : 
“ For the Mohammedans imagine that the devils endeavour to 
1 2 



ascend to the constellations^ to pry into the actions and to 
overhear the discourse of the inhabitants of heaven. — Tliey also 
pretend that these evil spirits had the liberty of entering any 
of the heavens till the birth of Jesus, when they were excluded 
three of them^ &c/’ 

In the same volume of the Works of Eplirein, (pp. 485-91 •) 
we have, I think, the origin of the favourite argument of 
Mohammed and his followers, that the Scriptures have been 
corrupted, (p. 485.) “ Merito itaqi^e Marcion suis Evangel ium 
assumentis depravare ausus, ab Ecclcsia pulsus ct abjectus est.” 
And a little lower down : '' Similis error Arrianos abripuit, 
dum Scripturas, suis additamentis corrumpunt." And (p. 491.) 
“ Quanquam Fidei Orthodoxae desertores Scripturas refigere 
non dubitarunt, ea est illorum audacia, It may be re- 

marked too that Ephrem here calls the Ficlei Desertores, by the 
very same name which Mohammed has applied to the infidels 
of his times: namely, Arab, 

In the second chapter of the Koran, (Sale, Vol. I. p. 19*) 
we have a story which appears to me to savour of Syrian 
origin. — “But the devils believed not; they taught men 
sorcery, and that which was sent down to the two angels at 
Babel, Harut and Marut, &c." * This story', says Mr. Sale, 

' Mohammed took directly from the Persian Magi, who men- 
tion two rebellious angels of the same names, now hung up by 
the feet, with their heads downwards, in the territory of 
Babel.' He then, refers to Hyde's Ueligio Persarum, where 
not so much as a word of the kind is to be found. The story 
of Uzziel and Shamkhazi, two angels which are said by the 
Jews to have come down from heaven and begotten the giants 
(mentioned Gen. vi. 2.) is given by Hyde (p. 272.) but not as 
taken from the Bereshith Rabba, as Mr. Sale has supposed. 
The fact is, this story is to be found in the Targum ascribed t(» 
Ben Uzziel, which Mr. Sale probably not knowing, has ascribed 
to the Bereshith Rabba. We have no reason then for suppos- 
ing this story to be of Persian origin ; let us now sec whether it 
could have arisen from accounts now to be found among the 



Syrians. Ilarut, I suspect to have been the same with 
pointed by Asseman. (Bib. Orient. Tom. I. p. I^o.) Arvat. 
but which might have been commonly pronounced Arut. 'Fhis 
name is sometimes written Arvad, Arator, Arovaiider, Armiad, 
Unadar, and Thuadar. He is said by Sozomen to have been 
famed for his eloquence, (Ib. p. 38.) but that he was an 
heretic; and was one of the disciples of Ephrem Syrus. In 
the life of Ephrem given by Asseman, (Ib. p. 145.) he is thus 
addressed : Vir rapax, deleatur memoria tua de libro vitSB, 

quia dcrcli(|uisti vinum €hristi, et bibisti foecem peccati. 
Filius, quern os tuum blasphemavit, contumeliae illatae sibi a te 
poenas expetet.*' The eloquence and wickedness of this man 
may perhaps have contributed to his being classed among 
those who practised magic; and if he obtained preferment in 
the Church, which is not improbable, the title of fallen angel 
might also have been given him. 

Marut is perhaps the same with Marntha, a Bishop no less 
famous for his learning and piety than his miracles. Asseman 
in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, (Tom. 1. p. 174.) thus com- 
mences his life. “ Maruthas Tagritensis in Mesopotamia 
Episcopus doclrina d iniractdis clarnil circa hnem sseculi 
quarti. The following are accounts of two of his miracles, 
(p. 17 . 5 .) Verebantur (i. e. Magi) ne is persuadere Regi 
(Persarum sc.) ut Christianam Religionem amplecteretur ; 
etenirn diuturnum capitis dolorem, quo Magi eum liberare non 
potuerunt, Maruthas prccibus suis curaveral. And (Ibid, 
p. 17().) “ Parum autem abfuit, quin ipse^ (i. e. Rex) Christ- 
ianus fierct, quum Maruthas, un;\ cum Abda Persidis Episcopo, 
alterum etiam miraeulum edidisset. Ambo siquidem Dtvmonem, 
quo Regis filius vexabatur, depulerunt, &c.'’ I am inclined to 
believe that these two persons are the two fallen angels of the 
Koran ; because they had both become famous, the one for his 
learning and wickedness, the other for his learning, piety and 
miracles, and had both preceded the times of Mohammed. No 
one need be surprized at the blunder which must be attached 
to the Prophet on this supposition. One who could have 



stated in his revelation^ that Miriam the sister of Moses was 
the same with Mary the mother of Christ*, may have coupled 
a good with a bad man ; and from the accounts which he had 
heard of their actions, have concluded that they were fallen 
angels who had practised magic. Allowing this therefore, and 
finding that their names agree with those given in the Koran, 
there appears to me but 1/ttle^ reason to doubt that this is 
actually the case. 

In addition to the coincidences above noticed, many more 
may be adduced respecting both thfe style and phraseology of 
the Koran. One of the greatest beauties of style of the Koran 


* Mr. Sale however, (Vol. I. p. 57- in the Note) thinks 
Mohammed might not have blundered in this instance : ‘‘ For,” 
says he, it does not follow, because two persons have the 
same name, and have each a father and brother who bear the 
same names, that they must therefore necessarily be the same 
person.” Very true; but can it be shewn from history that 
this was the case? Does it appear that the Virgin Mary's 
father was named Amram (or Imran as the blundering 
Prophet will have it) or that he had a brother named Moses ? 
The question is not what might hjive been, but what was 
the fact : and few will perhaps allow that Mohammed liad, in 
this case, information known to no one else. " Besides,” con- 
tinues Mr, Sale, “ .such a mistake is inconsistent with a number 
of other places in the Koran, whereby it manifestly appears, 
that Mohammed well knew, and asserted, that Moses preceded 
Jesus several ages,*&c." Still, I answer, it does not follow 
that his iiieiiiory might not sometimes have failed him : for 
to allow that he could not have blundered in that respect, 
would be to take for granted what requires to be proved : 
and in opposition to which a cloud of witnesses can be adduced. 
It certainly would be going too far to accuse Mr. Sale of inten- 
tionally exalting the Koran : but there are a few instances, in 
which he seems to have attempted something like this, even 
at the expense of good criticism and logic: and of this an 
example may be seen in the preceding page (p. Note. 

It is very remarkable, &c.”) 
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consists in a kind of rhythmus, which, it is probable Mo- 
hammed first introduced into Arabic composition ; and, which, 
if I am not greatly deceived, has contributed largely to con- 
stitute his miracle. This kind of composition occurs occasionally 
in the Hebrew Scriptures* ; but much more frequently in the 
Sermons of Ephremt. The Arabic writers, however, attribute 
the invention of it to Amrulkais, as given in the following 
distich • 

I know the whole of my affliction : — that we arc urged by 
the oppressor, and pursued by fate.” But as this Author was 
contemporary with Mohammed, he might have borrowed the 
style from him ; which I suspect to have been the case. 
A good specimen of this kind of writing, in English, occurs in 
Cowper’s Letter to the Rev. Mr. Newton, July V2, 178L 
This style lias been cultivated both in the Arabic and Persian 
to a very great degree of perfection. In the Arabic perhaps 
the Makamat of Hariri and the life of Timour present the best 
examples : and in the Persian, the Gulistaii of Sadi, the 
Anvari Soheili by Husein Vaez, and the letters of Abul 
Fazl, have perhaps never been surpassed. 

Of the words and phrases which, I suppose, have been 
borrowed from the Syrians, the following are examples. 

The word used for quails i.s tlie same both in Syriac and 

in the Arabic of the Koran : viz. . . aXm and But in 

Hebrew the form differs, viz. •bw- It is very tloubtful 

T : • 

• Isaiah, Chap. iii. 24. '3' nnn '3- Ib. v. 7. ip’I 

npjm rwpn. ib. xxviii. 10—1.7. &c. rh is ip"? ip 

t Sec Vol. II. and 111. of the Syriac Works of Ephrem, 
passim. 

S 1 

i In a work entitled AjU 

by 

Chap. i. In the collection of Mr. Burkhardt. 
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whether this word is Arabic at all. In the Syriac Com- 
mentary of Bar Hebraeus, the flesh of this bird is said to be 
very sweet and tender ; and hence I apprehend it is, that the 
modern Arabs have supposed that the word means honey. The 
authority cited by Jauhari does by no means require tlie 
sense of Imneif : it is this — U lil 

“ More sweet than the qutflls ^re when we have obtained 
them/* I have no doubt, therefore, that this word is purely 
Syriac. 

Another word, which I believe to be Syriac, is a title 
given to the Scriptures and the Koran : viz. Alfurkan. 

This word occurs in the second chapter of the Koran (et 
alibi) Sale, p. 9* “ And when we gave Moses the book of the 

Law, and the distinction between good and evil.” For the 
Avhole of this last sentence we have in the Arabic Alfurkan 
The root in Arabic means to divide, and, therefore, 
say the Commentators, it means that which divides between 
truth and falsehood, or it means the miracles which deter- 
mine whether a Prophet is true or false in making a claim to 
Prophecy, or, between infidelity and faith. It is also said to 
mean the rule which distinguishes between what is lawful and 
what forbidden, — or it means the victory which made a dis- 
tinction between Mohammed and his enemies as he himself 
said , meaning the day on which the battle of 

Bedr was fought. (Beidawi on the passage). Mr. Sale, seeing 
the Commentators thus guessing at the word, has no doubt 
that they arc ignorant of its true meaning, as he says they are 
of several others, and proposes the Hebrew word mean- 
ing a section, as the true one : because tlie Koran is said to 
have been given in parts or sections. In Syriac, however, 
which corresponds exactly to tlie Arabic ^^1^1 means 
safely, deliverance, redemption; which I take to be the real 
meaning of the word used in the Koran. The phrase then 
preserved by Beidawi, as coming from Mohammed, 
will mean, Uiv day of deliverance, redewption, or the like; and 
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might by him have been very well applied to the Battle of 
Bedr, which in fact established his power. 


The false Messiah is by the Arabs called 
the very words used in the Syriac Testament for the 
false Christ, (i. c. See 1 John ii. 18, 22. iv. 3. 

The phrase cJjaH Angel of death, is also Syriac, 

and occurs both in the Ofd Testament, and in the writings 
of Ephrem the Syrian The expression is also 

used among the Jews. ,The name of Pharaoh is written after 
the Syriac and not the Hebrew manner, Syr. 

For the Syriac word Priest, we have in the Koran 

; and for the Syriac word for mustard-seed. 

That the Arabs received their alphabet also from the 
Syrians either at, or a little before, the times of Mohammed, 
is now generally allowed, which may be considered as a 
proof, that they had been in the habit of drawing upon their 
Syrian neighbours, for such information as they themselves 
did not possess. 

Mohammed gives to Jethro the name of Shoaib 


which is a literal translation of his name as given in Syriac, 
Zo;Ai- The roots of both words having the same meaning. 
In Arabic the word is of the diminutive form : in Syriac, if 
we change one T for another (the Syrians having two) viz. L 
for we shall have which will also have the diminu- 

tive form, a mistake which the Prophet might have made, 
as he must have trusted solely to his ear. 

The name of Joseph's wife, the daughter of Potipherah, is in 
Syriac A*i»|i Asyath ; which in Arabic would be pronounced 


Asya. — The Arabs make \jw)\ Asya the wife of Pharaoh, 
who, as they say, believed in Moses. Is not the Asyath of the 
Syrians, and the Asya of the Arabs the same person? In 
Hebrew the name is Asenath. 

This name it is true, as well as that above given for the 
false Messiah, does not occur in the Koran, it is probable how- 
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ever^ that both are derived from the times of Mohammed. 
The Christians of the East have indeed accounts stating that 
Mohammed was taught by a Christian monk^ as occasionally 
noticed by Mr. Sale^ and which may be seen in a little 
book formerly the property of Golius^ and now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. (Bodl. 199*) Of which an interesting 
account is given by my muoh esteemed and learned friend 
the present Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, in his 
continuation of Uri's Catalogue, p. 58. I have no doubt, 
however, that the whole is a forgery, the statements being 
such as to exceed probability. 

Upon the whole then, allowing some parts of the Koran to 
have been taken from the Jews, and others from the Magi or 
Persians, I am inclined to believe that what has been had 
from the Christians came from Syria : not from any individual 
hired for that purpose, for that would have been dangerous; 
but from the common accounts in circulation among the 
Syrians, or from the public reading of the Scriptures and the 
writings of Ephrem in the Churches of that day. The differ- 
ence between the relations of the Prophet and those now found 
in the Syriac writings appear to me to be well accounted for, 
by the supposition, that they may not have been well under- 
stood by Mohammed, or that a defect of memory in the course 
of fifteen or twenty years, might have confused some and 
curtailed others. 

It may perhaps be supposed, that as the Syriac and Arabic 
are cognate dialects* of the same mother tongue, the above 
coincidences in words and phrases may be accounted for on 
that supposition. I believe not, because the forms of some arc 
peculiar to the Syriac alone; and the roots of others arc 
unknown in the Arabic. But, if we allow this, which I think 
no one versed in both these languages can, how arc we to ac- 
count for those statements peculiar to none but Mohammed 
and Ephrem the Syrian ? For my own part I see no reason 
why the one might not have been copied from the other, 
especially as Mohammed had every facility for so doing. 



Mr. MARTYN’s THIRD TRACT, 


ON THE 

VANITY OF IIHf/sOFEE SYSTEM, 

ON THK 

TRUTH OF THE RELIGION OF MOSES AND JESUS- 


What has been written in the two foregoing 
Tracts on the vanity of Mohammedanism, will 
perhaps be sufficient to satisfy any impartial en- 
quirer ; but, as little has there been adduced in 
support of the Christian religion, and nothing in 
proof of the mission of Moses, it may not be 
amiss here to state the reasons for my own 
belief in the missions of Moses and Jesus : and, 
although my statements may fail of convincing 
others, they will at least serve to ^hew why I have 
chosen this in preference to other religions. But 
as it seemed desirable to prove the reality of the 
prophetic missions in general, in order to meet the 
doubts of Deists, who, from the peculiar cha- 
racter of their faith in the unity of the Deity, or 
other considerations dependant thereupon, think 
the appearance of a Prophet unnecessary, or, that 
he is nothing more than any other man, I shall. 
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ill the first place, oiler a few remarks on this 
subject. 

First then, let it be remarked, that as to the 
truth of the unity of the Deity, or that union with 
him constitutes perfection, and is the greatest of 
human acquirements, there is here no question. 
But as some, speaking inconsiderately of the 
Deity, hesitate not to affirm, that no action or 
person or thing can be said to be exempt from 
his influence ; and that it is he who appears in 
every thing and person, and that therefore there 
can be neither defect, perfection, nearness or 
distance with respect to him, since every person 
and thing is God, and from God, and with God ; 
we may be allowed to ask. How then does it come 
to pass, that these very persons do, both in word 
and deed, virtually affirm the contrary ? They 
avoid pain and necessity, for instance, and seek 
pleasure as a good ; and further, they exert the 
utmost of their endeavours in the prosecution of 
these ends. To refute, however, every article of 
belief as held by these people, would be almost 
endless ,* we therefore pass over this for the pre- 
sent, and proceed to the subject more immediately 
before us, premising only, that union with the Deity 
is beyond the power of human nature alone to ac- 
quire ; but is what men do consider as the object 
and end of all their endeavours. On the means 
to be employed, however^ much difference of 
opinion is found (o exist among the learned ; the 
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following is what appears to me to come nearest 
to the truth. 

Some have supposed that no one religion has 
been established to the exclusion of others, but 
that every one may, in his own way, finally arrive 
at the end in view. *But, in this case, is it not 
difficult to suppose, how the lusts and pollutions 
in which all are indiscriminately implicated, arc 
to obtain union with the Deity ? And, as these 
very persons do prefer one way to another, might 
it not be true that one way alone is to be prefer- 
red to them all? Again, the supposition, which 
allows of no preference, and by which all men 
must finally succeed, is founded upon another, 
which takes for granted, that either the mercy or 
the essence of the Deity will not suffer any thing 
which is dependent upon him, to be at last impli- 
cated in misery. Whence it would follow, that 
even in this state of things, pain and misery could 
have no existence, which is contrary to the evi- 
dence of every man’s senses, and therefore false. 

Most men, how ever, seek this. end by means of 
the law of works, as the followers of Mohammed ; 
or, as those Jews and Christians, who are ignorant 
of tlie religion of Moses and Jesus : — others by 
mysticism as the Brahmans of India and the 
Sofees of Persia. The followers of the law, im- 
pelled either by the hope of reward or the fear of 
punishment, exert every effort for the fulfilment 
of the Ijaw : but it is far removed from common 
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sense to suppose^ that purity of heart, a love of 
the truth, and devotion to God, which are condi- 
tions of the state in view, can thus be acquired : 
because this is contrary to the very nature of 
things ; and because it is well known, that none 
but a good tree can product good fruit. 

But, in any case, no one will deny that the 
Deity is able to make any mekns adequate to the 
production of any end ; or, consequently, that he 
might not have given a law capable of giving per- 
fection : but here it must be shewn by those 
who hold this opinion, that such a law has been 
actually given. Of all those, however, who have 
hitherto made a claim to prophecy, no one has 
appeared professing to be the framer of such a 
law, if we except Mohammed, of the divinity of 
whose religion, so much as an opinion cannot for 
a moment be entertained. And of the Prophets, 
who appeared before his times, no one has as- 
serted that salvation is to be obtained by the Law. 
Those who preceded Christ, it may be observed, 
were all IsraelUes, and subject to the Law of 
Moses: to the Israelites they proposed no law; 
but were like the rest of the people, subject to 
that of Moses. 

Now, in the Law of Moses, there is no pre- 
cept for the conversion of other nations, nor 
even so much as the mention of a future state. 
It is clear then, even upon allowing the religion 
of Moses to have been nothing more than a law. 
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that God could not have intended it for the 
rest of mankind. But the truth is, no one could 
by that worldly Religion become acceptable to 
God, but by the sacrifice of some appointed 
animal. 

The Religion of Moses, therefore, differed in 
no other respect from that of the Gospel, than 
a shadow might be s&id to do from the substance 
which has produced it. 

What has here been said respecting the in- 
adequacy of the Law for the attainment of either 
life or perfection, has not been advanced for the 
purpose of impugning the Law itself as im- 
perfect, but to shew that the deficiency is on 
our own part : for, upon our endeavouring thus 
to arrive at perfection, we shall find so many 
obstacles, interwoven, as it were, in our very 
nature, as eventually to frustrate our designs. 

The mystics, on the other hand, place their 
hopes in abstraction from the consideration of 
sensible objects, and indulge in meditation on 
the Deity to such a degree, as to hope to anni- 
hilate the sense of pain, pleasure, love, hatred, 
and the like. Which, in the technical language 
of the Hindoos, is termed Dhyan (or contempla- 
tion) on the essence of Brahma^. 

* In a Persian Manuscript on the Religion of the Hindoos, 
entitled given to me some time ago by the Right 

Hofi, Lord I'eignmouth, to whose kindness I am much indebted 
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Butj as this sect lays no claim to a revela- 
tion, nor even supposes any such thing; to be 
necessary ; and, as no one has yet appeared, who 
has affirmed, that he has by this means arrived 
at perfection (which, should any one be impru- 
dent enough to do, wohld *aiford ample proof to 
the contrary) it becomes us to make reason the 
judge, and then to determine^ whether mysticism, 
with all its apparent beauty and sublimity, be 
of any real value or not. 

As to abstraction from the consideration of 
sensible objects, there is abundant reason for 

on this, as well as many other accounts, we have the following 
passage: <UJ& jJ J (J^ 

jjl jj \j ^ <U& 

^ ^ CSytii \mmJyO 

d>^b i}i}j JoJ 

^ 

-A,— 

grjL (♦!;'' Ramchaiul, the 

absolute and real essence of the Deity, which comprehends 
every limit of created being, know thou to be one, and in 
which duality can never enter ; and furtlier, that he is to be 
contemplated by the eye of the mind alone, lie continually 
occupied, therefore, in the contemplation of him until the veil 
of that plurality which now deceives the eye of the beholder 
shall be for ever removed, and the knowledge of the unity of 
his essence be clearly revealed. And thus, becoming immersed 
in that sea of tranquillity which exceeds comprehension, thou 
niayest obtain perfect rest and union with him. 
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doubting whether it be practicable or not. For 
any one will, upon obgerving the operations of 
his own mind, perceive^ that, however he may 
labour to render them more agreeable to the 
nature of things, or to divest them of the 
impressions received • hy the medium of the 
senses, he cannot advance one step ; and that 
the utmost of his attainments will only be, the 
substitution of one set of opinions drawn from 
sensible objects, for that of another. 

If, however, after a short trial some progress, 
how little soever that may be, were found to 
have been made, then would the candidate for 
perfection have some hope of being finally suc- 
cessful ; but as it is certain that no such progress 
has ever been made, how can any one, with 
a grain of discernment, hope for ultimate success? 
But supposing that any one could at last arrive 
at the essence of the Deity, how is it to be 
known, in this case, that he would now be any 
nearer the perfection in view than he was before ? 
For, according to the notion generally enter- 
tained of the essence of the Deity, as it is 
destitute of those attractions which act upon the 
senses, it can never become the object of 
love. And indeed it is the attributes of the 
Deity alone, when considered in relation to our- 
selves, such as his being an active, intelligent, 
wise, and beneficent being, that can ever be the 
objects of our regard. 

K 
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If it be replied^ that this alone is the point 
of view in which the Deity is considered by the 
Mystics as an object of love, we answer; this 
is contrary to the supposition^ that such affections 
can be exercised in a merely abstract contem- 
plation of his essence. • But, if we are not mis- 
taken, the three following conditions must have 
a large share in constituting a real love to God. 
First, that his goodness be revealed : for, should 
this not be the case, it is to be feared, that the 
object of most men's affections would be a mere 
creature of their own imaginations. 

Secondly, that should the Deity make any 
revelation of himself, it must be such as to shew 
that his character is totally different from the 
corrupt character of man : for should this not be 
the case, he never eould be an object of love : 
and hence it is, that the superiority of man makes 
no such impression on the brute creation. Such 
difference therefore is absolutely necessary. 

Thirdly, it is to be feared lest the Deity 
should be angry with man on account of his 
numerous defects and sins. And as long as there 
is a fear of the wrath of God, and a want of 
assurance as to the safety of one’s own state, how 
sublime soever the system itself may appear, it 
is certain there can be nothing in it like love. 

Now, as no one of these conditions makes any 
part of the system of the Mystics, how is it possi- 
ble to suppose that any one can be in possession 
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of a real love to God ? For without this there can 
be no union with him either mediate or immediate. 
The wonder is, how persons, by no means de- 
fective in intellectual attainments, could have 
satisfied themselves with such a religion as this, 
unless indeed they* haPve not been fortunate 
enough to find a better. But, as we have reason 
to believe that there is a better, we now proceed 
briefly to point out what that is. 

In the first place, it may be remarked, that 
in material substances union may be brought 
about in two ways. The first is, that union 
which takes place between the parts of any 
simple substance ; which, however, is generally 
supposed to be inapplicable to the subject under 
consideration : because in the parts of any simple 
substance increase or multiplication can have no 
place ; if then the comparison would hold good, 
it would go to prove, that created beings would 
also be incapable of multiplication or increase, 
so that the commands of the Deity himself would 
become nonentities. The other mode of union 
is that, by which bodies may be united by 
means of one spirit pervading the whole : the 
property of which is to make all the parts, how- 
ever diversified, members of the same, and such 
as to be the means, of promoting the growth and 
maturity of each other, through the several stages 
of their common existence. By this union will 
every member be fitted and enabled to perform 
K *2 
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the several functions proper for its situation. 
This last case seems to be the most agreeable 
to reason : for according to the measure of this 
uniting medium as afforded to individuals^ will 
the acquirements of each one be; such too will 
be their several advances towards perfection ; and 
such the exercise of brotherly love, or self- 
abasement. In such a case also, will the attempt 
to annihilate the senses by abstraction, so as to 
become incapable of either pleasure or pain, 
love or hatred (which are mere words without 
meaning) become unnecessary. On the other 
hand, to sympathize with those who suffer, 
to receive pleasure from contemplating that 
of others, to have an aversion to that which 
is generally injurious, and to love that which 
will impart universal happiness, will now become 
the general law of action And, in addition to 
this, an uninterruptefd peace and confidence, 
which is but the necessary precursor of happiness, 
will pervade every class. Besides, the enjoyment 
of such a state will not so much depend upon 
the exertions of self, as to superinduce any thing 
like doubt as to its continuance ; but will be 
stamped with the character of assurance, which, 
like the earnest of the spirit, is never exerted in 
vain : and which, from the love which he sheds 
abroad upon those who are thus united to him, 
will suffer none finally to perish. 

Now this is precisely what has been declared 
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in the Gospel, by the same Spirit, and with refer- 
ence to every man. According to the Gospel, 
therefore, union is obtained with God when the 
Spirit of God dwells in man. And that this might 
take place, it is necessary that God be a Spirit : 
and, for any one to have tne Spirit, it is also neces- 
sary that the Spirit be revealed, just as the Holy 
Scriptures declare, \hat God is a Spirit, and that 
he has been revealed. If it be said, that these 
expressions have been employed in order to meet 
the weakness a imperfections of our faculties, 
we answer; If it bad been possible to devise a 
more accurate mode of communicating the know- 
ledge of God to man, how does it come to pass 
that this has not been resorted to ? 

If it be said, that on account of the common 
use of language, abounding as it does in meta- 
phors, as well as our being daily conversant with 
the objects of sense, such a mode of expression 
has been chosen, we again ask ; but who is the 
author of speech, or the Maker of the speaker ? 
And from whom have order ai\d the objects of 
sense originated ? But, as the Creator has, in his 
omnipotence, thus constituted both the world, 
and its inhabitants, — has so formed and combined 
them, that no idea can be obtained but by the 
contemplation of sensible objects, there can be 
no doubt this was done by design ; and, that by 
this means alone, a knowledge of himself should 
be obtained. And hence too it appears, that 
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knowledge more perfect than that which is thus to 
be derived^ is placed beyond the limit of human 
exertions. 

This, however, has not been said with a view 
to insinuate that the essence of the Deity has any 
relation to sensible objects': for although the 
essence of any thing cannot be known from the 
consideration of any of its properties, such^ for 
instance^ as its distance, colour, quantity, bulk, or 
the like ; yet the thing itself frequently becomes 
known to us by no other means. In a word, the 
Deity has revealed himself to us in the Holy 
Scriptures, by that which is called the Wisdom of 
God, by which he framed the Worlds ; and such, 
even in this his work, are the characters of his 
operations, as to leave no doubt on the mind of 
the observer, as to the wisdom of the latent 
artificer. 

By the same analogy also, that person who is 
called the Wisdom of God, is himself the manifes- 
tation of that all-wise Being, and has also been 
called the Word God: for the word of any 
one is that by which his thoughts, hitherto 
latent, are presented to the perceptions of others. 

. He has also been called the image of the invisible 
God*f and the express image of his person 
This metaphor (and numy such occur in the 
New Testament) is taken from the impression 


• Col. i. in. 


+ Heb. i. :i. 
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made by a seal. For when any one receives a 
sealed letter^ he sees not the seal itself, but only 
the impression which has been made by it. Nor 
let any one think it strange that the Deity has 
thought it proper thus to reveal himself. The 
truth is, it would have beftn much more strange, if 
any other method had been adopted. In the 
material world too, the same analogy holds good , 
for the real essence of every substance, otherwise 
unknown to us, is j)rescnted to our perceptions 
through some medium. In every such substance, 
moreover, we find extent ; and in every thing 
having extent, there must be a capability of 
division ; hence, there must also be some con- 
necting power pervading the whole, which is the 
cause of adlicsion in the several parts. Every 
substance therefore must possess these properties : 
nor can any thing be supposed to exist, wliich has 
not been thus constituted, and in which these 
properties must not exist or perish together. 

Should, however, any one affirm, that since 
God, and the image of the invisible God arc dis- 
tinct objects, which when brought together, will 
constitute a compound nature; it must follow, 
that every simple substance having both form and 
essence, must also be considered as compound ; 
which is absurd. For, between God, and the 
image of the invisible God (as they occasionally 
address one another) there is that distinction, 
which is found to exist between the essence 
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Law, or be content with an imperfect obedience : 
for otherwise, no one could be saved, since no 
one can claim exemption from the covenants of 
this 'Law. But we, who are not under the Law, 
are of all others the best qualified to satisfy its 
requirements. 

If it be asked how we are to reconcile the fact 
of the righteous having suffered, that sinners might 
be saved, with the appointments of the Deity, we 
reply ; This is nothing more than is daily witnessed 
in the mutual dependance of one upon another. 
If, for instance, any, one be publicly defamed, 
his dependants are, in consequence, reduced to 
difficulties. The diseases of parents, we know, 
descend to their children. And, on the contrary, 
when any one experiences an advance of fortune, 
his children and dependants partake in his eleva- 
tion. Nor is there any way by which a mutual 
attachment can be manifested but by participating 
in the misfortunes of another. For proof of this, 
universal usage may be appealed to ; for at the 
very moment in. which we take animal food, we 
cannot but be conscious, that an innocent animal 
has suffered in order to administer to our support. 
As human nature then has sanctioned this; and 
as human nature itself has thus been constituted 
by God, does it not follow that such custom must 
amount to little less than a divine appointment ? 
But as this question can best be determined by an 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures, let us now enquire 
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what light they will throw on it: and further, 
why we are now bound to receive the writings of 
Moses after a lapse of two or three thousand 
years, as well as those of the Evangelists and 
Apostles. 

And first, let it be remembered, that proofs 
similar to those which are adduced for establish- 
ing the genuineness ‘of other books, may here be 
adduced for these. For if it be true that the 
Gulistan* was composed by Sheikh Sadi, because 
no one has ever denied the fact ; and because 
from his time down to the present, other authors 
have cited it as coming from him, and such has, 
moreover been the prevalent opinion. The same 
must be true of both the Law and the Gospel 
of which the same things may be affirmed. Be- 
sides, the various efforts made by the several sects 
in any religion to impugn the creed of each other, 
but at the same time forbearing to charge the 
common document, upon which their faith is 
founded, as being corrupted, may also be ap- 
pealed to as proof that no such, corruption had 
taken place: and this is the fact with respect to 
the Scriptures. As it respects the Koran, we 
know, that although the sects are various which do 
not allow Mohammed to be a Prophet, yet they 
all concur in allowing that he was its author. 


* An elegant and entertaining book of Persian talcs, 
tnuislated by Mr. Gladwin, Calcutta, 180(5 ; and subsequently 
by Mr. Damoulin. 



because his followers suppose it to have been his 
miracle. Of the publications too^ which appeared 
in ancient times^ many of which were written 
against both the Law and the Gospel^ and have 
been preserved to our times^ no one contains an 
assertion^ that these books are not the productions 
of those whose names they bear. There are 
likewise many things in these!* books^ which would 
make it next to impossible they could have been 
the productions of any other times than those in 
which they are said to have appeared. Moses, 
for example, is said to have read his revelation 
in the ears of the people; and afterwards to 
have given it to the sons of Levi to be read by 
them. And further, he commanded every head of 
a family both to teach his dependants from it, 
and daily to be speaking of its contents. If 
then the Books of Moses had been fabricated 
after his times, it must have struck the Israelites, 
that notwithstanding the command of Moses, that 
every head of a family should have a copy of his 
book, that no s\ich thing till this time had come 
to their hands ; and that as some one had dealt 
thus perfidiously with them, it was not impro- 
bable, that the book itself was now far from what 
it should be ; and therefore, not likely to have had 
much influence upon either their faith or practice. 
The fact is, however, that from the most ancient 
times up to the present moment, the Jews have 
paid the most supei'stitious regard to the Law of 



Moses* The same may be said of the New 
Testament also. We may then observe, that as 
there is good reason for believing the several 
books of the Scriptures to have come from those 
to whom they have been ascribed, we may, in 
the same degree, likewise give credit to the 
missions of Moses and Jesus. 

Let us now pass by the generally received 
miracles of both Moses and Jesus, and examine 
the books of Scripture by themselves. In the 
first place, Moses appeals to no fewer than six 
hundred thousand persons, as to those acts which 
God had performed by him in their presence: 
and these were such as at once to carry the 
conviction that they were miracles: such, for 
instance, as dividing the sea, so that the Israelites 
had been able to pass its depths to the opposite 
shores : — the descent of the manna and quails 
for their subsistence during the space of forty 
years. Now, if these things had never taken 
place, how could Moses have made these as- 
sertions without being flatly contipdicted ? There 
are besides, many other declarations which did 
not receive their fulfilment till many ages had 
elapsed : such, for example, as the sons of Japhet 
dwelling in the tents of Shem, and the dispersion 
of the Jews throughout every kingdom of the 
world, and their consequent degradation ; to 
which many others may be added of a similar 
description. 
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With respect to the miracles of Jesus^ his 
disciples are such witnesses as can hardly be 
called in question ; for to lie in the service of 
God is seldom found to take place ; in that of 
the world, frequently. Besides, they sought 
neither prosperity, powlfer, mor any other earthly 
gratification ; which no less in the prosecution 
than the acquisition, would ‘have given the lie 
both to them and their principles at once. 

But, passing over the credibility of their testi- 
mony, it should be observed, that the miracles 
performed by them in proof of their missions, 
were mostly in the presence of the people, so 
that both the time and place of their performance 
have been distinctly pointed out. And further, 
they exhorted men to embmee the Christian 
Religion in those very places in which these 
mimcles had been performed, and during the time 
in which many were still living, who had seen 
our Lord himself. A few days, moreover, after 
his resurrection, Peter, with the rest of the 
Apostles, rose up in the midst of the people of 
Jerusalem, and thus addressed them*: Ye 

men of Israel hear these words ; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you 
by miracles and wonders and signs, which God 
did by him, in the midst of you .... him. ... Ye 
have taken.... and have slain, whom God hath 


" Acts ii. yy. 



raised up.*' Now, if no such miracles had taken 
place, it would have been the extreme of folly 
to have called upon persons to bear witness to 
them, and particularly so, when this was made 
a reason why they should embrace a new religion. 

But, waving the arguments to be drawn from 
the testimony of the Apostles in proof of the 
reality of the mission of Jesus, still it may be 
abundantly proved by a comparison of the ancient 
prophecies of the Jews, with the heathen writers 
of Home. For it is foretold both in the Law 
and the Prophets that a person, who should be 
called the Messiah, should appear after a certain 
number of years, (which number is also speci- 
fied) and before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and that he should be put to death : that his 
Religion should not consist in mere outward 
observances : and that, beginning with him, it 
should spread throughout all nations. Now, there 
are three historians * of Rome, who lived during 
the first hundred years after Christ, (at the 
very time in which his religiqn began to be 
made known) and who agree in relating, that 
a person named Christ was put to death in 
Jerusalem in the time of Tiberias Cmsar, (the 
very time which had been foretold in the 


* Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny the younger. Vide Grot, 
de Veritate Christ. Hclig. Lib. ii. §. 2. ' 



prophecies of the Jews) and that the Religion 
which is called Christian had originated with 
him^ and had then spread itself throughout the 
whole Roman Empire. That his Religion does 
not consist * in outward observances is more 
clear than the mid-day 'sui>. And as no other 
person answering these descriptions has hitherto 
appeared^ we conclude that he is the promised 
Messiah, who had been foretold by the Prophets. 


THE END OF MR. MARTVN’S THIRD TRACT. 
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MOHAMMED RUZA OF HAMADAN. 

IN ANSWER TO 

Mr. MARTYN's TRACTS. 


.Ln the name of the compassionate and 
merciful God. 

Let praise be ascribed to God the Lord of 

created beings — benediction and peace to the 

chosen, the teachers, the followers of Mehdi*, 

and reward to the pious. But to pl’oceed. Let 

it be observed, that although the attainment of 

truth appears to depend upon argument and 

demonstration, yet it in fact results solely from 

the divine grace and teaching. Argument and 

demonstration however, are with us, the means 

•• 

by which knowledge is to be obtained ; but they 
are, at the same time, dispensations of grace : 
that too, which stimulates a mind unshackled 
by prejudice to search after the truth, is a gift 
derived- from the same source. 


* The last of the twelve Imams, who, according to the 
followers of Ali, is now concealed, and shall again appear at 
the end of tlie world. 
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There are many, however, upon whose minds 
the most conclusive arguments take no effect: 
which may be ascribed, either to a fondness for 
scepticism, or to an undue surrender of the will 
to the suggestions of Satan. There are others, 
again, who, upon the* first discovery of truth, 
receive it as something congenial to their nature, 
and, accordingly, acquiesce^ in its requirements. 
" This is the free grace of God : he bestoweth 
the same on whom he pleaseth. And God will 
lead whom he pleaseth to the true religion *.” 

A request was made sometime ago by 
one Henry Martyn, a Christian Padre, that 
our spiritual friends (may God increase their 
number) would produce a few of their most 
convincing arguments in favour of the mission 
of Mohammed, from a consideration of which 
he might be enabled the more clearly to discover, 
and accordingly to embrace, the truth. Our 
celebrated Professor, hoping for a good result, 
complied with his request ; and, in a short time, 
produced a brief but comprehensive Treatise on 
this subject, such as could not fail both to con- 
vince and satisfy every candid enquirer. The 
Padre does not appear to have received any ad- 
vantage from the perusal of this really unanswer- 
able Tract ; and has advanced, in reply to the 


* A1 Koran, Vol. 11. p. At*. 
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Professor’s arguments, a few of his reasons for 
doubting ; which are nothing more than false al- 
legations and mistakes. He apologizes, at the 
same time, that notwithstanding the frequent and 
careful consideration which he had given to 
the subject, he was compelled to confess, that 
he had hitherto found nothing satisfactory : and 
trusts, that this confession will not be con- 
strued as resulting from an unwillingness to 
do justice to the question, but from the doubts 
which had arisen in his own mind. 

It is on this account that the least of the least 
(and without any other qualification than that 
whicli he has derived from the doctrine of the 
Imams) Mohammed Ruza Ibn Mohammed Amin 
of Hamadan (may God be propitious to both) 
has, in obedience to the command of the king, 
&c.* and notwithstanding his numerous avoca- 
tions, written the following reply. This he has 
done with all the expedition possible, and in as 
natural and easy a style as the subject would 
admit of; because it was his wish* that the book 
might be both intelligible and serviceable to every 
class of readers ; and that all might perceive the 
Padre’s inability to advance any conclusive ar- 
gument in favour of his opinions : and also, that 
what he takes for arguments are the mere effects 

* The passages omitted contain a long string of compli> 
ments not worth the trouble of translating. 

L 2 
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of prejudice, which he has inherited from his 
forefathers, and which he must have rejected upon 
the perusal of our Professor’s Tract, had he 
possessed a grain of candour. 

The writer now proceeds to his work, which 
he styles, A guide for those who are in error, 
in which the reality of the mission of Mohammed 
will be established.” The work will be divided 
into a preface, two sections, and a conclusion*. 
The Author now, depending on the grace of 
God, proceeds to 

THE PREFACE, 

In which will be shewn the necessity of having the mind 

FREE FROM DOUBT AND SCEPTICISM, AND OF ADORNING BOTH 

THE INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR WITH RECTITUDE AND TRUTH. 

It is very well known, that, in questions 
involving difficulties, persons endued with the 
clearest intellectual capacities should exercise 
the closest and most unwearied attention ; and 
even then, that discussion and mere dispute 
will effect notijing — that however well the pre- 
mises might be laid down and confirmed, or 
the conclusions drawn, there will be no real 
success, unless the mind be divested of preju- 
dice, and God himself second the endeavour. 

This, candid reader, is with considerate people. 


* There is either some mistake in the MS. or the Author 
has not wholly regarded this division, as will be seen hereafter. 
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a matter too important to be treated with levity ; 
because^ doubts and scruples which have been 
allowed to remain long in the mind, are seldom 
got rid of without the greatest difficulty ; and in 
many cases never. For, when the hopes and fears 
have long been acted .upon by the opinions im- 
planted by early education, and cherished as 
hereditary ; not to • mention the secular and 
ecclesiastical preferments sometimes kept in view 
by those who hold them, as well as the dread of 
general reproach usually attending a change 
of religious opinions, it is found, that recourse is 
often had to mere dispute, and sometimes to a 
wilful perseverance in error, in preference to an 
ingenuous confession of the truth. And when 
respect is liad to wealth alone, and every 
hope of its acquisition must be abandoned upon 
receiving what is known to be right, the 
probability is, that error will for a long time 
be persevered in : though a time may come, how- 
ever distant it may now seem to be, when such 
an one will acquiesce in the new religion. 

To possess the candour, however, already 
alluded to, is the province of those whose sole 
object is to serve God ; and who, upon discover- 
ing the truth, not only get rid of all their preju- 
dices, but heartily embrace it. May God grant 
that the doctrine of Mohammed and his descend- 
ants may be the portion of us and of those 
about us. . 



SECTION I. 


On the necessity of benignity and a disposition to pardon 

IN THE CHARACTER OF THE DeITY. 


Of the truth of the following proposition 
there has never been any .doubt entertained by 
the learned, viz. That any thing, in which the 
mind can be made to acquiesce as a good, will 
eventually become the motive of exertion for its 
attainment. 

The attainment of such good, however, is not 
placed within the power or will of man alone : 
and its existence depends solely on God, whose 
character is such as necessarily to produce it, 
that there may be a motive for exertion. Now, 
any good, the attainment of which is placed 
within the power of man, is often treated with 
indifference and neglect. But when this ori- 
ginates with God, man has a proper motive for 
exertion, which will accordingly become operative; 
and the consequence will be, the attainment of the 
object in view, and the fulfilment . of the divine 
will. In other words, it is by these means that 
man is made strictly obedient to his Maker. But 
to make the matter plainer by example. Suppose 
some one to cite another to appear before him, 
and to know at the same time, that the citation 
would be disregarded unless a letter of safe con- 



duct were granted^ and conveyed to the person so 
cited^ by one of the citer’s particular friends, 
and this evincing a disposition to be lenient. 
Now, in this case, the process employed would 
most likely be effective, from the consideration of 
its benignity ; which js exactly what Theologians 
believe of the dispensations of the Deity. To 
recur once more . to our illustration. Sup- 
pose it should be necessary for some one to cite 
another to appear before him, knowing, at the 
same time, that the person so cited will not ap- 
pear, unless a benign disposition be evinced in the 
citer; who, from the nature of the case, has it in 
his power so to act. Suppose, again, he should 
neglect to evince such disposition : there would 
be no doubt, in this case, of the complete failure 
of the citer; which to an intelligent person 
would be a disgrace. We are authorized, there- 
fore, in coming to the conclusion, that benignity 
is a necessary part of the character of the Deity. 

If it should be replied, that in common life we 
see many without so much as the means of ac- 
quiring a subsistence ; and, who, after trying 
every lawful means, fail of success. A person 
thus reduced will perhaps be compelled to have 
recourse to theft; in the prosecution of which, 
he may be killed by another endeavouring to 
defend his own property. Upon this, the rela- 
tions of the deceased may demand the price of 
blood ; which may compel the manslayer to have 
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recourse to lying and perjury: and thus, from one 
particular mishap, may arise much public calamity 
and wickedness. Now, the circumstance of a 
Deity infinitely wise and powerful, and conse- 
quently acquainted both with this person and 
affair in its first stages,* but still withholding the 
means which would have prevented both the sin 
and the sorrow thus occasioned, (the granting of 
which would have been an exhibition of the 
benignity in question) must be a sufficient proof 
that no such benignity enters necessarily into his 
character. The only point that can be urged is, 
a necessity of the Deity^s affording that means 
for the attainment of any good, which in the 
technical language of the Learned is termed 
grace; but it cannot be shewn to be necessary in 
the Deity to exhibit this : for to be grace it must 
be free. Besides, we see multitudes innumerable 
both of infidels and heretics, who have continued 
for years in the ways of error, and who do so 
still; 'and yet no guide has been sent to them, 
who might afford them an instance of the divine 
benignity, in delivering them from the ways and 
consequences of sin ; The answer is this : There 
can be no doubt that the ways in which the 
Deity deals with man, and which are compatible 
with his omniscience, are two : one by grace or 
favour; the other by neglect or disregard. In 
some, circumstances are so ordered that, both in- 
ternally and externally, nothing but prosperity is 
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experienced : and this prosperity in continual 
augmentation. The happy recipient is, in his 
progress, daily removed farther and farther from 
sin and sorrow, is brought into nearer commu- 
nion with the Deity, and put in possession of 
greater degrees of religious knowledge and ex- 
perience. In others, who arc the objects of dis- 
reg-ard, there may • be some knowledge of the 
divine will, and some progress both in holiness 
and happiness: but, upon the whole, they will be 
exposed to so many difficulties, and met by so 
many obstacles in their career, that they will 
eventually give up all for lost. In the first case, 
the effect is by Theologians ascribed to the grace 
of God ; in the second, to his disregard. The per- 
son therefore who is predestinated to be a repro- 
bate, can never become an object of the divine 
teaching. The case, moreover, adduced falls under 
this head: and therefore the means of prosperity 
would never be placed within the reach of such 
a person. The supposition too, namely, that had 
the Deity provided such an one with the lawful 
means of subsistence, so as to have supplied his 
necessities at the outset, he would not, in all pro- 
bability, have been implicated in sin and sorrow, 
is a mere sally of the imagination, and not to be 
regarded. The truth is, that had such person 
been provided with property a thousand times 
greater than that which he is supposed to have 
taken unlawfully, he would nevertheless have been 
implicated in sin. And, upon the whole, were 
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not all subsequent events regulated by him who 
is the first Great Cause^ it is impossible his will 
could be finally accomplished. There can be no 
doubt, however, that all are not placed in this 
state of reprobation ; whence will appear the 
necessity of the Deity • producing and bringing 
into action^ that which will lead men into the 
way of truth, and at the same time enable them 
to perform his will; otherwise the divine intentions 
could never be accomplished. But to enter into a 
minute investigation of the doctrines of free grace 
and reprobation, would here be out of place, as 
involving discussions too extensive for the limits 
of this Tract. Those who wish to consider these 
questions at length, may have recourse to the 
Author’s Commentary on the that is, 

a work entitled the) Strung Pearl of Khakani. 

As to a state of optimism in nature, could it be 
shewn to be advantageous on the whole ; or, in 
other words, could a reason be given why such 
a state should exist, but none why it should not, 
the neglect to have made the present such, would 
inevitably imply some defect in the Deity, which 
would be palpably absurd and impious. The 
whole we can know then on this point is, that 
cause and effect are not more intimately * con- 
nected with each other, than these, again, are 
with those motives, which form the best sti- 
mulants to exertion : and further, that some of 
these are placed within, and others without, the 
sphere of human control. 



There can be no doubts in the next place, 
rthat whenever it is proposed to bring about any 
event by the agency of another, it will be ne- 
cessary for him who proposes to do so, to bring 
into existence and action motives sufficient for 
such exertion. N(\w the means employed by 
the first Great Cause for this end, are primarily 
vested in himself; .and hence, are in a situation 
best adapted to bring about the end he has in 
view. But if such means existed not at all, or 
were not brought into action, such agent would 
necessarily become remiss ; and the ends of the 
first Great Cause fail of accomplishment. Whence 
we infer, that such causes do exist, and are 
revealed in the character of the Deity, as neces- 
sary motives for exertion in man. 

Having then premised thus much, let it be 
observed in the next place, .that the existence 
of a Prophet, or Apostle, who is his vicege- 
rent, and from whom the same may be ex- 
pected as there may from a Prophet, is, in the 
estimation of Theologians, of the second kind. 
That is, he is considered as one of those means 
by which the divine intentions may be accom- 
plished ; but without which, this would be im- 
possible. And the divine intentions are, that 
men may advance towards perfection by the 
cultivation of every virtue, both practical and 
theoretical, and avoid the extremes incident to 
both. 
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If however, it should be supposed that men 
may possibly make great advances in virtue 
without the intervention of the means above- 
mentioned ; still it would be certain that none 
whatever could be made in the more recondite 
particulars of the Ditino l^aw', and which 
constitute a material part of religious duty. 
Nor could it be known bow the morning 
prayer ought to be performed, whether, for in- 
stance, it should consist of tw(» prostrations 
or more, in order to insure its acceptance. And. 
in the same manner, would the very fundamentals 
of religion, its necessary rites and ceremonies, 
no less than what is contrary to the will of (lod, 
and injurious to the interests of religion, l)e un- 
known, until some one sent from liim should give 
the necessary information on these |)oinfs. And, 
upon the whole, the mysteries as well as the 
experience of religion, must for ever have been 
shut up in impenetrable darkness, had they not 
been revealed by the intervention of a Prophet 
or his Vicegerent, who had received the same 
from God. 

We have arrived at the conclusion, therefore, 
that, however any one may be desirous of adorn- 
ing his outward character with those virtues 
which appear the most likely to give him a place 
in the Divine favour, without the aid of one 
duly cpialificd to instruct him in these particulars ; 
that is, without the assistance of either a Pro- 



phet divinely inspired, or liis Vicegerent, it is 
utterly impossible he can succeed. 

The following anecdote, to this eflect, is told 
of Plato. When Plato had heard of tlie mission 
of Jesus he wrote to him the following letter*. 

Spirit of God, 1 know that thy mission has 
been undertaken in order to bring about the 
perfection of the imperfect. I want to know, 
whether a person, ha\ing a knowledge of the true 
God, has any need of thy instruction, or not. 
The answer of Jesus was this: “ Divine Phy- 
sician ! Witliout my mediation no one can be 
saved.” But, waving all argument, every one, 
who has had the least experience, either in the 
worhl or religion, very well knows, that no pro- 
gress whatever is to he made in holiness without 
the intervention of a Prophet or his Vicegerent ; 
and, that the object of their n>issi(m is, that means 
may he alVorded for a progress in this : and, 
further, tliat until theii; instruction be submitted 
to, one step is never advanced towards communion 
with the Deity, nor does one grain of seed, 
capable of growing up to improvement.^ find its 
way into the .soul. 

The following considerations will throw' some 
light oil this subject. It is sutliciently clear that 
man is composed of soul and body, and is termed, 


• A most grievous anaohroniMU this ! IMato must havr 
heen deact .S(K) yvnrs at Irasi Wforo our Lord's i near nation. 
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in the technical language of the learned, a reason-- 
able creature. 

It is also certain, that the Creator of all 
things did, from the decisions of his inhnite 
wisdom and power, place at first in the soul of 
man so much intellectual ability, us would be 
compatible with his state here, both with a view 
to the advancement of his spiritual life, and for 
the reduction of such obstacles as may interrupt 
his happiness, or draw him aside from the ser- 
vice of his Maker. 'Flie body too he provided with 
such members, as would, from their due use, 
administer to the comfort and improvement of 
the wliole. But when man had for some 
lime felt the workings of nature, and bei»an to 
look out for indulgences and wealth (for we are 
all, alas ! given to change) those affections and 
passions which are most o|)posed to forbearance, 
and intent only on self aggraiuli/emcnt, coming 
ill contact with each other, produced endless 
contention and strife. It was now that the 
two principles, namely, that whose object is 
the ac(|uiiement of every intHlectual and s|)i- 
ritual good ; and that which, giving way to a 
temptation to pamper the appetite.s, even 
to the destruction of the frail tenement which 
cui.uiiiiK them, seeks for the establishment of 
its <»wn exclusive dominion, became opposed 
to each other and involved in endless war. In 
this state of things, the faculties, which had been 
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at first formed for the due aid of the intellectual 
or sensual appetites^ arranged themselves under 
their respective leaders ; and thus, instead of 
promoting the growth of spiritual and cor- 
poreal excellence, conspired for the destruction 
of both. 

It now became incumbent on him whose wis- 
dom is inscrutable,* and who had, from his im- 
measurable bounty, thus formed and qualified 
man for the acquisition of his chiefest good, to 
devise some means, by which the destructive 
progress of this contention might at least be 
arrested ; and by which, those who had arranged 
themselves on the side of the passions, might 
finally be brought back to their first allegiance : 
and that both may again combine their efforts 
for the acquisition of that which he had pri- 
marily in view. That is, that man should, by 
the exertion of every means placed within his 
power, possess himself of that Divine knowledge, 
which would lead to his ultimate happiness: — 
that those things which are purely worldly should 
no farther engage his attention, than would be 
compatible with his spiritual improvement; as 
is the case with those whom we know to have 
made the greatest advances towards perfection*. 


* 'file Authc»r sorins hm' to havi'hait in view a traditionary 
story Ibiiiul in tho Kiiti of KuUmiiI, not tar from tho iH'^inninfr. 
to this rffi'ct. 'fho first tiling iiiiich (mkI creatt'd was fntfl- 

Itrt. 
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In the dereliction of laudable principles and 
practices, we kiuwv, the mind does take a 
turn for the worse: (for alas! our intellectual 
pow'ers arc weak, our sensual ones strons;* and 
overbearing) so that the undcrKtanding* is at 
length debilitated to such a degree, as to have 
no means left, by which its strength might be 
repaired; and thus is its dominion utterly de- 
stroyed. For the elVorts made l)y the* facul- 
ties of the body can avail nothing in recover- 
ing those of the mind, when tlie mind itself 
is subdued by lu>t. The state of one thus 
unhappiU circum>lanced, is such as lf> involve 
him in endless error : tor when his mind has 
allied itself with Folly, which never fails to .super- 
induce the most incurable negligence and blinti 
ness, the ways of Satan ac(|uire a delightfulness, 
which even a sense of open rebellion against bis 


Ifft, whifli Ilf l<iriiif<l <iut of lij'llt : llif ^ffoiul wa** 
whicli 1%'a.s t'oriiifU out ot' a dark and huriiiii^ lakf. !'(» 
I?itfllfct nan ^i\fn an army of -i v t'lity fof foliurl*. ; 

and Virlin* Infaiih* 'A- prinn* mifiivtir. I’i>lly fM-frtU 

irr'.dy enviruj** at tlii-. .nal rfou«'tfd a similar army, wliirli 
wa> ^r«uitfd ; and \ if»‘ Im t aiof ;t> primr niini-'trr. Ilfiiff, 
i aiti) am! , i riitli and i ai'^i-liood, witii all tlu* 

aUrji'lant'! on !)oth Iradfr*, l)f( imr uppoa'il l«» otliiT, and 

wa^rd ftMitiniiai w ir. I’lir ’•tory fonc Indr^ |»y informing' us, 
that ail lilt* parti/aii^ of Inti'lli rt arr futiiid to t'oiu'iir in iH>n<‘ 
hut a Pniplift i»r his \ it f^i'i'f nt ; ai»d that llifrr is im (iiw 
ntiunif' tlif faitiifid. in whotri l ithfr tin- onr or tin- othfr is 
not to hf found. — N not tliis u fro^jim-nt of tin* iinciftit 
IVrsiaii do< trim* of thf two principIfM - 
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(lod seems unable to diminish ; and which finally 
ends in ruin. Hence have arisen the contentions 
wliicli have divided mankind ; and hence have 
the paths which lead to good, as it respects either 
this world or the next, been covered with obsta- 
cles, and many wlm hefve travelled therein, been 
implicated in ruin. Every one at all conversant 
with religion has felf, and can attest the truth 
of these remarks : and must be sensible, that 
to deny their validity would be an outrage on 
i'ommou sense. 

'Fhe object tlien here had in view* is, 
that the faculties with which man has been 
endued may by llie divine teaching not only 
he restrained from excess^^ Init confirmed in those 
haliifs of virtue which accompany true wisdom, 
and which constitute human perfection. 

Now every one verv well knows, that this 
restraint and this knowledge; far exceed the 
natural capacities of man : — that in cominun life, 
every complaint rccpiires a particular remedy ; 
and every remedy a particular Ciinstjiiiiion to act 
upon, 'riie ticcupatioiis in which man is neces- 
sarily eng-aged, lend, from (lie very first, to bring 
on habits of worldly miiidedness, rather tlian 
those of virtue. Whence will appear the neces- 
sity that some one should define the remedy 
which is mo^t wanted : and impart that divine 
knowledge, which will liberate man from the 
service of sin. and pul him in possession of that 

M 
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degree of virtue, for which he has been so admi- 
rably formed. 

The commands and prohibitions which have 
been revealed for this end, are such as both 
experience and good sense haive fr)und to be 
elTectivc : and the object of which is, to bring 
man into communion with liis God. There is 
no doubt, however, that aH m(m have not the 
privilege of receiving tliese immediately from 
the hands of the Almighty ; nor further, that he 
docs not alVord to all, that of which they stand 
most in need. Hence will appear tlu^ necessity 
of some divine teacher, who should be so con- 
stituted, with regard to intellectual and coiporeal 
endowments, as to pres(;rve a pei fe< t e(|uilil)rinm 
of disposition, and to be removed from every, 
species of excess. In his intellectual powers, 
approaching towards the divine |)erfections ; in his 
corporeal ones, such as to he a proper member 
of society. In the one respect, subject to the 
Divine coii.rnands him.^df : in tlie other, a bearer 
of these to others. And lluis, excreising his 
divine functionN with the good and virtuous, he 
should impart such instructions as would suit the 
capacities of ea( h ; and finally lead them from 
the path of error to that of salvation. With the 
wi( ked and rebellious too, wlieitier learned or un- 
learned, bis cornmiMsion will enable him not only 
to correct with authority, but to restrain with 
effect ; and thus, either to awaken them from a 
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state of indiflerenc'c by his precepts and example, 
or, at least, to subject them to the requirements 
of the Law. And by thus administrin^* to the 
furtherance and comfort of those who believe, 
to (Miga^e their more earnest endeavours for 
the acquisition of that Miappincss and perfection, 
which shall attend them in both worlds. • 

Such a leader theh, who has it in his power 
either to execute or dispense with the divine 
counsels, witlujiit the danger of mistake, is in the 
language of Theologians termed a Frr>phel, or his 
Vicegerent. With him who is infinitely wise and 
good, the end here had in view, must have apjieared 
nece'^sary, and the niis>ion of such a jierson 
iudisjiensihle. From the 'Fracts of the Padre also, 
wherein he endeavours to avicerlain which is the 
true religion, it apjiears iliat he holds tlie same 
4)pinion: allhough he has failed iu Ills object, and 
omitted t(» say whicli of the C’hrislian sects is in 
(he right. Some of his expressions, however, 
intimate, that he believes Jesus to have been 
the particular l^rophet of (h>d:«aiul, that his 
mission was not only necessarv. hut undertaken 
for tlie instruction of mankind, and to deliver 
them frtnn (he temptations of Satan, and the 
effects of sin. If the Padre had, like other 
foolish and ignorant Fhristians. contended for the 
divinity of Jesu*i, lor h;s exclusive prophetic 
mission, hir the doctrine of the twai natures, — of 
the Trinity — the descent of the Holy Ghost, or 
'I - 
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of union with the Deity, or of any other subject 
manifestly implying* infidelity, plurality of Gods, 
or Sadduceism, wc should not have attempted 
to refute him ; because such statements wtmld 
have been unworthy of consideration. Still it 
appears from one of his Tracts*, that he does 
not consider Jesus as the servant, but as the 
word ot (jod. And he asserts that (iod consists 
ot a soul, a spirit, and a word: which is a manifest 
confession of the doctrine of the Trinitv. 

The only way to corre<*t this, however, in 
such a manner as to superinduce no confused 
notions respecting* the unity of the Deily, or of 
the simplicity <if his nature is, b\ su|)[)osing that 
none of these things ap|)ly to llie person of 
Jo^us. All things were indeed created for the 
Word, as it appears both from the Koran and 
the decisi(»ns of tin? learned. “ If the sea nere 
ink, to write the xcords of my liord, verily the 
sea Would fail, before the words of my Lord 
would fail, &c.f ’ 

Lpon the whole then, were Ihe Padre’s hook 
more free from error than il we should con- 
ceive it to be our duly to refute w hat is wrong, 
and to coil linn what is right. We sa\ tlierefon* 
(and to (iod we look for assistance) that, as the 
Padre, no less (iisiii our own Doctors, lias allowed 


I*. 117. 


t .Sal<*V Kor.’tri, II. p. |‘J2. 
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the necessity of such a leader as could assist the 
helpless and reclaim the wanderin»*, by imparting 
such knowledge as would be sufficient for this, 
he cannot V)ut also allow, that the same necessity 
must have existed from the days of Adam 
to those of Moliamrnpd. Besides, the necessity 
of such an instructor must, in process of time, 
have become more ^nd more apparent : because 
those whose religious habits were in daily exer- 
cise, would necessarily become more and more 
j)repared for further information. In the mean 
time various opinions are broached, which soon 
become as many religiims : and the ignorant, w ho 
are always the most boisterous, making the best of 
the opportunity, pass themselves otV for learned 
men. Sumo too, misunderstanding the declara- 
tions of the l^ropliet, act in direct opposition to 
his yvord. Others willingly and wittingly falsify 
it. The conse(|uence of yvliich must be, that 
those yvln* are in (piest of truth must be involved 
in doubt, and finally give up all for lost. 

Now, with respect to such ditVereuccs of 
opinion, every one, to yvhalever sect nr party he 
may belong, very well knows that they atVect both 
high and low*, rich and poor ; and that they bring 
their doubts with them. If then, at a time yvheii 
no dispute could have arisen, ))ut yvhat originated 
from the two principles vested in man. there was 
a necessity for a Divine instructor, must not the 
siame necessity twist, when, in addition to these, 
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the whole of mankind arc divided in opinion ? 
To suppose this is not the case, must result cither 
from a want of reflection, or from forgetfulness 
that such a teacher was at first necessary. 

This will perhaps be better understood from 
the consideration, that the Prophets are the 
Physicians of the soul. Their existence then must 
have always been necessary for the relief of those 
who could receive benefit from no other (puirter. 
Nor, upon the recovery of one individual would 
the existence of such a Physician have become 
unnecessary: because, day after ilay, others sub 
ject to similar infirmities W4»uid be brought int(» 
existence. And. until man shall cease to exist, 
his want of such a Physician must conti 
nuc. Hut the fact is, the disease alluded to 
ever\ where ab^miuls ; and. what is worse, 
it is daily on the increase: whence it should fol 
low, not only that this necessity has always ex- 
isted, but that it daily becomes more and imu'e 
apparent. A Heing llierehire, infinitely wise and 
compassionate, wlmse lo\e is <»xerted towards 
them that fear him, no less than his pity towards 
those who are in ernir. must have sc?eu that to 
bring such a person into (vxistenre was absolutely 
necessary- -that he .slnuild raise n|) some one for 
thi'^ pur|)ose, and make it binding ii))on mankind 
to render all due respect and 4»bedien<’e to him. 

^riieii might it indeed be hoped, that the great 
company of travellers wb<» traverse tin* desert of 
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the earth, may be protected from the robbers and 
beasts of prey which every where beset them ; 
and be at last safely Iodised in their destined 
place of rest: and, that when the time of his 
departure shall have arrived, another, charged 
with the same commission of mercy, nray supply 
his place. In this case, should the circumstances 
of the times Ijc sucUas not to call for the abroga- 
tion of existing* laws, the Vicegerent of a Prophet 
would suffice : but, should they be otherw isc, one 
charged with powers sufficient for that purpose, 
would become necessary. If then the e.vistence of 
such personage be at all necessary, and the 
learned are agreed that it is, the same necessity 
must have always existed: and we now call upon 
our opponent to piove, if he can, that this is 
not (he c ase ; and to shew, that if such leader 
be not always ncce^'iar\. at what time hi> pre- 
sence is more particularly re<iuired. 

If it be said that such a spiritual guide, endued 
with (be |)ower of working miracles — j)f enforcing 
his precepts by the prcimises and threats of future 
rewards and punishments — and ot instructing men 
in the rites and ceremonies to be observed in 
religion, would indeed at first be necessary ; but, 
when a number of the wise ami good, suffi- 
ciently large to succeed him in his office, had 
cmbniceil his dcictrines, there could be no 
further need either of another teacher, or ot 
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other revelations ; We answer : What has here 
been stated is a mere supposition, and that sup- 
position is absurd. But, if we allow the su|)posi- 
tion not to be absurd, still the thin*;* supposed 
is ; for if these learned and pious men be sup- 
posed to have arrived .at that dei;ree of 
purity and zeal for maintaining* the truth, which 
a Prophet has, our point is jiot at all atVected ; 
because, in this case, they will be his Vicegerents. 
And if they should not, our position would still 
stand good. For men, who may be termed just, 
are not wholly exempt from error. IMieir carnal 
faculties have not been entirely subdued by tludr 
intellectual ones, so as to guard them elVectually 
from mistake : and hence, th(» authority and 
reverence due to a IVophet w ill be withheld from 
them. Besides, the cases which will occur in 
the experience of believers will be innumerable. 
From general precc*|)ts, in such cases, particular 
decisions must lx* deduced. In these deductions 
recourse must be laid to the reasoning powers; 
and in the application of these, doubts and uncer 
fainly will again appear : so that the n(‘c«»ssify 
which first called for a divine instruc tor w ill be 
now* more apparent than ever And again, some 
one may arise v\hose n*asoning powers may be 
much more acute than those of his pnuleciNsors. 
In sin h a case, therefore, to say. as the Sonnee 
do, that all must follow the (*xamph* of their pre- 



(lecessors is tibsurd' ; for their Doctors hold, that 
both the virtuous and the learned, wlio shall here- 
after appear, will all be bound to follow the ste;)s 
t)f their predecessors. We arc compelled there- 
fore to follow that conclusion which is clear and 
necessary, and to reject this doctrine of < xainpU 
which involves in itself ditVcrencc of opinion : be 
cause every one knows that from dill’erence of 
opinion arises confusion ; and that men are hy 
this retarded in their progress towards perfection. 
Tpon the whole then, since the necessity of 
obedience now rests upon man which did at the 
first, the necessity tliat the Deity should now 
provide the same means for its accomplishment 
as he did then, \\\\\<i also exist. On the other 
hand, to suppose that it was neccs>arv. in the first 
instance, (hat a divine instructor should be sent; 
but in the second, that mankind should be given 
up to the guidance of tlie learned, wlio are sub- 
ject to mistake and error (allowing too that no 
sucli characters have been stamped upon their 
minds a.s have been upon those pf the Prophets : 


• It Ims Ihtii shown in a noto (pp. ) that tho word 
Sonna moans ilu* «;onoral praotiiv id’tho I'rnplu't. Tho Sonnoo 
(nr ortlnwlnx Mnlianinualans) MVin In inne looi'ivod this titlo. 
not l>oonuso thov rooi'ivo tho traditit»ns ; tor this tho Slnah 
or followers ot’ .Mi also do ; but booauso thoy hold, that ti» 
lolhiw tho praotioo i»t‘ ilioir pro(loot\s?n)rs will bo siUhciont t’nr 
salvation. 
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and the difliculty of renderings a sincere obedience 
being' now the same, cjr greater than it was at 
the first) is manifestly absurd and wrong. We 
conclude, tlierefore, that at all times and every 
where the existence either of a Pro|)liet or his 
Vicegerent lias not only been necessary, but indis- 
pensible : and that such person has, from the 
very creation to the present infiinent, either openly 
or secretly been in existence, as tiie followers of 
Ali believe. 

From this conclusion will aNo appear the folly 
of all oilier reliiiions. mme of w hich concur w ith 
theShiali in this article. For the belief of the Jews 
is, that since the destruction of the second Temple, 
no Prophet has appi‘ared among them. And the 
Christians say. not that Jesus was concealed, but 
that he was cut oil: that the Jews put him to 
death, aft<*r which he rf»se again, and amended 
into heaven. And in a word, there i^ no seel, 
if you except the Shiali, who hidd this opinion, 
which has here lieen demonstrated to the true 
one; and tin* eontraiy to which, lias been shewn 
to be improbable and wrong 

Siionld, liowev<*r. oiii* opponimt reply, that the 
mission of on<* Fropliel wan at first necessary, 
but tliat the work of instmefion could afterwanU 
have beem carried on bv the Learned ; uiul that, 
tlierelore, any change in Heligion, no less than 
the abnegation of certain precepts, would be nn- 
necessarv ; We answer ; It iiiu^it hem’e follow . that 
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the mission of every Prophet except Adam must 
have also been unnecessary, wliich he however 
will not allow ; for he supposes the mi‘ision of every 
Prophet, except that of Aloharnmed, to have been 
necessary ; though he has not shewn why that was 
unnecessary. Perhaps it will be said, that either 
the intellectual faculties of men of his times stood 
in need of no suVh instructor; or tliat dispute 
and rebellion against (irod had disa[)peared ; or. 
that the cajmeities of men had, during the period 
of six hundred years, in which they had been 
subject to the precepts of the ^[essiah, made no 
progress ; and tliat their services had produced 
no fruits. But if he supposes, that the difference 
of opinion then existing, together with the ad- 
vanced >tage (A' tlie human intellect, to have pre- 
sented sntVu'ient reason for the appearance of 
another teaclier, it »ill he ditVirull for him to say. 
why Ite who is the fust Cause should have disre- 
garded this. For, in such a case, it would have 
been incumbent on him to have sent another Pro- 
phet, who should, like a skilful Physician, heal the 
wounds of his people, and ciuitinualK have in 
view their health and comfort. And. upon the 
supposition that this had not taken place, uni- 
versal confusion and ruin must liave been the 
consequence. 

If then the whole family of mankind should 
consist of not more than two persons, it must 
follow, from the preceding considerations, that 
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one of these must be either ii Prophet or his 
Vico4»*erent. 

If it be said, that th.c advantages to be derived 
from the missien of a Prophet or his \ ice^*erent, 
can only alVect those limes in which he lived, 
or those j)ersons with whom he was conversant; 
but, dial after his death or concealment they can be 
advantai;e(ms to none, as is the case with the last 
Itnam, in whom the Shiah phue (heir confidence; 
and who, as they say. has now been concealed 
for upwards of a thousand \cars ; We answer: 
'Fo derive advantage from him depends upon 
two conditions. One is, that the Deity allow 
his existence : the second, that men voluntarily 
submit to his controul. 'Fhe^e we i)elieve are 
necessarv, that men may not have an ari>ument 
<»f excuse against (iod, after the mission of !lu‘ 
Prophets. If this were not the case, it woidd 
follow, either that a Prophet must not be snbjeet 
to deatli, or that a ^reat part of his labour must 
be thrown awa\ ; for it is possible that upon the 
first delivery of his nu?ssa»e none ma\ believe; 
and but very few after the labour of maiiv \ears. 
Hut this is not the case ; nor has an\ one sup- 
posed, that -^iic.li labours liave iwer bi'en tnrown 
a\\a\. Suppose, for instance, soiiu* Kiiii; to s«‘iid 
a < ouiiden(ial servant for the purpose of admiuis- 
trinj* ju'.tice. in a certain pari of his dominions : 
and suppose soiiif* oppressed jiersoii to have 
(arrieil his complainl before liim, ainl t<» have 



been relieved ; would any one say, in tliis case, 
that what the king had done was labour thrown 
away? \V«)uld they not rather say, lliat he had 
done his duty, and had thus removed the possi- 
bility of being* accused of neglecting his sul)jccts ? 

It will be objected perhaps, that if this king 
be supposed to be omniscient, and to know that 
his subjects would •make no a|)peals to such con- 
fidential oflicer, would not such appointment be 
useless? \Vc answer: That to deprive men of 
an excuse, in this respect, is of the utmost im- 
portance; Ijecause no one, excepting the king 
himself, could possibly know that men would not 
make such appeals, or suppose that he was unable 
to afford redress, Por people would naturally say, 
that the administration of justice was the concern 
of the king : had he appointed proper officers 
we should liave obeyed. Hut, when such officers 
have been appointed, this excuse is effectually 
met. ami the king is justified in punishing the 
offender. It must appear then, that there are 
certain advantages tlerived from the mission of 
a Prophet or his successor, which might not 
occur to comnuni observation : but as these have 
been detailed at length by Theologians, want 
of room will justify their omission here. 

Such objections, therefore, can have no real 
weight witli considerate people : because it is 
well known both from history and tradition, that 
many Prophets ha\c been sent for the instruction 
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of mankind, who have not only been disregarded, 
blit in many instances put to death. Others, 
like Noah, have jnrached for years without e\- 
citinir the least attention ; but at last have made 
a few converts. The preaching- of Noah, we 
learn, was conlinned through a period of nine 
hundred and liftv years ; and when at last cir- 
cumstances became jiressing’, ?ind he determined 
to destroy mankind by the Hood, those who had 
joined him and were admitted to the ark, did 
not exceed eight persons, lint if the want of 
Prophetic missions had been the cause why such 
did not believe, such missions would surely never 
have been undertaken. The ohjeition must 
theretore he vain ; and it must appear, which it is 
indeed our object to shew, that it was inciimhent 
on the Deity never to leave left mankind without 
an Apostle ; and that tlu^ same w ill hold good to 
the end of time; for this reason, that his ways mav 
be vindicated, as in the instances alluded to. If 
in such a case people obey, well ; but if they do 
not, it will be but right, as in the present instance, 
that such Apostle should withdraw himself, lie 
cause mankind will eonfessedly become his 
enemiivs and opposers. Such then, h't it he re- 
membered, is I Inf scope of the divine counsels on 
this point; and to disregard whi<h, has ever been 
attended with miicli error and consecpient misery. 

U is one of the sayings of the Padre, that 
he wished to see a good inetaphy.sicul proof made 
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out, in support of the Shiali faith. The author 
of this Tract has, witlunit intciidin»- per- 
sonal olfeucc, c)r, l>einj»- uiinecessaril\ captious 
an’orded him the proof he required : the next 
point to be ascertained is, wliether the Padre is 
really in quest of thc.truc religion or iu»t ; as the 
present enquiry has been conducted by sucli ar- 
gument alone, as .must be sufficient for every 
candid enquirer. Verse, If the person be at 
home, a word will suffice.*’ It appears from some 
passages in the Padre’s Tracts, that lie believes 
Jesus to have been tlie last Prophet ; and. as he 
also believes that he was put to death, and has 
ascended to heaven, it must follow tliat mankind, 
thus left witliout a <Uvine leader and guide, must 
be reduced to a degree of want and misery, which 
it is incompatii)le with sound reason to allow. 


SKC^riON 11. 

()\ TIIK UlPllfH TO Ml!t/\ lllRVIIIM. 

It should he observed, that the Tract of the 
Professor is written in the Arabic, and those of 
the Padre in the Persic Language. It is our 
intention to translate, the Professor’s Tract into 
the Persic, that tlie scope of both may the more 
])lainlv appear, and particularly the object ami 
failure of the Padre. 

'Flic Professor bad said (p. 2.) that a miracle 
is an effect which exceeds common experience. 



True/' replies the Padre, ior the very object 
of a miracle is to shew, that he who performs it 
has been sent from God, &c.” (p. 80-1.) And 
hence it appears, tliat a miracle mast exceed uni- 
versal, and not particular, experience .'’ We 
reply ; It appears from these words of the Pailre, 
viz. ‘"This cannot be known except by some act 
exceedini*; human power/' that he carries human 
experience to the utmost limit of possibility ; 
which is to mistake the question in the very out- 
set, as we shall presently shew : for the wondersf 
wrought by the saints, although contrary to ex- 
perience, do not exceed human power : the only 
dilVerence between a miracle and a wonder being, 
that the miracle must be acc<nnpanied by a dial 
lenge to produce the like];, which is not necessary 
for the wonder. 

If however it be objected, that the wonders 
wrought by the saints are not bnmght about l)\ 
human ])ower alone ; because man, considereil 
as such, can have no jiower b\ which he can 
effect a change iii the essence of things, otherwise 
anv individual could do the saiin* ; and that these 


• In making tin* citaticMiH t’nun tin* IniTgoing tr.u'ts. I 
shail. in onlrr to avriiU n‘|M'titii*n, givf fl»r l>rginniiig ami i nif 
r;nly nftiif pa'Sigc>, rrfrrring tin* ri*atlfr to tlir page*'* in whit li 
they •irr townd. 

i Sc‘<- tin* definitions pp. •,* and 

I 'rin\ is not wlinlly true, for, areonling lo llu* dctinitioti, 
tiic* iiiirarle inimt ;d-o arrornpanied by a claim to I’roplifcy. 



wonders are effected by the divine energy with 
which they have been favoured in consequence 
of their self-denial and piety. And hence, 
as they have arrived at that .slate of perfeclion, 
which designates tlieni as the servants of the 
Most High, and subdues their will to the obe- 
dience of his^ works done by them should rather 
be referred .to God as their proper author : We 
answer : What then must be said with regard to 
those e.xtraordinary acts, which are occasionally 
performed by infidels, such, for example, as 
the Brahmans of India ! Who are so far from 
possessing purity of mind, that they are immersed 
in every spiritual impurity. 

lienee also will appear the futility of another of 
the Padre's assertions, namely, “ The very object of 
a miracle is to shew, that he who performs it has 
been sent from God.’* For when we have seen 
that extraordinary acts have been performed by 
intidels, how are we to know by any such act. 
that he who |)erforins it has come from God. but 
by the addition of some particular, disabling the 
pretender from passing himself off as a Prophet ! 
And when this has been done, what necessity can 
there be, that such act exceed universal expe- 
rience i If then the claim of any pretender be 
thus rendered abortive, the inability of that people, 
to which any Prophet has been sent, to produce 
the like, will he quite sufficient to establish his 
claim. But, if this be not sufficient, the' perform- 

N 
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iince of any extraordinary act whatever will also 
be insufficient to establish a claim to prophecy. 

In the second place, the assertion that uni- 
versal and not particular experience must be 
exceeded, cannot be allowed ; because, as we 
have already shewn, to e*xceed the experience of 
some so far as to produce an assurance that such 
claimant is a Prophet, is "quite sufficient. Put 
suppose we allow that universal experience must 
be exceeded, the (|tiestion now is, how are we to 
know when tliis has been done ? For, if it be sup- 
posed, that all men must make the utmost ellbrt 
possible, in order to be convinced that they arc 
unable to brini** about the eflect in question (which 
is manifestly the drift of the Padre’s reasonini* ) 
there can be no doubt of the impossibility 
of such experiment bein*j ever made. It is 
impossible then to know the power of all who may 
live at the time such a claim is made, and much 
more of those who have been lon*^ ago dead, or of 
those who shall ln‘rcafter be born. Besides, what 
art or act is .there, in which all men are expe 
rienced, if wc except the ordinary and luressaiy 
habits of eating, drinking, sleeping, and the like? 
And again, must we not, according to this princi 
pie, deny the mission of every Pro])het ; because, 
forsooth, candid enquirers cannot satisfy them- 
selves of the reality of his mission ? and because 
it may be supposed, that some one may arise 
liereiiftcr, who will be able to ecpial his minich* 



If then, a)i the present inhabitants of the earth 
should have tried their strength, and found it une- 
qual to the production of such extraordinary effect, 
still \vc should be ignorant whether it were a 
miracle or not ; because we must also have the 
testimony of all the a*ncients, to which must be 
added that of all posterity, in order to assure us 
of the extent of human power : which is suffi- 
ciently absurd. 

But, suppose we allow that all have experience 
in the art, to which such act may be referred, how 
are we to know, in this case, that all have exerted 
their efforts to the utmost ? For there are very 
few, and perhaps none, who ever do, in the pro- 
secution of their several professions, thus exert 
thcmsidves. If then the path marked out by the 
Padre be that in whicli truth is to be found, we 
have no hesitation in affirming, that it can be 
trodden by none ; and that the mission of no Pro- 
phet can possibly be established. We also affirm, 
that were a person who makes a claim to pro- 
phecy not a human individual, the opinion of the 
Padre, waving what has already been said, miglit 
be tolerable : but, as this is not the case, it might 
be su|)posed (according to him) that what such 
claimant performs must be ascribed to the exer- 
tion of human, and not of divine, power. But it 
is well known, that the power of one individual is 
sufficient to determine that of «>thers ; whence it 
will follow, that inability to perform such act i** 
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sufficient ; but, lhat to ascertain the power of all 
(with respect to such act) is both unnecessary and 
impossible. 

By ascertaining* then the inability to produce 
such extraordinary effect, we arrive at an as- 
surance of the reality of any prophetic mission. 
Those too who arc capable of performing* won- 
ders* are hence compelled' to allow the reality 
of such mission ; for otherwise, they would he 
deprived of this power: it being an established 
maxim, that it is ve^ted in the hands of none, 
but those who confess the truth. It follows then, 
that the path of truth is, in this particular, guarded 
by one of the soundest conclusions. A conclu • 
sion not drawn from the necessity of universal 
and individual effort ; hut dependant on such 
a quantity of exertion, as will produce an as- 
surance of the reality of such mission. .\nd this 
cjuantity of exertion we estimate at that of a 
great and populous nation. 

With respect to the Padre's assertion, (p. Rl.) 
namely ; “ But if it be said, that the power of 
one cemununity is sufficient to determine that of 
mankind, why may not the same be said of any 
one family / or of three, two, or even one in- 
dividual ? We answer : The Padre’.s reasoning, 
in this place, rests upon a manifest misconception 
of the argument; for it was not our intention, 
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in using the word communitjjy to be understood 
to mean one^ two, or three individuals, although 
the (Arabic) word here used sometimes means 
no more; but to intimate a number not less tlian 
that of a third or fourth of all mankind; and by 
this means to prove, .that all mankind, nr) Ic'^s 
than the Arab nation, is unable to produce an 
ecjual to the miracio in (juestion. No one will 
perliaps deny that the Arabs are thus numerous, 
and particularly if he take into the account all 
those who have appeared from their first establish- 
ment as a nation to the present da\ . Now, who 
cannot sec a remarkable difference between one, 
two, or three individuals, or even a family such 
as tltat of llashim was, and the whole nation of the 
Arabs t Or, that sur h a number may be sufficient 
to determine the power of human nature, when 
one. two, or three individuals cannot? We must 
confess we are unable to discover any connexion 
between these two modes of arguing: and cannot 
but wonder, that the Padre should not have per 
ceived a considerable ddVercnce between the 
powers of one individual, and those of a popu- 
lation not less than a million in number. To 
make the matter plainer by example. .\ stone 
of ten thousand pounds weight ' may not be 

• ^ riu' luan, JKTortling to the Boorhani Katia. 
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moved by one, two, oi* perhaps ten persons, but 
will by two or three hundred, and much more 
easily by two or three thousand. How then 
can it be said, that the power of one individual 
is sufficient to determine that of all, and particu- 
larly when such person has not knowledge suffi- 
cient to make the most of his strength? 

The Arab nation, on the. contrary, numerous 
as we know them to be, have, since tlie days of 
Ishmael to the present, cultivated their language 
nith the greatest possible care (and the difference 
between that in which experience is constant, 
and that in wliich it is only occasional, is worth 
remarking) so that both great ainl small, male 
and female, the clever no less than those who 
are not so, as far as their several abilities have 
gone, have kept up a continual contest, who 
sliould express himself with the greatest ease and 
elegance. 

Now*, the same might have taken place in 
any other language; human nature being every 
where the same; and that which constitutes 
human experience i>eiiig something to which all 
have been accustomed, 'i'lu* .same is true of any 
art or profession ; for in these no one exerts all 
his efforts. "I'o ap|)eal therefore to the utmost 
exertion of human power, will l)e to appeal to 
that which is not htiiiiuii experience. 

VVe also affirm, that liiiman nature is every 
where iii\arial)l\ and e*«^entiallv the same; the 



(liirercnces wliicli are found to exist, in dilfcrent 
individuals, arising solely from some greater or 
less defect in particular constitutions. Now, 
upon the supposition that some one should ap- 
pear subject to no such defect, either intellectual 
or corporeal, the extent of it is power, would 
determine that of human nature. The necessity 
of multiplying individuals, in this case, arises 
solely from the consideration of the defects under 
which each may severally labour ; but, when the 
trial has been made by ten, a hundred, a thou- 
sand, or more, to deny that a failure does not 
prove an impossibility to ])rodiire the like, can 
never be the result of a sound, but of a diseased 
mind. It must appear then to every unprejudiced 
person, that when a nation, such as that of the 
Arabs is. lias from time immemorial cultivated 
a language, which was at first delivered to them 
by one endued with the greatest intellectual 
powers, and no less in dignity than a Prophet 
of (Jod : — that w hen the learned of all ages have 
expended all their time and efforts in adding 
to its beauties, from a conviction that it contained 
all that is excellent, with respect to human at- 
tainments : — that when an individual appeared 
making a claim to prophecy, and challenging ail 
to produce an cijnal to his composition, and 
resting the merits of his claim on the impossi- 
bility of any one doing so: tinit wdien all have 
confessed their inaliilitv to ilo so. aiul from thir* 
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rircumstaiicc refrained from trying* their strength 
in other acts still more difficult, we cannot but 
come to the conclusion, that what he produced 
must have exceeded human p«>wer. 

That some one to be found in India or 
elsewhere will succeed in* equalling such extra- 
ordinary act, is a supposition too futile to merit 
a moment’s consideration r nor can it atfert 
our assurance of the truth. Because, as it has 
already been shewn, this assurance rests not on 
accident, but on such general usage as con- 
stitutes experience. That, therefore, which calls 
for the obedience of the faithful, depends not 
on circumstances, but is founded on the assurance 
which arises from human experience. Upon the 
whole, to know' the extent of human |M»wcr, 
depends Uf)on general, and not accidental experi- 
ence ; and this cannot be aflected by the state- 
ment of supposititious cases. For insUince, we 
know that there is such a river as the (jiihon, 
and such a country as that in its neiglibonrhood. 
Now some one might suppose, that the river 
has become dry, and the country desolate. 
But as this is a mere supposition, there is n(» 
reason why it should alfect fuir belief as above 
expressed ; or that it should deter its, if nece.ssity 
require, from swearing that the stream of the 
Gihon is still full and tiowing ; and that the 
country about it is fair and flouri.shing. Such 
suppositions are no less vain than impious, when 



employed in questions of divinity ; and are per- 
haps the real sources, from whicli both the doubts 
and prejudices of the Christians have ari*ien. 

We are now enabled to meet another of the 
Padre’s statements, which is this: (p. 8l.j “If 
it be said, that when learned communities are 
unable to produce an equal, much less can those 
who are ilbinformtd, we reply : The inability of 
the ignorant to perform such acts, consists not 
ill incapacity, but in want of experience : for 
should others, who have greater experience, make 
the attempt, it is possible they may succeed." 
The reply is this: Whenever the number and 
qualilications of the learned are sucIk as to make 
their conspiring* for the propagation of falsehood 
improbable, their confession of inability to pro- 
duce the like must have resulted from a conscious- 
ness that they were unable to dt> so, and from 
nothing else. And their number, in this case, 
being sutKcient to determine that of human na- 
lure from human experience, the supposition of 
some prodigy arising hereafter, who sh«*ill be 
tlicir superior both in talent and learning, is loo 
weak to aflecl an assurance thus obtained. But 
further, it must follow, that if such extiuordinary 
act had been broiiglii about by magic or the 
like, it would ha\c been incumbent on God to 
have met it in such a .manner, as was nn^st 
suitable to the dictates of his divine wisdom. 
Hut. in the |)resenl instance, this has not taken 



place ; and in this we have taken tor granted,, 
that all have, from common experience, received 
the conviction that they are unable to produce 
an equal. Such extraordinary act must therefore 
be a miracle. In this conclusion no advantage 
has been taken of the inexperience of the igno> 
rant ; on the contrary, it has been shewn, that 
the inability rests not in want .of experience, but 
of power. 

If then the Padre has any thing to say on 
this first position, it must be, that the number 
and (|ualifications of the Arabs were not such as 
to determine the power of human nature, which 
would indeed require another answer ; but, when 
he has allowed this, his assertion that it was nc»t in 
their power to do so, imist stand for nothing. 
It has been shewn, moreover, and will be more 
fully shewn hereafter, that with res|)ecl to this 
question, their mimbi'r and qualifications were 
such, as to leave no doubt on the mind of anv. 

Our Professor has said (p. that the ohjcct 
he had in view, namely, the proof of .Mohammed s 
mission, must be determined by three considera- 
tions, &c. (to the middle f>f page !|.) 'Flic Padre 
ohjccts to each of these particulars (p. H2.) and 
says, What has been said, in the outset, vi/. 
that a miracle is not neces.sarily confined to any 
one art to the exclusion of olheiN, Ac.” (to the 
end of the paragraph.; 

W e r<‘pl\ ; fi tnii fiiNt to lii'^t «l<‘>ei ve'- 



animadversion, in the first place, the supposition 
that ‘‘ some strange act, which really comes from 
God, may be performed in a science now un- 
known, such, for instance, as Alchymy, but could 
not be said to exceed common experience,” is 
absurd. Because, xyhen it has been supposed 
that such strange act has come from God, and 
also that it has be^n brought about by means, 
of which men have no knowledge. And when 
experience has likewise b€‘en allowed to be among 
tlie means employed by men; such act, when 
brought about without any such means, must be 
contrary to experience. The science of AJcliymy, 
mentioned by the objector, is of this specific 
kind. For should any Prophet work a miracle in 
that, by making up some mixture, for instance, 
and subjecting it to certain chymical |)rocesses, so 
as to produce elixir or gold, the inability of others 
to do so, could not be appealed t«> as a procif, that 
such act exceeded human experience. Beejjause, 
should this science heeome generallv known, and 
men make a similar effort, they may produce a 
similar clVect ; and hence it cortld not be known 
that such an act proceeded from God. he more 
probable suppositU)n is, that the ability to produce 
the like would become general. But should such 
Prophet turn dross into gold, i)r dust into elixir, 
without any other means than . the exertion of 
the will, then there could he no doubt, 
that such act exceeded Inunan expeiicMice. And 
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as it has been supposed that such act pro- 
ceeded from God, it must have been thus 
brought about, that is, without the intervention 
of human means. The supposition, therefore, is 
manifestly absurd : for, to apply it to the art of 
magic. We know that the pflccts brought about 
by magicians snrpa.ss the ])owers of other men, 
solely because they are inexporienced in that art. 
Now, according to the above supposition, God must 
even allow such magicians to accompany some 
extraordinary act with a challenge to produce the 
like, notwithstanding the inability of others to 
shew the fallacy of such claim in any case. But 
no such thing as this has ever taken place : and 
indeed it is incumbent on God, either not to per- 
mit (hat it should, or to raise up some one who 
should demonstrate its futility, or produce its 
equal. For otlierwise, there could be no dif- 
ference between a real miracle and magic. Hence 
would the claims of the Prophets thus be met: 
How are we to know that what has here been 
advanced as a miracle, is any thing more than the 
effect of magic ; and that our inability in produce 
the like, does not result from our want of experi- 
ence '! Hence also would it be impossible to 
establish the IVopbelir mission of any one ; be 
cause every miracle might be supposed to be the 
effect of magic; and because one but a magi- 
cian would be able to know the rontrary. 

Hence tc»o it will follow, upon the '»upp«.si(ion 



that there were but one magician in the world, 
and that he made a claim to prophecy, producing 
some act of magic as a miracle, that all men 
would be bound to receive him as such ; because 
there would be no practitioners of the same art, 
who could inform them of his imposture, or pro- 
duce an c(|ual to his miracle. 

If it be replied :%Upon the supposition that he 
who makes the claim is a magician, men might 
excuse themselves by saying : As we have not the 
means of knowing whether this act be a miracle 
or magic, we must be excused from becoming 
proselytes ; and the same will be our excuse at 
the day of judgement. Now, allowing this excuse 
to be good, and to be approved of God, w ould it 
not be e(]ually good, should a real Prophet have 
made the claim r And would it not follow, that a 
Prophet could not, by the exhibition of a real 
miracle, establish his claim to prophecy ! 

The assertion that the real miracles have been 
such as to leave no doubt of their being so; and 
that therefore it was always incumbent on God (o 
afford similar ones, is perfectly groundless. For 
God has afforded to every Prophet such miracles 
,as, according to his ow n consummate wisdom, he 
has judged to be fit and proper ; we need not, 
therefore, trouble ourselves farther, by attempting 
to slicw what they ought to have been, which 
the Padre himself allows, as we shall shew here- 
after. We may assert, however, that it was most 
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consistent with the divine benevolence, that these 
miracles should be referrible to such arts, as were 
known and practised in the times in which they 
were wrought, although the Padre, in his remarks 
on the Tract of the Professor, objects. The fact is, 
there has never been any miracle wrouglit, which 
may not be referred to the art of magic, except 
with those who are skilled in* that art. And this 
the objector himself has allowed when he said, 
That then would the sentence of God alfect 
those .skilled in such arts, but not others who 
were not*,” as will be shewn hereafter. 

Besides, the assertion supposes, that five, ten, 
or even one person, skilled in such art, will be 
sufficient to determine the extent of human power; 
which the objector denies ; and which he himself 
afterwards shews to be false. 

The opinion of our opponent, that the miracles 
of Moses and Jesus were such as could not 
possibly be ascribed to the art of magic, is also 
untenable (pp. 81-5.) as we shall now shew. 

It is very wejl known that acts, in all apjiear- 
ance similar to those performed by the Prophets, 
have been performed by Sorcerers, Magicians, 


• I have not been aliU? to fiiiil tluM in any of Mr. .Martyn n 
Triul.s, nor any |ia»(sag(r from wlttcli it can be fairly deduced. 
The only whici) biw any re.si‘iiiblaiicc to it occurs in 
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and Jugglers : for to turn a rod into a serpent 
is not more wonderful than to walk in the air; 
nor, docs the hand of one becoming white and 
leprous, appear to exceed the production of a 
hen and eggs, or the extraction of silk of various 
colours from the mouth, which we ourselves have 
seen done by the Jugglers of these times. Those 
too who arc skilled in talismans and necromancy 
have performed, and do still perform, such won^ 
ders, as to affect a change in the real essence 
of things. They arc able so to affect the winds 
as to restrain them from blowing; — both men 
and animals so as to deprive them of motion. 
Besides, there was a well known Magician, who 
kept seven camels in a string; and who, enter- 
ing in at the month of the first, and passing out 
at his tail, would, with the greatest ease, pass 
throimh them all. Of this kind there is much 
juggling in the world, which, in appearance, is 
no less wonderful than the miracles of the Pro- 
])hets ; and which can be distinguished by none 
but those who are well versed in these arts. 
The opinions, therefore, held by the Theologians 
of (he Shiah, are just, which are, that in such 
cases as that supposed above, it is incumbent 
on Ood to check the claimant ; and that when 
such acts are done in conjunction with a chal- 
lenge to produce the like, it is certain that the 
person performing them has come from (loil ; 
ami (hat it is therefore incumbent on all to bo- 



lieve in him as such. By this conclusion are 
refuted all the positions with which the Padre 
has charg;ed the Tract under consideration, wliich, 
from first to last, are g;rounded on these supposi- 
tions alone. 

Ag;aiii, the assertion (p.« 82 .) that a miracle 
must be conhiied to some art, in which men have 
experience, and in which they* can exert ellbrt, or 
in which they would know the exertion of effort 
to be fruitless : because, should no effort be 
exerted, human power would remain unknown ; 
and hence would it also remain unknow n, w hether 
such act beint^ unequalled, resulted from a want 
of power or experience to perform it*, is a mere 
evasion. Because the Deity must have known, 
that all men would not thus exert their powers 
in order to be satisfied that such act was 
really beyond their ability. Nor is there one in 
a thousand who ever thinks of such a thini>' : for 
if he did, the consequence would be, that the 
greater part of mankind would be implicated in 
error and ruin; which is contrary to the benign 
disposition of God. Besides, it has been shewn, 
that nothing more is incumbent on the Almighty, 
in this respect, than to afford assurance, by means 
of cfunmon experience, that siicli a person has 
been sent by him: which implies a necessity, 


• I'lhs is not a ritatimi of thr rfIrrnsJ l<». 
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that the extraordinary act alluded to, be referrible 
to those arts, which are generally known and 
practised, at the time of its performance ; and that 
those who profess them, be sufficiently numerous 
to wan*ant the conclusion that the act itself is 
inimitable. Tliat is, \hat the learned know this 
immediately ; tlie unlearned by their confession 
of inability to equal it. And, in this way, is it in- 
cumbent on the Deity to detect the imposture of 
a Magician or of any other pretender. It has 
already been shew.n too, that assurance on this 
point, is not to be expected from the exertions of 
every individual. 

It is further asserted by TheolcTgians, that in- 
dependent of the circumstances attending the 
miracles of any one making a claim to prophecy, 
the truth or falsetiood of his pretensions can be 
ascertained from other considerations, connected 
with his general life and conduct : so, that should 
the unwary he imposed iqum, the more intelligent 
leave it in their power immediately to detect the 
fraud. And hence, that miracles are generally 
iiUeiuled tor the satisfaction of the vulgar, the 
belter informed having other means of forming 
their conclusions. 

From this consideration may be refuted another 
of the Padre’s objections (p. 82 .) to the second 
position of our Professor. The Professor had 
said, '' tliat a miracle must be known to be such 
hy the confession of the learned, who affirm that 

() 



they are unable to produce its c(|ual.” He re- 
plies, Their confession in this place must be 
understood as applying* to themselves alone, and 
not to all mankind : for it is impossible they can 
know the power of all mankind.” Now, if these 
learned men are supposed* lo be few, we allow, 
their decision would be insuificient even for their 
own assurance*. But if they are many, their de- 
cision will be sufficient for the assurance of all. 
For if we can suppose their assurance to have 
been such as to have produced cimvictirm, viz. 
that such claimant is really a Prophet, and that his 
act exceeds that of human power, must not their 
submission to him be cemstrued as a confession 
that his pretensions are real ? But if such 
claimant is a mei'e pretender, is it not incum- 
bent on the Deity to bring about his detection 
by one or other of these means If this he not 
the case, the consequence must be, that nnui 
would be unwarily entrapped in the ways of 
Satan ; which would, without any fault of theirs, 
finally involve .them in ruin; which is absurd. 

In the same manner may another of his 
objections be met, namely, The inability of the 
learned to produce an e(|ual, can by no means 
be construed as a proof, that such act is really 


• 'rtie writer hnd proba!)ly forgolteii, that he* had assrrt cd 
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a miracle** (p. 8i2 — 3.) Here it may be seen, as 
before, that if this assertion proves any thing, it 
proves too much ; for it will not only alfect the 
claim of Mohammed, but of every Propliet sent 
before his time. 

In the second place* the learned shew, by their 
confession, that such act is not produced by 
the art of Magic ; ^nd further, that it exceeds 
human power. Hut, should they start an idea, 
that there may possibly be some one in the world 
who can produce its equal, we should answer; 
It is their business to confess the truth at all 
events : and, that should such claimant be a Magi> 
cian, it is incumbent on the Deity to make that 
appear. For, upon the above supposition, which 
admits of no limit, would the itiiraculous powers 
of all the Prophets be denied. 

It is probably in connection with this consi- 
deration, that the Padre adds (p. 83 .) '"In this 
case it might be asked, &c.*’ (to the end of the 
paragraph, p. 85 .) In reply to which we say, The 
whole is erroneous and false. Fpr in the first 
place, although the restoration of a dead man to 
life, by Jesus, cannot be ascribed to the etVect of 
medicine, which has nothing to do with the mere 
enunciation of a word or the exertion of the will, 
still it might be ascribed to enchantment. For we 
ourselves have witnessed the recovery from pains 
and fevers clVccted by a mere incantation : from 
a few lines drawn upon a wall, much trouble and 
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distress caused : and the spleen removed by 
driving a nail only into the middle of a cube. 
The secrets of futurity, we know, are often dis- 
covered by means of Astrology, as well as by the 
art called Jafari* ** . The effects too of talismans 
and necromancy are such as to astonish all ; 
while the power of the Magician will deprive a 
man of his senses, by means of a few ceremonies 
performed in secret. 

It will be difficult to say, whether any of the 
acts of Moses or Jesus exceeded these ; or, 
whether any one who can remove a pain or fever, 
by no other means than by merely reciting an 


* jj-s- The fullowiii^ account of this art is 

given by Kempfer in his aiiucnitates exotica* (pp. 

** Imamum Aali, in catalogo Poiitificuiii sccpiitiir 

filius HasaUy ct ^ Uosscin : hos rcct.i liiK*;i (!»•- 

scencleiitea Imanii rclicpii novein ; ex (}uil)us pra* ca‘lrri> 
colitur il Sjaitis Imamum ordine sextiis Ihjafer, i iijus 

librum in tanto habent pretio, iit cum oraculo coniparan*. 
et de rebus futuris duhiisque in ro scisvitari non duhitfut : 
textum pro effaio habenles, quern foriuito invniiuitt. hulr 
nomine •• Djsqferiani appcilari snimt." 

The name of the sixth Imam, however, is yi*>. not 


and hence the art should be called 
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but custom has dropt the In the India.! lous«> IJhrarv 

there is a hook treating on this art entitled ‘>t 

which an account may Iw seen in Major Stewart's cata- 
logue of TipiKNi Sultan’s Library (p. 104). 
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incantation^ may not also restore one to life who 
has been three days dead. We believe he may 
restore one who has been dead a much longer 
time. 

If it be objected, that no enchanter has hitherto 
appeared who has, eitfier by his art or the opera- 
tion of medicine, restored a dead man to life ; we 
reply : It is sufficient for us if they have per- 
formed w^hat we have already mentioned ; for, 
their inability to do the rest, may have resulted 
from their want of experience : as it is well known, 
tliat very few acquainted with these arts have 
hitherto appeared in the world ; and that, there- 
fore, the power of human nature, in these respects, 
is not yet so far known, as to make it certain, 
that any one thus skilled may not also restore a 
corpse to life. 

It appears, therefore, that the means of ascer- 
taining^ whether any extraordinary act is a miracle 
or not, arc those already mentioned. And by 
these we are assured, that inability in act, with- 
out recurring; to the extent of human power, is 
sufficient to warrant our conclusions. Otherwise, 
the miraculous powers of the Prophets would be 
called in question. For even by them has no 
miracle hitherto been wroug;ht, referrible to any 
art whatever (not excepting those of magic and 
sorcery) in which all have so far exerted their 
powers, as to have satisfied themselves of their in- 
ability to produce its equal. 
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With regard to the second answer (p. 85.) to 
the assertion^ that it was necessary the Magicians 
should afford their testimony for the satisfaction 
of others^ it should be remarked, that it was not 
there meant, that the attestation of Magicians 
would be necessary in every case ; but only in 
those which were referrible to their art. And 
generally, that those skilled in other arts, to which 
the extraordinary act appeared to attach itself, 
should afford a similar testimony. 

Should it, however, be said, that as every 
miracle carries with it an appearance of magic, 
the attestation of Magicians will be necessary in 
every case, the reply is ; This is a mere creature 
of the imagination, which has no existence in 
nature, and which hasi never yet found its way 
into the mind of any considerate person. 

From the assertion of the Padre (p. 85.) that 
after the learned have confessed their inability, 
it may next be supposed that such act has been 
brought about by magic,” it would follow, that 
even the works of Jesus may be referred to 
magic; and that we should now have no means 
of ascertaining the contrary ; which is nothing 
more than a repetition of what he had before 
advanced (p. 83.) 

His observation, moreover, that no Magician 
has hitherto restored a dead man to life, is of no 
use whatever to his argOment. For, according 
to his own principles, it is necessary that every 
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individual^ skilled in the art to which the miracle 
attaches itself, should, in order to know his own 
ability, make the utmost effort possible ; and that 
when this is done, he will be sure that such act 
exceeds human power. 

He does not seem to be aware, that he has 
here placed the question in such a predicament as 
not to admit of decision till the day of Judgment. 
For allowing that no Magician has hitherto ap- 
peared who could restore a dead man to life, and 
thus equal the miracle of Jesus, may it not be the 
fact, that had the Magicians exerted all their 
efforts, they might have succeeded ; and that 
Jesus is the only one who has done so? Besides, 
as the world is in a state of improvement, some 
one may hereafter come, who will equal this 
miracle. It cannot therefore be said, that uni- 
versal experience has been exceeded in this case. 
But we go further and affirm, that should all exert 
their efforts to the utmost and not succeed, still 
it could not be known until the day of judg- 
ment, that such act is a miracle, and not the 
effect of magic ; or that it exceeds universal ex- 
perience. Nor even then, will it be known, 
whether the ancients exerted all their efforts or 
not ; or, that if they had, they might not have 
succeeded. The truth is, there will be no end 
to suppositions of this nature, unless we add 
some other particular to the definition of a miracle, 
as we have already shewn. 
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The objections which have been made to the 
third position of our Professor are the following : 
viz. '' It has been said in the third place, &c.’' 
(p. 85. to the end of the paragraph^ page 87 .) 
which may be thus answered. 

Upon the supposition that we allow no ancient 
history now to exist, it will not hence necessarily 
follow, that what the historians have recorded must 
be false or doubtful. It is probable, however, that 
many such histories did once exist ; and that the 
want of society, the difficulty of understanding 
them, or their being written in the Hebrew', Syriac, 
or Arabic languages, and therefore difficult of 
access, might have been the reason why they were 
generally neglected: which we believe to liave 
been the case. Still, there is no reason to doubt 
the fidelity of those historians which we now 
possess ; or to suppose, that what they have 
written is untrue : for their general character is, 
that in the instances in which they are copyists 
only, they have given no inconsistent or incredible 
accounts. On the contrary, their relations arc 
such as to be conformable to right reason and 
the fitness of things, and therefore worthy of 
credit. To call their accounts in question, there- 
fore, is to attempt to make doubtful what is 
really not so; but which may possibly be thus 
accounted for. 

The Christians may perhaps have thought it 
necessary to conceal the fact, that the science of 
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physic was generally known in the times of Jesus, 
lest such knowledge might beget doubts in the 
minds of the vulgar, as to the miracles of Jesus. 
But that many great Physicians existed among 
the Greeks, such, for instance, as Socrates, 
Hippocrates, Plato,* and Aristotle, in and near 
the times of Jesus, there can be no doubt; all 
•of whom were either the teachers or disciples 
of one another. In the (Uial! history of 

the Physicians may be found accounts of them 
all: and such is their celebrity, as to leave no 
possibility of doubt on the minds of any of their 
having existed. 

It is told of Plato*, that when he heard of 
Jesus having restored one to life who had been 
three days dead, he said; I can do the same 
thing i which we suppose must be understood 
of a person in the longest possible jit of apoplexy. 
For it is an established principle with the Physi- 
cians, that the longest continuance of an apo- 
plectic fit cannot exceed seventy-two hours ; 
which includes a space of three* nights and three 
days. And hence it is, that when any one dies 
suddenly, he is not buried for three days ; during 
which time every effort is made for his recovery, 
because there is still a possibility of his being 
restored. 


A similar anachronism has been remarked, p. 173. 
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But to return^ if we allow that this science 
was not generally known in Judea, still it will 
not follow that it was unknown in other coun- 
tries. 

Again, the expression, excepting that which 
Moses himself has given i'n the Pentateuch" 
(p. 86.) is manifestly profane and impious : for 
this supposes, that the Pentatedch is not a divine < 
revelation, which every one knows to be false. 
It appears, therefore, that, notwithstanding every 
effort of the Padre to meet the statements of 
our Professor, he has entirely failed. 

The Professor, having established his three 
primary positions, proceeds thus ; We now 
affirm that there appeared an Arab among us, 
&c." (from p. 9 , to p. 15 , line 13 .) If the Padre 
should here reply, (as his sentiments already 
expressed seem to intimate) that, as we know 
the miracles of Moses and Jesus to have been 
such as to exceed universal experience, no less 
than human power; and that they therefore 
need not be established by the testimony of 
Magicians; and consequently, that there is no 
necessity for such concurrence, as the Moham- 
medans assert; We reply iu two ways. First, 
we do not allow those acts to be miracles, 
rather than the effects, of magic or physic, which 
the vulgar may suppose are. And again, when 
one learned man has determined the science to 
which such act i.s referrible, there will be a 
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necessity for the concurrence of many, to attest 
that it is really miraculous. 

Secondly^ that the concurrence of the learned, 
in making* this attestation, be known by one or 
other of the following* means. The first is, that 
the learned confess* their inability to produce its 
equal. The second, that those who have wit- 
nessed the inabilfty of others confess this. For 
when Mohammed made his claim, he was not 
only opposed to the utmost by the Arabs them- 
selves; but by infidels and heretics whQ had 
been hired by them, for the sole purpose of 
destroying both him and his religion. Nor was 
there any effort, however laborious or difficult 
it might be, which they did not exert, and 
in which they did not eventually fail. 

Now, how can any one suppose, that people 
by no means wanting in intellectual capacities, 
would submit to the difficulties they did, when 
the production of one chapter, equal to the 
Koran in elegance, which need not have exceeded 
one line, would have answere.d every purpose? 
The truth is, no such neglect was evinced by 
them ; and the reason why an equal did not ap- 
pear was, their inability to produce it. 

But further, what were the learned among 
the Jews and Christians doing all this while? 
If the composition called for involved no difficulty, 
why were they so remiss in defending the true 
religion as not to produce it ? And if they 
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were thus remiss^ let the Padre say how he 
can^ with a safe conscience^ rely on any thing* 
they have advanced^ and at the same time pro- 
fess that he is in quest of the truth ! 

The state of the case is this : A man makes 
his appearance in Arabia cqllhog himself the last 
of the Prophets ; upon this, he exerts every effort 
for the abolition of all former religions, and 
actually succeeds to a great degree. He next 
abolishes the religious codes of all the former 
Prophets ; and the miracle to which he appeals, 
is the production of ten or a dozen words, which 
he calls a chapter, and which he declares cannot 
be equalled by the collected efforts of both men 
and genii. Now, had this equal been produced, 
the cheat must have been discovered at once, 
had such thing existed : but now have twelve 
hundred years and more elapsed, and no one 
has appeared, who has either attempted, or pro- 
duced the like. It will perhaps be said, men 
must surely have lost their reason ; for all this 
amounts to nothing more, than the objections 
which your forefathers themselves answered, 
when they objected to Mohammed’s mission. 
Be this as it may, we contend, good sense must 
suggest the extreme insecurity of relying on 
such suppositions as these. May God of his 
goodness which is from everlasting, and of his 
compassions which fail not, lead us to the true 
religion. 



Our Professor had said ; " In the second 
place^ any one, who can come to the conclusion, 
&c/’ (p. 15, to p. 17, line 13.) To which the 
Padre replies (p. 87.) It has been said that 
the Koran’s being a miracle has been established 
with those who aVe not Arabs, by the Arabs’ 
confession of inability to produce its equal. We 
reply ; That wavfng what has already been said, 
the confession of the Arabs can have no weight 
with us ; because, in this case they are parties 
concerned : and no one is absurd enough to make 
the same party, both opponent and judge.” 

We answer, in the first place, the Padre’s 
former statements on this subject we have met and 
refuted. In the second, his assertion that the 
Arabs are parties concerned is true ; but not in the 
sense he would have it. For it was impossible 
the Arabs could be parties concerned in further- 
ing the cause of Mohammed, and, at the same 
time, leave no efibrt untried to ruin both him and 
his followers. Perhaps the Padre has not taken 
sufficient pains to inform himsejf on these particu- 
lars; or, like his forefathers, would rather rest 
satisfied with what he knows to be false. We 
would only ask, Was the infidel tribe of Koreish 
a party concerned ? Or, were those Arab Jews 
and Christians of the families of Koreida, Nazir, 
and Bahran such parties? Those, indeed, who 
had become converts to Mohammed might be said 
to have been parties interested in his success ; 
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but then^ their numbers were to those of his 
opposers as infinity to nothing. Such assertion^ 
therefore, is without meaning, and perfectly 
absurd. Besides, the Professor himself had stated 
and refuted this objection both positively and 
negatively (p. ly.) which the ‘Padre, intent only 
on dispute, lias passed over. 

The Professor’s remarks ailiount to this : If 
such objection has any weight at all, it affects us 
both. For any one, believing in the mission of 
Moses, Jesus, or any other Prophet, and asserting 
that the Prophet in question had wrought a 
miracle, might be thus met : But, sir, you are a 
party concerned, and therefore not to be re- 
garded. 

Let the candid reader say, whether, upon 
allowing the characters of all former writers to 
be thus aspersed as parties concerned, the mission 
of any Prophet whatever can be proved ! Every 
one must see, that all an enquirer has to do in 
this case is, to examine the characters and motives 
of such writers : whether, for instance, they have 
adhered faithfully to the documents they had be- 
fore them — were good moral characters — em- 
braced such and such opinions, with the view of 
bringing about some wicked end, or for the ad- 
vancement of truth and the fear of God. 

When this has been done, the next considera- 
tion will be, whether their number is sufficient to 
make it probable, that they could not have been 
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mistaken ; and that they did not conspire for the 
propagation of falsehood. These things having 
been ascertained, reliance may be placed on their 
accounts ; and any one, at any period of time 
how far soever removed from that in which they 
lived, will be enablefitl to come to the conclusion 
that such claimant was really a Prophet; and that 
what he performed in proof of his mission was a 
miracle. 

Let us now wave these considerations, and 
allow that the Arabs were parties interested in 
the affair — that tliey could have produced an 
equal to the Koran if they had chosen so to do ; 
but, from interested motives, did not make the 
experiment. We now ask, what were the Jews 
and Christians doing, who did not join Moham- 
med, and to whom the Arabic language was 
vernacular ? And what have their offspring been 
doing for twelve hundred and twenty-eight years? 
The Arabic language has been their mother 
tongue : and no one will say, that they were 
inferior in capacity to those Arabs, who have 
here been called parties concerned. 

But, waving this consideration also, we all 
believe the Padre to be a clever man : he is well 
acquainted with the Arabic language ; why does 
not he produce an equal to the Koran? There 
is a well known adage : If you can hit the 
mark better, strike at once.” 

There can be no doubt, that the assurance 
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of any one having* been a Prophet, was formerly 
obtained in the way already mentioned : but, 
thanks be to God, the Arab nation have, in 
addition to this, another, viz. The standing- 
miracle of the Koran, and the challenges with 
which it abounds to produce its equal. We 
only say, let any one produce its like, and we 
(which God forbid) give up its miraculous cha- 
racter at once. Twelve hundred years, how^ 
ever, and more have now elapsed, and still we 
are in expectation of an answer to the challenge, 
and wondering why it has not been given : which 
expectation is undoubtedly vain. 

The Padre proceeds with his second objection 
thus : (p. 87.) If it be asked, how then can 
we satisfy ourselves whether the Koran is a 
miracle or not, if we are not to believe what 
the Arabs say on that point, ignorant as we are 
of the peculiarities of the language? We an- 
swer: In cases where no judge can be found, 
decision must necessarily be suspended.'* Here 
we observe, the reply to all this may be deduced 
from the answer of the Professor above-men- 
tioned; which the Padre, alarmed for the safety 
of his religion, happens to have forgotten. It 
is this: Just as the miracles of Moses and Jesus 
were formerly known to be such by the attesta- 
tions of the Magicians and Physicians respectively, 
so may that of Mohammed be now known by the 
testimony of the Arabs. But, after all, if the 
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objector would rather remain an infideb cer- 
tainly is in his power to do so. 

The next passage which we shall notice in 
the Padre’s Tract is this, (p. 87.) Besides, let 
it not be said, that to withhold our assent to what 
the Arabs affirm, &c.”*(to the bottom of page 88.) 

In the first place we remark, with respect 
to the Jews and Magi, that as they denied 
Jesus according to the Padre’s own account, so 
did they deny Mohammed. If he should reply 
that they were not sceptical, but denied the 
mission of Jesus from conviction, it must follow, 
that the religion of the Padre is false. And if he 
allow that they were sceptics our position is 
established ; which is, that they did, from no 
other motive than a mere love of the world, 
willingly and wittingly close their eyes against 
the truth. 

As to the Christians, our opinion of them is 
much the same as it is with respect to the Jews ; 
for they were Jews once : and the obstinacy 
of the Jews is such as to haiie become pro- 
verbial in the world. In disposition and habits 
both are alike : and these they have imbibed 
with the milk of the same mother. 

We say, in the second place, (and our 
remark extends only to a few who had been 
admitted to the service of the Prophet, but after- 
wards betrayed their trust) that Abd Allah Ibn 
Salltm, and those who followed him, did indeed 
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witness the miracles of the Prophet, and after- 
wards both deny and oppose his mission. But 
all these, whether Magi, Jews, or Christians, 
could not have been many, which must strike 
every one as self evident: because it was im- 
possible that all the tribes of Jews, Christians, 
&c. could have been either in Mecca, Medina, 
or both. But now it is urged, that because these 
few objected, ail must continue to do so still! 
The truth is, these Jews and Christians do not 
seem to be so much intent upon opposing Mo- 
hammed, as upon completing the circle of which 
these few objectors made so small an arc. * When 
however a majority is appealed to, the decision 
of the majority must be final. Those few Jews, 
Christians, and others, therefore, who entered 
and left the service of Mohammed, and conse- 
quently those who follow their opinions from 
mere prejudice, must here stand for nothing. 

The case of the Arabs, however, who then 
opposed, and who do so still, is a little different. 
They indeed spared no effort in endeavouring 
to ruin both the Prophet and his cause. But 
here we say. One book is no great matter ; half 
of that is less ; one chapter only is still less ; and 
a single line less still. But not so much as one 
line has yet been produced, which can be said 
I to equal the Koran. If there has, in the name 
of all that is good, let it be forthcoming. The 
Padre has certainly not yet produced its equal. 
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nor will he should he live a thousand years to 
come. And if his forefathers had been able to 
do so, no doubt he could do the same. 

He will say perhaps that, if he should pro- 
duce an equal, there is reason to fear no one 
would receive it. We* answer, produce the pro- 
digy, and fear no one. 

This brings to our mind the story of a certain 
avaricious man, who, notwithstanding the great 
wealth, with which he had been blessed, did not 
expend one farthing, either in relieving the poor, 
or in any other office of charity. It once 
happened that he was reminded of this. After 
much perplexity it occurred to him, that the fol- 
lowing would be a satisfactory reply. If I should 
be disposed to give, said he, how could I be 
sure that the poor would be willing to receive ? 
This reply of course raised a smile in the coun- 
tenances of those who were present : and one 
suggested, that, as there was a beggar now at 
the door, he could make the experiment. 

With respect to those who adhered to jMo- 
hammed and became proselytes to his religion, 
it may seem at first sight that they did so from 
worldly motives; but upon a little consideration 
it will ajTpear, that it was from conviction alone. 
For, at that time, he had neither riches nor 
power, so that any one might be said to have 
joined him from motives of interest or fear. It 
*nig'ht perhaps be thought by some to be an 
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easy matter to sacrifice property^ person, repu- 
tation, and even common sense; and to submit 
to the most laborious undertakings, reproaches, 
and dangers — to mortify the body by fastings and 
pilgrimages, and to diminish one's wealth by 
almsgiving, for no earthly end whatever! 

But these were not the only difliculties sub- 
mitted to ; for in many instances, the world was 
entirely given up, and the service of God per- 
severed in night and day. Some put to death 
even fathers, brothers, relations, and dependants, 
because they refused to join the Prophet. Others 
again left children, family, and connections, that 
they might have it in their power to attend on 
him night and day. Now, it is very certain, 
that no one will undertake difficulties like these 
from motives of either interest or fear, unless 
he knows, at the same time, that such person 
is worthy of his service, and that his word ought 
to be obeyed. Interest or prejudice may indeed 
stimulate one to advance, and even to protect, 
the fortunes of another; but never to submit 
to such privations as have here been enu- 
merated. 

In the third place, the assertion, IMiat had 
not the Arabs a violent motive for what they say, 
it is probable they would give a different testi- 
mony." (P. 88.) is much more objectionable and 
unbecoming than the former. For, in the first 
place, it can by no means affect those who first 
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embraced Islamism ; because every motive which 
may have actuated them in supporting the creed 
of their forefathers, was entirely abandoned : 
and, in the second, as we are acquainted with 
the circumstances of the moderns, we have it in 
our power to examine whether it will apply to 
them or not. 

Prom the books ‘and documents then in our 
hands it appears, that although their authors had 
exerted every cflbrt, they were at last compelled to 
confess their inability to comprehend the full depth 
of meaning, contained in so much as one verse of 
the Koran. Now, after such a confession as this, 
who can suppose that the violent motive above- 
mentioned can affect them ? The truth is, it must 
fall in full force on the Jews and Christians alone, 
who have for so many years adhered implicitly to 
the creed of their forefathers. For the learned of 
both these communities, have ever been the mere 
candidates for worldly wealth. Regardless of God, 
and fearful only lest this should slip through their 
hands, they have not only disputed, and denied the 
mission of the Prophet ; but, shameless as to con- 
sequences, they have in many instances corrupted 
the Scriptures, and in others explained away the 
obvious meaning of the text, lest posterity should 
have the means of detecting their impiety. The 
truth of this is too obvious not to strike the sense 
of every impartial enquirer ; and which it is our 
intention to prove at length hereafter. 
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The question again^ that supposing some 
one to have produced an equal to the Koran, who 
should have been judge, or have determined that 
such production was equal to the Koran ? (p. 88 .) 
may be thus answered. The readiest way to get 
rid of this difficulty is, by omitting the excuse, and 
producing an equal at once. To say, that I am 
able to produce an equal, but am afraid, if I 
should, no one would receive it, will require more 
to recommend it to belief than the doctrine of the 
Trinity itself. The whole world is not overspread 
with prejudice. Believers too, difler very much 
in disposition. If ten could not be found who 
would give a fair decision, it is probable one 
might. But, supposing no one could be found 
among the Mohammedans, still there may among 
the Jews and Christians ; and his decision might 
be favourable. The same question, moreover, 
might be pressed upon the learned among tlie 
Jews and Christians, thus : A person luis ap- 
peared who made a claim to Prophecy : he has 
produced a book, which he says comes from God; 
and, as a proof of this, he affirms that no one 
can produce its equal. If you doubt this, we only 
ask, why do you not produce its equal ! 

The next objection of the Padre falls purely 
on himself, namely, If it be said, that this could 
have been determined by the rules of rhetoric, 
&c/* (pp. 88-9. to the end of the paragraph). 
We say, there is no doubt among us as to the 
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Koran’s possessing the greatest possible degree of 
elegance ; the only questions with us are, whether 
the inability to imitate it arises from this circum- 
stance, or from human incapacity, or from both 
taken together. At all events, the production of 
an equal to it, would set the matter finally at rest, 
as ever} one must see. 

In the next place,^the assertion, That every 
thing not perfectly accordant with the Koran, will 
of course be deemed inelegant,” is not true. 
The truth is, the Professors of rhetoric have 
laid down certain rules to be observed by those 
who wish to write elegantly : and these have been 
devised, and shewn to be true, from the deduc- 
tions of sound judgment. To these rules the 
Koran has been found conformable. But it is by 
no means the case, that they affirm every thing 
to be elegant which is like the Koran, or inele- 
gant which is unlike it ; although they may allow 
the Koran, upon comparison, to be tl\p more ele- 
gant of the two. 

The next objections of the Padre are these : 

If it be said that at the time of Mohammed 
there were many Professors of eloquence, &c.” 
(p. 89. to the end of the 1st period, p. 91.) We 
answer, these may be met in several ways ; and, 
in the first place, his dissatisfaction, as to the num- 
ber of the Professors of rhetoric, may be con- 
fronted by a similar one on our parts, as to the 
number of Magicians and Physicians, necessary 
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to establish the miracles of Moses and Jesus. And 
this the Padre in a great measure allows when 
he says, that the supposition of their having been 
thus established has probably arisen from the 
want of precision in the Historians/' (p. 86.). And 
again, when he says, that the works of Moses 
and Jesus were such as to leave no doubt on tl\e 
minds of any of their being miracles ; and that 
therefore they stood in no need of testimony, either 
from the Magicians or Physicians, (pp. 84-5.) 
The answer to which, as the reader will recollect, 
has already been given. 

In the second pla^e, to deny that there were 
many eminent Professors of rhetoric in the days of 
Mohammed is to betray a want of knowledge of 
an undoubted fact, and therefore mere wrangling. 
When it is said that the Arabs were an illiterate 
nation, the meaning is this, that literature was not 
then cultivated among them; which however does 
not imply tjjat they might not have been eloquent. 
And hence it is, that the learned have said, this 
consideration tends to establish the miraculous 
character of the Koran : because, in this point 
of view, it partakes of the character of future 
predictions ; which confessedly constitute the 
most perfect kind of miracles. For when any one, 
without any previous instruction, details the par- 
ticular actions and words of former Prophets, and 
this in the most accurate and elegant manner 
possible ; and in addition to this, lays down the 
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principles of Theology in a way surpassing the 
most consummate learnings as well as the most 
extensive experience^ there can be no doubt that 
such person is a Prophet^ and that his production 
is a miracle. The decisions of the learned, there- 
fore, on this questiop, have not been founded on 
the elegance of the Koran alone ; but also upon 
the other considerations already mentioned. Be- 
sides, the eloquent of those times were not con- 
fined to one or two Poets ; nor was the period in 
which the Koran was revealed limited to that of 
their celebrity, but extended through a space 
of twenty years. Is it then to be supposed, that 
the numbers were not, in this case, as great as 
those of the Magicians or Physicians were either 
in the court of Pharaoh, or in the city of Jeru- 
salem ? 

It appears very clear to us that the principles 
upon which the Padre founds his reasoning are 
false; otherwise, how could he have possibly said. 
Still we are not also prepared to allow that they 
did not produce an equal to the Koran ; because 
this wants proof?” We ask, *if an equal had 
been produced, who would think of saying, that 
proof is wanted of an equal not having been pro- 
duced ? Surely, if no equal has been produced, 
this is proof enough that no such equal exists. 
And, again, the supposition that they probably 
might have produced an equal, which' has now 
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been lost^^ is weak and unfounded. For let any 
one write and publish a book, composed in the 
most elegant style possible, such as the Koran is, 
containing, at the same time, the principles of 
both human and divine wisdom ; is it likely that 
such a book would be so much neglected as to be 
lost ? Of all the books that have hitherto been 
published, preserved with care, and delivered 
down from father to son, if there were one pos- 
sessing greater elegance than the Koran, the 
probability is, that greater care would have been 
taken in preserving it ; but if not, then indeed 
might it have been neglected and lost. Such a 
supposition as the above, therefore, must be 
absurdity itself : and as he who has advanced it 
seems to be pressed with difficulties, we may be 
allowed to suggest a solution : let him confess the 
truth at once ; for falsehood will afford him no 
refuge. 

It may further be observed, that the Padre 
is unacquainted with the laws of controversy. 
For whenever a writer presses his opponent for a 
proof, the opponent is expected to give one ; and 
if he does not, this is considered sufficient to shew 
that he has it not in his power to do so. But the 
opponent is by no means allowed in such a 


* 1 do not find this passage in Mr. Marty n’s Tracts. 
It has perhaps been omitted by the transcriber. 



case to say, I call upon such an one to shew 
that I cannot produce the proof required : be- 
cause, if he is able to do so, every one lias a 
right to expect it from him. With respect to the 
Koran, therefore, the non-existence of an equal 
is proof sufficient, that no such equal has been 
produced. If any proof be required, surely it 
must be, that an equal does exist ; and it is in- 
cumbent on the Padre to produce it ; and not on 
us to shew, that no such equal has been found. 

In the third place, if people would not be 
very anxious on this subject (of Mohammed’s 
claim to prophecy) and particularly the more 
sober, who saw that his object was to call the 
Arabs from the worship of idols to that of the 
true God, &c.” (p. 90.) it was surely their duty 
to have assisted him, or at least to have been 
silent; and not to have called in the aid of the 
idolatrous Koreish with the view of crushing his 
revelation at once. 

In the fourth place, suppose we allow that 
the inhabitants of Medina durst not publish their 
equal to the Koran, on account of Mohammed’s 
power among them, but that they had intercourse 
with their friends without the city. In this case, 
it was their duty secretly to have transmitted their 
copy to them, and theirs to have published it. 
The Padre was aware however, that this would 
make nothing for his cause ; for he allows their 
inability, and proceeds : 
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But, further, should we allow that the attempt 
had been made, and failed, still it would not 
follow that the Koran is miraculous, &c — to 
which, on account either of superstition or fear, 
few have thought of opposing their skill in com- 
position,*' (p. 91.). 

We answer, these assertions are of the same 
erroneous description with the preceding ones. 
For first, we do not allow that there is a book 
in any language whatever, written with such con- 
summate elegance, either in prose or verse, as 
to admit of no parallel. Tew or twenty pages 
or odes, may indeed sometimes be found written 
in a highly finished and delightful style ; but 
then, the ten following ones may be low and 
vapid, although the author is still the same. But 
the Koran is, from first to last, perfectly inimi- 
table : the challenge to produce an equal extend- 
ing as much to every single chapter as it does 
to the whole. This variety then in the one case, 
and want of variety in the other, is sufficient 
proof that the one is of human, the other of 
divine origin. '' If it had been from any besides 
God, they would certainly have found therein 
many contradictions 

In the second place, if w^e allow that no equal 
has been produced to these books, still we say. 


Sale's Koran, Vol. I. p. 10,'?. 
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there has no challenge been given; contrary to 
the case of the Koran, in which the challenge 
to produce the like constitutes the peculiar autho- 
rity of its precepts. 

But supposing a challenge had been given, 
the non-production* of an equal, might, in the 
first place, have been in consequence of the in- 
ability of those afone who gave it : and, in the 
second, if we allow that the production of an 
equal might have been considered necessary ; 
yet as there was no claimant, this might have been 
gradually forgotten. But, in the case of the 
Koran, the inability to produce an equal is the 
great rock opposed to infidelity, and the source 
of joy to both God and man. The same may be 
said of those other arts, to which allusion has been 
made. 

With respect to the assertion, that few have 
thought of opposing their skill in cornposition 
to the Koran through superstition or fear, (p. 91.) 
we say, it must appear from what has already 
been said, that this is a mere, cavil. We need 
not,* therefore, press the miraculous character of 
the Kora*n any further. 

The Padre, in the next place, seeing that 
no intelligent reader could subscribe to these 
sentiments, goes on (p. 91. to the end of the 
paragraph, p. 92.), Again, should it be ob- 
jected, that hitherto we know that no equal 
to the Koran has been produced, although the 
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challenge to do so has repeatedly been made^ 
&c/' 

Our answer is, this must be ranked among the 
preceding cavils of the Padre. Because the ques- 
tion here is, not whether it is incumbent on God 
to allow men, however circumstanced, to remain 
in error; but, to produce that from which the 
instruction of his followers might be drawn ; or, 
to hinder the production of any thing which 
would be the source of error and sin : both of 
which are placed without the controul of believers, 
as the learned are all agreed. For there can be 
no difference between the necessity of sending a 
Prophet, and that of preserving both the persons 
and minds of men from falling into sin. And, in 
fact, the mission of every Prophet has been 
undertaken for this specific end. But, should any 
false Prophet produce that to which men in ge- 
neral could oppose no parallel, people would be 
compelled to acknowledge his mission, and to 
obey his commands ; not from any worldly 
motive, but from, the confession of the learned, 
that such act was inimitable, so long as no one 
could shew the contrary. And for this the intel- 
lectual capacities of men seem to have been 
formed and adapted. 

But the supposition that God should enable 
men generally to distinguish between a miracle 
and the effect of mere magic or juggling ; or, to 
know that a miracle is something contrary to the 
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order of things^ and therefore beyond the concep- 
tions of any : or, again, to allow that tliis power 
of distinguishing is placed in the hands of the 
learned alone, and that their number should be 
such as to satisfy men both of their abilities and 
good intentions : but after all, to assert that their 
testimony no less than their existence and number 
is purely accidental, would necessarily tend to 
silence every Prophet, and to put it entirely 
out of his power to establish his own mission. 

It must appear then, that the performance of 
a miracle by a false Prophet is absolutely impos- 
sible. The wonder is, how an intelligent person 
like the Padre can hold such a doctrine, and at 
the same time acknowledge the missions of Moses 
and Jesus. How he can have come to this con- 
clusion it is impossible for us to say, allowing 
as he does, that a pretender might work a mira- 
cle. Wc can only say, if he has any other 
grounds for such an opinion, it is incumbent on 
him to shew them. 

Should he reply, that he does not here mean 
a miracle exceeding universal, but general expe- 
rience, because he does not allow the Koran to 
be universally inimitable-* We answer : This 
second eflFort is more shadowy than the first ; and 
much more astonishing than his account of the 
prevalence of false religions, (p. 92 ) or the pro- 
duction of a miracle by a false Prophet. For 
when he has supposed such an one to be thus 
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capable, we know that it is incumbent on the 
Deity not to sufFer men to be duped by him. 
Sapierit Sir! only say^ how it is that Idolaters 
have wrought miracles — that God too has en- 
abled them to do so, without having raised up 
some one, at the same time, to defeat their pur- 
poses, and to stop the progress of error ! 

With respect to Zoroaster, some historians 
have indeed stated, that he was an infidel, and not 
a Prophet ; and further, that he wrought no 
miracle. It appears, however, from our tradi- 
tions, that he was a Prophet*. The denial of 
this by some can have no weight with us; be- 
cause their accounts have been taken from the 
documents of the Jews and Christians. If they 
can have any weight it must be with themselves 
alone. The answer to his next objection has 
already been given. 

The Padre’s next animadversions upon our 
Professor are these : It has been said that the 
miracle of Mohammed is more convincing than 
those of other Prophets, &c.” (p. 92. to the end 
of the paragraph, p. 93.) We reply, whenever 
doubts arise as to the reality of the mission of any 
Prophet, and this at a time long after the ap- 
pearance of such Prophet, and particularly when 


* See Sir J. Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. I. p. lOd. 
D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, sub voce Zerdascht. 
Hyde’s Religio veterum Persaram, Cap. 24*. 
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much resistance to Religion has been manifested^ 
how is any new convert to be satisfied of the 
reality of such mission? In such a case, the 
Prophet himself will stand in the predicament of 
a mere pretender ; and, in which, his having 
written a book will avail but little. But if we 
allow that some credit might be given to his 
book, still to have feen the miracle itself would 
be much more convincing. The assertions of 
the Padre seem to us rather to superinduce a 
denial of what formerly took place, than the 
contrary : for no one will allow that the account 
of any miracle can have the same force, as a 
sight of its performance would. 

The instance too which he has adduced pre- 
sents a distinction without a difference ; for the 
person there said to be sixty years of age at 
one time, and twenty at another, is one and the 
same. But the ancients and moderns of whom 
we speak are not the same : and, in this case, 
the miracles might have been seen by the one 
class, but could only have been heard of by the 
other. We have here then a real difference. 

But as to the miracles of Moses and Jesus 
being equally convincing, we say, we owe this 
to the relation of a Prophet, namely, Mohammed. 
And upon the supposition of his having withheld 
his testimony to this point, we should not have 
had the means of forming an opinion, much less 
of obtaining an assurance that they were Pro- 

Q 
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phetSj and their works miracles. For the difficulty 
of finding satisfactory evidence on the particulars 
of any events which may have taken place two 
or three thousand years ago, is such as to be 
almost insuperable. 

The Padre proceeds : With respect to the 
assertion that the Koran’s being more conversant 
about intellectual than sensible objects^ &c.” 
(p. 93, to the end of the paragraph, p. 94.) We 
reply, when it became necessary that all classes 
should know that the Koran was a miracle, they 
knew it; although the knowledge of the better 
informed was the deeper, because it was com- 
posed in the language which was familiar to 
them. But in whatever respect the knowledge 
of the better informed then failed, in the same 
does it fail still, and indeed to a greater degree. 
The same impossibility of producing its equal 
also exists, notwithstanding the time which has 
elapsed since its first publication, and the count- 
less multitudes of those who have lived since 
that day. This^ then is testimony sufficient for 
both the learned and unlearned as to the miraculous 
character of the Koran ; although none may be 
able to investigate the subtleties with which it 
abounds. All are sensible enough, that if human 
power could have produced its equal, that would 
have been done long ago : this is therefore 
knowledge sufficient for all. 

The Padre proceeds in the next place : It 
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has be^n said that the miracle of the Koran is 
further established from the consideration of its 
containing certain predictions, &c.” (p. 94. to the 
bottom.) We remark, that although our Professor 
has not cited the passages to which he has 
alluded, yet there can be no doubt in the minds 
of those who have examined and understood this 
question, that the Koran contains too many mi- 
raculous declarations of this kind, to make it 
necessary to dwell on particulars. And indeed, 
when we consider the circumstances of the Pro- 
phet, we are compelled to conclude, that the 
whole may be considered as predictions of future 
events. Because, we know, Mohammed was 
perfectly ignorant of literature — that he received 
instruction from no one — that he travelled into 
no foreign countries, if we except the two jour- 
neys which he took into Syria — that he had no 
interview with any learned Jew or Christian, of 
which indeed no one has hitherto accused him ; 
notwithstanding all this, he has written a book 
containing all the science of bo 4 h the ancients 
and moderns ; which he has detailed in a style 
of such consummate elegance, as to convince all 
that it must have come from God. 

In like manner did he bring to light all 
the secret meetings, communications, and con- 
trivances, of his inhdel enemies ; so that at last 
they were afraid to communicate with each other, 
in any place or on any subject however secret; 

Q 2 
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lest a revelation should be afforded exposing^ both 
them and their project to infamy. There were 
also some things which even the friends of the 
Prophet had not courage to undertake, for the 
same reasons. 

In this point of view tlien, the whole of the 
Koran partakes of that character, which might 
be attributed to the prediction of future events. 
It is wonderful that the Padre should have as- 
serted, that such passages do not exceed six or 
seven. But even here we affirm, one miracle 
of this description, accompanied by a challenge, 
would be sufficient. The multiplication of such 
might indeed give depth to the conviction, but 
could not add to the truth of the fact. 

With respect to the assertions that, such 
is the difference of opinion held by the Com- 
mentators as to the manner in which these 
predictions should be read, the circumstances 
attending their revelation, and their object, that 
their true meaning does not yet appear to have 
been understood : which is sufficient to shew that 
no reliance can be placed upon them.*' We say, 
the difference of opinion hitherto exercised on 
these passages, involves no doubt as to their 
being predictions : for all have interpreted them 
in such a way, as to shew that they are suffi- 
cient to establish the miraculous powers of their 
author. And we contend for nothing more. 

As to the books of heathen Philosophers 
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containing certain valuable truths^ we say ; 
They also contain much that is not truth, 
and which is inconsistent with known facts. 
The Koran on the contrary, will, upon due con- 
sideration, be found to contain pure and unmixed 
truth ; and what fufther can we desire ? The 
books of the heathen Philosophers, moreover, are 
not to be understood without severe and long 
continued study; but when some one unaccus- 
tomed to study commences by stating and 
deciding upon those questions, which had already 
been settled by the learned, must not this afford 
an assurance that his work is a miracle, and be- 
yond human power to effect? Because no one, 
if you except the Prophets, has, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the present day, been able to 
do the like. 

It has been asserted,” continues the Padre, 
that there is a considerable difference ob- 
servable between the other miracles of Moham- 
med, and the miracles of other Prophets, 
which is this ; that their miracles have not the 
advantage of having been generally received,” 
(p. 95 .). We remark, it had been said by our 
Professor : " But as it respects his other miracles, 
whether performed on animate or inanimate 
beings, whether great or small, they almost ex- 
ceed enumeration, &c.” — " And as to the other 
Prophets, the fact is too well known to need 
further notice,” (from p. 20. to p. 31.). The 
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Padre’s reply to all this begins with the above 
extract, to which is added ; To this we say, 
&c.” (to the bottom of p. 95.). In reply we re- 
mark, first, that there is a mistake in the Padre’s 
Tract, where he has said, there is a difference,” 
instead of saying, there i^ no difference, &c. 
which is perhaps, an error of the copyist*. And, 
in the second, that the drift of his objection, as 
it now stands, is, to superinduce doubt as to the 
reality of the miracles of former Prophets, which 
would arise from tlie use of the word difference. 
Besides, the miracles of Moses having been re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, by no means proves 
that they have been generally received : for 
Moses is, in this case, a party concerned : and 
it has not yet been proved that his book came 
from God. In order to shew that the Pentateuch 
hiis been generally received, it must be shewn 


* I believe, however, this is not a mistake. The passage 
alluded to by Mr. Martyn, stands thus in the tract of Mirza 
Ibrahim : ^ jyll ^ Joi 

&C. . which 'must mean: The difference, therefore, 

between his other miracles and the miracles of other Pro- 
phets has been ascertained. The discussion which led to 
this seems to be intended to sliew (p. 31.) th^t those, who had 
recorded the other miracles of Mohammed, had been more 
numerous than those who had recorded those of Moses and 
Jesus ; and that, consequently, many of Mohammed’s had 
been almost universally received, which could not be said of 
those of Moses and Jesus, independent of the testimony of 
the Koran. If there is any mistake in tlie statement of this 
argument, I think it must be attached to Mirza Ibrahim. 



that the number of those^ who witnessed the 
miracle of Moses^ was such as to make it impro- 
bable they could have conspired for the propa- 
gation of falsehood; and^ in like manner^ that 
similar numbers who gave credit to their asser- 
tions have existed from that time to this : and not, 
that the miracles of Moses have been recorded in 
the Pentateuch, and therefore generally received. 

Besides, we do not very clearly understand 
what he means when he says, that the Pentateuch 
has been generally received. If he means to say 
that the Pentateuch is generally received as 
coming from God, there can be no doubt of the 
futility of the assertion ; for, excepting Moses 
himself, no one could have possibly known that 
this book came from God. No one had heard 
God declare that this was the case, so as to 
have had it in his power to bear testimony to the 
fact. If it be said that it is generally believed 
that the Pentateuch came from Moses (which 
however is not true, for the Jews believe that 
it came from God), We reply, this will avail 
nothing. For now we must rely on the testimony 
of one person only, who says that he had wrought 
a miracle. Now will any one who doubts the 
mission of Moses be thus convinced ; or, in any 
case, allow any thing to be designated as gene- 
rally received, which depends on the testimony 
of one person only ? 

In the third place, the statement that Nebu- 
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chadnezzar did not put to death the inhabitants 
of more than one district, is palpably false (p. 9&.) 
For all the histories state, that he entirely over- 
threw the Jews, and ruined every district in their 
country. Whenever he could receive information 
of a Jew’s being in any place, he immediately 
sent, and had him put to death ; and, until the 
blood of John had ceased to ‘flow, he ceased not 
to seek and slaughter them*. In the book en- 
titled j>^) fbe Citation of the Martyrs, 

which contains the controversies between the 
Mohammedan and Jewish Doctors, and to the 
authenticity of which both have given their testi- 
mony, the Padre will find how ill he is acquainted 
with this question, and how falsely he has stated 
it. The truth is this, it is said in the Jewish 


• It may be seen in the notes of Sale (VoL II. p. QS.) and 
Marracci (A1 Koran^ p. 412-18.) that the Commentators 
understand the Koran to say^ that Nebuchadnezzar punished 
the Jews, because they had shed the blood of John the 
Baptist. This mistake has arisen from a confusion of the 
names of two diflfefent persons. In the New Testament 
(Matt, xxiii. 85, &c.) Our Lord accuses the Jews of having 
shed the blood of Zacharias the son of Barachias. We also 
learn that the Father of John was named Zacharias. And 
hence the Mohammedans have, by a very extraordinary 
blunder, made John, and the Zacharias who had been slain, the 
same person. Whether this blunder can be fairly imputed 
to the Koran does not clearly appear. Mr. Sale thinks not : 
and if it could, he would have had no difficulty in supposing, 
as in a former case (p. 134.) that there might have been two 
Johns. 
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histories^ that after the destruction of the first 
Temple, the Jews were carried captives to Baby- 
lon^ and that they remained there seventy years. 
Upon the expiration of which, Cyrus the Magian, 
having put Nebuchadnezzar to death, dismissed 
the Jews, who returned to their own country. 
When they had arrived there, it was found that 
they had not only Forgotten their law, but their 
written characters : and, in this state must they 
have remained, had not Ezra, who had retained 
the whole of the Law in his memory, published 
it again for general use*. The opinion of the 
learned among the Jews is stated to be this, that 
after they had been dismissed from Babylon, and 
had returned to Canaan, it was discovered that they 
had entirely forgotten the Hebrew characters, and 
that the letters now in use are called 

Assyrian. That is, the characters gene- 
rally used in Babylonia f. 


* This opinion has been held by both Christians and Jews. 
See the Thesaurus Philologicus Hottingeri (An. lC59.) p. 113. 
There is, however, no reason to doubl that the Jews had 
copies of their Scriptures in Babylon. An Epistle of Jere- 
miah, we know, was sent to the Jews in Babylon. (Jer. xxix.) 
Daniel studied the prophecies of Jeremiah there (Dan. ix.) 
Ezekiel prophesied in the captivity ; and of Ezra it is 
said that he brought the Book of the Law, and read it in 
the presence of the whole assembly, (Nehem. viii.) but no 
where that he dictated it from memory. 

t The several opinions formerly held on this question, 
have been ably reviewed in the Histoire Critique du Vieux 
Testament, by Pere Simon, Liv. i. chap. 13. And in the 
Critica Sacra of Baver. Tractat. i. 10. 
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It must appear then from what has been said^ 
that the statements of the Padre are directly false. 
For, in the first place^ it was not Nebuchadnez- 
zar that dismissed the Jews from Babylon^ but 
Cyrus the Magian^ after he had put !Nebuchad- 
nezzar to death. And, in the second, the asser- 
tion that a great part of the kingdom, as well as 
the Scriptures of the Jews remained uninjured, 
is far from being true. For we ask, if this had 
been the case, how does it come to pass that they 
changed their letters ? If those only who had 
been in the captivity had thus forgotten their 
letters, surely, upon their return to Canaan, they 
might have recovered them from those who had 
remained. But, that this did not take place, 
appears from the circumstance, that the Jews 
have, since that time, used none but the characters 
of Babylon. 

Now let any one judge, whether, upon the 
supposition that a written character has been thus 
lost, it is at all probable that what had been 
written in it, cpuld still have remained in the 
memory? Is it at all likely, that when affairs 
had been such for the space of seventy years, 
there could still have been learned men among 
the Jews? For when people are in a state of 
captivity, every one, whether male or female, is, 
of course, continually engaged in some species 
of servitude or other. Under such circumstances, 
there can be no opportunity for meeting in order 
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to acquire or promote learning; and, without 
such meetings, the general attainment and spread 
of knowledge is impossible. Besides, in the space 
of seventy years, those who, during their pros- 
perity, had made acquirements of this kind, would 
all be dead. And the younger branches, who 
had been born in the captivity, having no op- 
portunities for study, would gradually forget all 
the knowledge formerly possessed. To forget 
a language and letters, we know, is one of the 
easiest things in the world; for we daily sec in 
the younger slaves who are brought from'distant 
parts, that, in the course of seven or eight years, 
they entirely forget both their religion and lan- 
guage. Nor are the more aged exempt from 
a similar failure. But if we allow, that no such 
change had taken place ; still, those sciences 
which cannot be understood without much study, 
must have been forgotten. Of the Israelites 
who were carried into captivity, some must have 
been thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty, years of age. 
These, after the lapse of seventy years, would 
necessarily be all dead. And their offspring, 
who would be kept busily employed in their 
several services, scattered, as they would be, 
throughout the towns and villages of the empire, 
would not have it in their power to give up any 
time to the study of the law — its precepts, and the 
rites of their religion, so as to have provided 
against any considerable change taking place. 



If then Nebuchadnezzar himself had done nothing 
towards injuring the Scriptures and religion of 
the Jews^ there can be no doubts that their 
inability to preserve both^ would effectually do 
so : and to this, the Jews themselves bear testi- 
mony when they say, that,* during the captivity, 
they forgot not only their law, but their language. 

The next supposition (p. 95.) that, had the 
Scriptures suffered any injury, the Prophets, who 
afterwards appeared among the Jews, would have 
repaired the loss, may be met by another, namely ; 
that it Is probable these Prophets might not have 
been commissioned to do so. And, in the second 
place, if it should be said that this was done by 
Ezra, we ask, would any one, who doubts of 
the mission of Moses, acquiesce in that of Ezra i 
But should this be allowed, still Ezra is but one 
person ; and even he cannot be said to have 
received any thing as generally accredited since 
the times of Moses. We only wish to know, 
therefore, how the Padre can say, that the mira- 
cles of Moses have been generally accredited ! 

The Padre proceeds, in the next place (p. 96.) 
‘‘ With respect to the miracles of Jesus, it has 
been said, that not more than three persons have 
recorded them, &c.’’ (to the end of the para- 
graph.) We answer, we are not prepared to 
allow, that the Apostles have generally given their 
testimony to the truth of what has been recorded 
by the Evangelists. Because others, perceiving 
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that the testimony of three or four persons would 
be insufficient to produce conviction^ might have 
added this, as proceeding from the Apostles: for 
we know that nothing is more common, than 
for the moderns to ascribe opinions to the an- 
cients, of which they* had no idea whatever. And 
there is no one of the Apostles now alive to say, 
that they have been eye-witnesses to any of these 
facts. 

But suppose we allow, that all the Apostles 
have given their testimony to these miracles, still 
their number did not exceed twelve, which is 
manifestly too small to produce conviction on the 
score of general reception. For we hold, that 
a thousand might have conspired for the propa- 
gation of falsehood ; what assurance then can 
we have that a dozen have not ? Our Professor 
had truly said, that no miracles, but those of 
the Koran, had been generally received, because 
those who have delivered them down to us, are 
not confined to a dozen, but exceed hundreds 
of thousands. 

The next animadversions of the Padre are 
the following. It has been said, that in 
establishing the other miracles of Mohammed, 
we have accounts accompanied with collateral 
evidence, &c.” (p. 9®. to the end of the para- 
graph, p. 98.) 

We reply, as Mohammed has recorded many 
of the miracles of former Prophets, and particu- 
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larly of the most distinguished among them * ; 
and^ at the same time, believed himself to have 
been sent to all mankind, and to be the most 
favoured of all the Prophets, what reason is there 
to suppose, that he must necessarily have been 
confined to the performance of one miracle only, 
which, after all, our opponent will not allow to be 
a miracle? But, in the passages cited by the 
Padre, in which it is shewn that no miracle was 
afforded for those objectors who required one, 
we have collateral evidence, that their object 
was merely to cavil ; . as well as the means em- 
ployed in reducing them to silence. But even if 
this were not the case, still other passages, and 
indeed the whole of the Koran, goes to shew, 
that he considered his own predictions of future 
events, no less than the angelic visions, with 
which he had been favoured, as miraculous, l^o 
say, therefore, that he pretended to nothing 
more than merely to be the messenger of a reve- 


♦ The passage is The phrase 

is thus explained by the author of the Kamus. ^ 


^ 

That is, 

are the Prophets who betook themselves to the 
observance of those commands which God had appointed 
them: as Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Mohammed; upon 
whom be blessing and peace. 
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lation from above ; and then to argue, that a 
contrary supposition would involve a manifest 
contradiction to his own declarations, is evidently 
unfair; and particularly so when applied to a 
period of time not less than three and twenty 
years. 

Besides, his companions steadily held this 
opinion during his life time; and, after his death, 
appealed to his word as the foundation upon 
which their faith had been established. 

Many things, too, which they related as 
having come from him, came to pass. Such 
being the case then, how can any one possibly 
doubt, as to his having performed other miracles ? 
Again, his companions certainly believed him to 
be the most illustrious of all the Prophets, and 
able to perform every miracle said to have been 
performed by them. Now, if they had seen no 
such miracle performed, or had understood the 
above cited passages in the sense attached to 
them by the Padre, how could they have possibly 
believed him to have been so eminently gifted? 
Or that he was able, in his own person alone, to 
perform every mii’acle which they had ! Verse. 

The virtues of all mankind are vested in thee 
alone.*’ If they had entertained any doubts on 
this point, they would at least have said : You 
must be conscious, that we wish not to originate 
any unnecessary disputes, but only to be satisfied 
of your pre-eminence. 
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The Padre proceeds : With respect to the 
generally received expressed accounts we say, 
(p. 98. to the end of the paragraph). Our 
reply, in the first place, is ; The Koran is quite 
sufficient for us ; the doubts of the Padre, there- 
fore, are ineffectual. And, in the second, if we 
are not to hear the plea of any claimant, it must 
follow, that no religion wh^Ltever can be esta- 
blished. For, in this case, no one will have it in 
his power to receive any thing from his ancestors, 
without previously subjecting it to a rigorous 
examination, and then, every witness in its 
favour must be treated as a suspected person : the 
necessary consequence of which will be eternal 
contention and strife : for if we even suppose 
another mode of faith to recommend itself to our 
regard, still neither this nor the former must be 
attended to, because they who support either 
are parties concerned, and therefore not to be 
believed. But we affirm, all that enquirers can 
have to do in such cases is, to investigate the 
characters both of those who propose sucli 
religion for belief, and then the nature of the 
religion itself: because, for all we know, there 
may be truth on the side of some one making 
such claim. 

The Padre observes, in the next place (p. 99. 
to the end of the second paragraph, p. 100.) As 
to the accounts, which are said to be generally 
received, &c.’* 
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We reply : It can never be ascertained 
from a few accounts of the acts of any one, 
whether he was really a Prophet or not. For, it 
is necessary, in the first place, to examine the 
character of the religion which he intended to 
establish ; and if we find, that it is not conform- 
able to right reason, we may be assured that it is 
false : and then, we shall have no need to examine 
the accounts at all, or the characters of the his- 
torians. The religions of Rama, Lachman, and 
others, to which allusion has been made, are of 
this specific description. We want no further 
proof, therefore, that these religions are false, 
than may be gathered from their belief of the 
indwelling principle*, union with the Deity f, the 
transmigration of souls and the like. Add to 


* Jy- The last of these words is thus explained 

ill the c — ^ ^Uc 

j^\ ^ ‘UJ1 J,)^ >11 U> i. e. JjUl 

means that one of two bodies contains tl^e other, as water 
is contained in a vessel. 

+ In the same work jlsdl is thus explained. jJUuaJ c\si^\ 
^ JJuJl > SI S, ^\ii\ That 
is, is when two essences become one, which can only 

take place in point of number, when they are two or more. 
In the margin we have olaiSl 

It 
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this their image-worship, which is an integral 
part of their religion, and we have sufficient proof 
both of the vanity of the religions, and the false- 
hood of the historians. 

On the other hand, when any one making 

union in kind is called in 

manner in property in sort in 

quantity , in parts , in addition , in 

position, 'i\j\yc. 

J is thus explained in the same work. 

i* e. is the adherence of the soul to 

the body after it has been separated from some other body, 
without any reference to the time of its being united to either, 
on account of the mutual attachment between the soul and 
the body. 

In the margin ^ j^U 1 j! 

jU; U-^, c>J j 

(iSJljuJV cAlj It is said, 

that when a soul departs from a body and becomes attached to 
that of a man, this is called and and if it be at- 
tached to that of a beast it is (still) called but if it be 

attached to a plant, it is then called (And again, 

ji*}’ \y^ ixsr*\lj3\ iwUallj 

jU^ Those who believe in the transmigration, call the 
attachment of the soul of a man to the body of a man 
but to the body of any animal to a plajjnt [si^y to 

an inanimate body 
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claim to a divine mission establishes a religion 
which iSj in the estimation of those who are capa- 
ble of forming a just opinion^ subject to no defect, 
but contains every moral excellency, we know, 
without having recourse to miracles, that such 
a person must have come from God. The cha- 
racter of Islamism then is such, that whoever 
considers for a moment the extent both of the 
human and divine knowledge which it unfolds, 
of the fundamental articles of its faith, spreading 
out into their various ramifications, and exhibiting 
the divine laws and precepts, as it does, cannot 
but come to the conclusion, that for this end 
alone, the missions of Prophets and Apostles 
must have been at first undertaken. Miracles, 
in this case, are by no means necessary, 
because these have been intended principally 
for the vulgar : the better infonn(3d having it 
in their power to determine from the life and 
conduct of any claimant, whether his mission is, 
real, or only pretended. 

With respect to the assertion, that no free- 
dom of inquiry is allowed among the Moham- 
medans, if it be meant that no inquiry is allowed 
to be made on the fundamental articles of reli- 
gion, there can be no doubt of the falsehood of 
the statement : but, if it be only meant that fools 
and vagabonds will annoy any one in making- 
such inquiries, this is nothing more than would 
take place in any religion whatever ; and to 

R 2 
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suppose that this is not the case, is to betray a 
want of knowledge of the world. 

We have in the next place ; It has been 
said too, that allowing these particular accounts, 
&c."* (p. 100. to the end of the Tract). Our 
reply is, it was the intention of our Professor to 
shew, that from the general testimony of the 
historians, proof may be obtained as to the reality 
of each of the miracles alluded to. And there 
can be no doubt that, from the difference found to 
exist in the different relations of these miracles, 
assurance may be obtained of the facts having 
taken place, from which the accounts themselves 
must have originated ; and that from the aggre- 
gate, assurance will be obtained of the miracles 
themselves ; unless indeed we choose to deny 
that which must necessarily be true. The Padre’s 
analogy of the madmen, is, in our estimation, 
madness itself, and of less weight than the addi- 
ction of nothing to nothing. 

Here end the Padre’s remarks upon the 
Professor. 

SECTION II1.« 

In refutation of the principles of the Padre as 

EXEMPLIFIED IN ANOTHER OF HiS TrACTS. 

As to the assertions (p. 103. to the end of the 
first paragraph, p. 104.) viz. It must have ap- 

* In the MS. Section II. It has already 

been remarked, that some mistake must have been made by 
the copyist or the author (p. 16'4.) 
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peared from the preceding* Tract, &c/* We answei’, 
in the first place, the mistakes made in the former 
Tract are sufficient to shew that the whole of 
this is unworthy of regard. And, in the second, 
it has been conceded by both friends and foes, 
that the qualities of Mohammed were such, 
independent of his miracles, as to leave no doubt 
on the minds of any*that he was a Prophet: and 
these had respect either to his knowledge or to 
his practice. 

With regard to his knowledge, as displayed 
in the Koran (which our opponent, however, 
supposes to be a mere human figment) it 
was sufficient to convince the most learned 
and subtle disputants, that this book was of 
divine origin. The elements of science, for ex- 
ample, no less than the doctrines of the divine 
unity, are there stated in a manner unparalleled, 
either by the Philosophers of antiquity, or by the 
learned of modern times — the laws of good breed- 
ing, the subtleties of the Arabic language, and 
the art of rhetoric, are there laid down in a style 
the most perfect possible. Every* one at all ac- 
quainted with these things is aware, that the 
study of a thousand years under the most accom- 
plished teacher, would by no means qualify him 
for such a production. Add to this the fact, that 
Mohammed did not live in a city or tribe to 
which learned men ever came, but in one over- 
spread with ignorance and idolatry — that he 
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travelled into no foreign parts^ where he might 
have obtained the assistance of the learned * : for, 
if he had, there can be no doubt his enemies 
would have urged, that he had learned all by 
rote from some Padre or Philosopher. The 
Koran was, we know, the object of all their 
malice; and, in their attacks upon it, they had 
the effrontery to allege^ that those very principles 
of science which have since exceeded the greatest 
capacities, were nothing more than the dreams 
of the ancients f. 

With respect to the practice of Mohammed, 
it consisted in the most extensive cultivation of 
the virtues of truth, fidelity, chastity, courage, 
eloquence, liberality, piety, humility, condescen- 
sion and kindness towards his compatriots, and 
of patience and zeal in the labours of his divine 
mission. Constant in his generosity, and active 
in providing for all men the comforts both of 
this world and of that which is to come, he was 
favoured with the knowledge of futurity, and 
with the answer of God to all his prayers. 
Upon the whole, such was the assemblage of 
manners the most laudable, of properties the most 
agreeable, of conduct the most pleasing, of de- 


* The fact, however, is, Mohammed did travel twice 
into Syria (see p. 124. &c.) ; and that his enemies did make 
this objection appears from the Koran itself. 

+ Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. p. 193 . 
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portment the most becomings of endowments the 
most brilliant^ either as it respected his theory or 
his practice — of qualifications corporeal and intel- 
lectual^ innate and acquired^ as to convince the 
maturest judg-mentj that they could thus be united 
in no one^ who was not either a Prophet or his 
Apostle. 

But waving all this, let any one only contem- 
plate the purity and holiness of the law which he 
has laid down, the faith which it requires, the 
worship it prescribes, its rites, decisions, rules, ex- 
amples, the provisions which it has made for both 
worlds, and of which all stand equally in need ; 
and then let him ask, whether it is possible any 
further doubt can remain, that all this must have 
come from God? 

But further, supposing he was not a Prophet, 
still his appearing at a period when the whole 
world was divided in opinion, and no Prophet 
had, for a long time, been sent — when the 
established order of things was every where 
verging to ruin, and the incendiaries of error 
and confusion daily gaining grcftind — the Arabs 
immersed in the grossest idolatry — the Persians 
worshipping the sun and moon — the Turks 
spreading devastation and woe, and persecuting 
the servants of God — the Hindoos bowing down, 
some to oxen and others to stones — the Jews and 
others denying the true religion — -the Christians 
concealing the truth, and giving currency to 
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falsehood — and, in short, the whole world over- 
spread with error and indifference almost to 
a miracle — the appearance, we say, of a per- 
sonag;e qualified as he was, both in the know- 
ledge and experience of religion, and at such 
a time, must at least have called for the implicit 
obedience of all ; and not for such an opposition, 
as would, in no case, allow either him or 
his religion to exist. Although an iniquitous 
league was formed against him with the idola- 
trous Koreish, what was his conduct? It was 
this, he sought neither wealth nor fame^ but 
contented with little and desirous of less, he 
conducted himself, not only in the most humble 
manner possible, but, at the same time, with the 
greatest zeal and perseverance for the spiritual 
welfare of the saints. If the opposition to him 
was not mere cavil, and the effect of prejudice, 
it is difficult for us to say which it was. 

Uncandid disputant! The words of Moham- 
med surpassed those of mortals; his properties 
were scarcely inferior to those of the Deity ; 
and yet you can say, the assemblage of such 
properties are sufficient to prove that he was not 
a Prophet ! If, however, he had withheld his 
testimony to the' mission of Jesus, or had not 
described his life and character as he has done, 
we should never have considered Jesus as a Pro- 
phet. Because, it appears upon the face of his 
history, that he was most likely one of those 
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who are termed Majzub *. That he had no par- 
ticipation in the Divine Essence f is dear, other- 
wise he never would have acknowledged those 
defects inherent in himself which he did, and 
which we shall hereafter (Deo volente) shew 
marked his character. Would our opponent con- 
fess the truth, he might say, how he can suppose 
a Divine personage (such as he believes Jesus 

* This word designates a person who has made certain 
advances in mysticism, and is tlius explained in the 

C^U\iu!\ ^,^5^ jUi tUjJi (^Uisrf 

5b i. e. A1 Majzub is a person 

whom God has selected for himself as his own companion, to 
whom he has revealed his person, and whom he has elevated 
to every rank of perfection, witliout subjecting him to any 
difficulty whatever. ^See Bombay Tramactions, Vol. I IT. 
p. 101, &c. 

t The passage is, 

. yjuLy The phrase explained in 

the CT^ 

^Uj adl\ 

. That is is the greatest 

and most perfect degree, and greater than that of 
which is the testimony of all things, that there is neither 
virtue nor power but in God alone. therd- 

fore, the considering one's self as annihilated, as to every 
thing except the Deity, which constitutes the degree of 


union. 



to have been) could submit to the labours of 
a prophetic mission ; and, after all, during his 
whole exemplary life, convert only a few to the 
true faith, but leave the great work itself to 
be done by the Apostles. And, on the other 
hand, how Mohammed did, .in about the space 
of ten hours, so fescinate the Arabs, both by 
his address and manners, as <to bring over, by 
his preaching only, multitudes almost innumerable 
from the ways of error to the patli of truth. 
Such indeed was the fortitude of the Prophet 
in bearing the reproaches of others, that the 
Almighty himself has said respecting him, that 
“ he was the paragon of all moral excellence.” 
And, upon the whole, any one, who will consider 
for a moment the life and character which he 
exhibited, leaving his miracles out of the ques- 
tion, cannot but come to the conclusion that 
he was a Prophet. But, after all, “ It is in vain 
to give counsel to one who is black at heart : an 
iron nail is not to be driven into a stone*.” 

Prom some of the Padre’s other assertions it 
appears, that he is not only out of the path of 
Islamism, but that he is not in quest of the 
truth ; for the obvious drift of his third Tract 
is to shew, that he acknowledges no law what- 
ever. Good heavens ! that any one should 


* An alluKiun to a passage in the Gulistan, t^hap. II 
Tale 18 . 
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liberate men from the light burden* of the law, 
and then say, that as Jesus has made an atone- 
ment for sin by his death, there should now 
no such thing as sin remain ! If this be the 
case, surely every one may now do as he pleases ! 
How can the Padre be so inconsiderate? For 
we, who allow the mission of Jesus, shall be 
safe at all events. You Christians may drink 
and commit adultery, and even we may trans- 
gress the laws of Mohammed, and, at the most, 
this will be only sin. If it be said that the atone- 
ment of Jesus was for all mankind, we answer; 
We are a part of mankind. If it be said that 
it was only for those who confess the mission of 
Jesus, we answer; We confess it. Surely no ar- 
gument can be more convincing of the falsehood 
of any religion, than this confession of the Padre 
is ; nor can there be the least necessity whatever 
either to examine or refute it. As it appears, how- 
ever, that Jesus was one of those upon whom the 
Deity has conferred certain spiritual favoursf, 
it must surely be incumbent on his followers to 
pursue their course in the same way. It has 
been further said, that •Mohammedans are legalists 
(p. 141 .) it is their duty then to follow their leader 


* In the MS. which I suppose should be 

written 

t MS. JjbV the note abovd. 



according to established forms and ceremonies. 
But the Padre, forgetting what he was about, 
says, that he is subject to no law cither external 
or internal. For he affirms unequivocally, that 
he has no such spiritual creed as the Hindoo 
has, nor any such outward ceremony as the Jews. 
We only ask. Is it possible that such a person can 
be in possession of the truth ? 

In the third place, the assertion that there is 
no mention whatever made of Mohammed in the 
ancient prophecies*' (p. 102.) must have been 
made either for the sake of dispute, from a want 
of knowledge of what has been recorded in the 
prophecies, or with a view to calumniate. For 
the mention of Mohammed occurs in the ancient 
prophecies much more frequently than that of 
Jesus does. Besides, in the Gospels which the 
Christians themselves believe to be genuine, there 
are innumerable intimations of the mission of a 
person more exalted in character than Jesus. 
And the universal belief of the Jews is, that 
some such Prophet is yet to come. If, however, 
any one has it in his power to work miracles, 
there can be no necessity for former predictions 
as to his appearance, although such predictions 
might strengthen the assurance of the believer. 
And again, when such an one as Mohammed, 
qualified as already described, and absolutely 
working miracles, has appeared, we only ask, 
can there be any necessity for his having 
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been predicted by former Prophets ? But 
we affirm^ that he has been foretold and par- 
ticularly described in those prophecies which 
still remain uncorrupted^ in passages far too 
numerous to be transcribed here. And^ in the 
prophecy of the Hebrew child*, he has been 
foretold by name. ^ It is certain, however, that 
a prediction of the particular properties of 
any one, is much more easily applied than 
that of a proper name would be. Because, any 
one might, either intentionally or unintentionally, 
give himself that name, and so apply a prophecy 
to himself which was intended for another. 
But the particulars of any one’s character cannot 
be misapplied, as we shall hereafter shew, when we 
give our extracts from the books of the Prophets. 


SECTION IVf. 

On the Passages relating to Mohammed which occur in 
THE Pentateuch. 

Of these the following (Gen! xvi. 11 , 12.) is 
one, in which it is said, that when Hagar had fled 
from Sarah her mistress an Angel appeared to 
her in the desert, &c. as follows : And the 

Angel of the Lord said unto her. Behold, thou 


* Of this we shall have some account hereafter, 
t In the MS. we have here Jy^os. Section I. 
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art with child^ and shalt bear a son^ and shalt 
call his name Ishmael ; because the Lord hath 
heard thy affliction. And he will be 
(a wild man), his hand will be in* every man, 
and every man's hand in him ; and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren.” The 
word (pere) is written with a B (p) a n (r) 

and an (a). If the K (a) had preceded the 

(r) the meaning would have been nobility, 
which would have' suited the context extremely 
well f . According to the received text, however, 
as found in all the manuscripts which I have seen, 
the meaning (according to the Shoreshim a book 
of great authority among the Jews) will be, pros- 
perous ; numerous ; also any one attached to the 
desert, and fond of hunting ; all of which agree 
exceedingly well with the context. The mean- 
ing prosperous, which is the most obvious, as well 
as numerous, which relates to a multitude of 
posterity, confirms the preceding context. For 
Ishmael resided in the desert of Paran, that is. 


* I have given the Moola’s translation where he has 
taken the preposition 1 to signify in rather than against, the 
object of which will presently appear. 

t In this case the word would have been which 

would have meant any ornament for the head, as a crown or 
mitre ; and as a verb, to adorn, become splendid, &c. 

J A Dictionary of the Hebrew Language of great value, 
by Rabbi David Kimchi. The passage alluded to is this : — 

HDV u'-i'i hnB'i nin' 'NnB' lu Nin 'd nib 



Mecca* : he was also a great hunter. It is pro- 
bable too, that residing in the desert may relate 
to the Arabs, who, for the most part, pass their 
time there, and who are descended from Ishmael. 
The object of the angelic message will therefore 
be, to announce the appearance of the last Prophet 
from the stock of Ishmael; which must have 
been very consoliifg to Hagar, and sufficient to 
meet all her difficulties. 

The meaning of this passage, viz. His hand 
will be in every man, and every man’s hand in 
him,"' is thus given by one of the Targumistsf : 

nno DTK iiyiTai niiipD my «na 

niiDi D'‘«na in v^ipin^ nnia id? nna 

nm mon . that is, xna (as a verb, in the passage Hos. 
xiii. 5.) Though he N^a^ i. e. increase and become fruitful 
among his brethren.” Rabbi Jonah has explained the word, 
where it occurs as a saegolate noun, in the phrase D1K Kna 
by nniD DIK a man of the desert. It is also written 
with a n (1») as (Jer. ii. 24.) tth mS “ a wild 

ass accustomed to the wilderness.” And (Job xxiv. 5.) in 
the plural number, as nilDl D'l^na p " Behold as wild 
asses in the desert.” 

* Nothing can be more certain, I believe, than that' Mecca 
is not situated in the desert of Paran. The fact is, Paran 
was itself the name of a city, which gave this name to the 
district, and was situated in Arabia deserta, about three days* 
journey east of Elath (Ueland's Palestine, Vol. II. p. 556.) : 
whereas Mecca is situated in Hejaz, at least 500 miles south 
of Paran. 

t The translation of the Targum of Onkelos on this 
passage, as given in the Polyglott, is, Et ipse erit onager in 
hominibus, ipse indigebit omnibus, et etiam omnes filii homi- 
num indigebiint eo.” The word 7)^0 translated by Omgar 
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He shall rule over all^ and all shall stand iiif 
need of him.” The rest of the verse, viz. And 
he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren,” 
confirms this explanation. Now, it must appear 
to every attentive reader, that neither Ishmael 
himself nor any of his posterity ever obtained 
universal dominion, either temporal or spiritual, 
not even over his own brethren : nor is there 
any one to whom this prediction will apply but 
Mohammed, who was the seal of prophecy, and 
to whom the Deity gave universal spiritual do- 
minion in consequence of his mission ; and tem- 
poral dominion in the promise, viz. That he may 
exalt the same (religion) above every religion, 
although the idolaters be averse thereto*.” It 
is sufficiently clear, therefore, that no .objection 
can be made by the Commentators on the Pen- 
tateuch to this interpretation. In consequence, 
however, of the difficulties in which they have 
found themselves implicated, they have endea- 
voured to shew that this must relate to the 
descendants of Isaac, although it is manifest that 
the text relates to Ishmael f. 


has been taken by the Moola as derived from or 

signifying to obtain dominion, which will account for 
the difference in the translations. The part which he has 
omitted he perhaps thought unnecessary to his purpose. 

* Sale’s* Koran, Vol. II. p. 423. 

t It is very certain, however, that no Commentator has 
so applied it. 
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It is also probable that the word T (hancj) 
here means a law or revelation, in whicli sense 
it often occurs in the writings of the Prophets, 
as the Commentators have shewn*. Of the pas- 
sages in which this ward is so used, the following 
may be noticed ; Jeremiah, chapter i. v. 9 . 
1 Kings, chap, xviii.* v. 46. Ezekiel, who is also 
called Zu *lkiflf, chaps, iii, viij;, xxxiii, xxxvii, 
and xl. 

The meaning of the first passage therefore, 
that his hand should be in every man” will 
be this, the revelation and law of the descendant 
of Ishmael, who shall be the seal of prophecy, 
shall be binding on all ; nor shall his mission, 
like those of all the Prophets since the times of 
Abraham, 4)e undertaken for one nation only. 

The second passage, viz. The hand of all 
shall be in him” is, that his revelation and law 
shall comprehend those of all the former Pro- 
phets ; as it has been said in the Koran. '' There 
is neither wet nor dry which is not to be found 
in the clear book.” And again,' “ Thou hast 
received the aggregate of all revelation.” 

* In most of these passages the word in question has been 
interpreted, both by the Targumists and Rabbinic Commenta- 
tors, as signifying either prophecif, nn the 

spirit of might, or mil' 121 the word of the Lord, 

+ See Sale's Koran, Vol. II. p. .'Jf). note 9* Marracci's 
Koran, p. 457. 

X Chap. vii. is a mistake, it should be chap. viii. 

S 
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Again^ in the Book of Deuteronomy, in the 
section entitled Shoftim (i. e. Judges, which be- 
gins chap. xvii. v. 18.) after recounting the pre- 
cepts of Moses to the people ; namely, thus and 
thus shall ye do, and forijlidding their following 
astrologers, observers of times, fortune-tellers, 
magicians and the like, it. is said (chap, xviii. 
V. 15.) ':)b3 &c. That 

is, A Prophet like unto me shall God the 
Creator raise up from among thy brethren, hear 
him." It is also said (v. l6.) • The 

meaning of which verse is, that upon the day, 
on which the people had assembled at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, and requested that they should 
no more hear the voice of God or see the fire ; 
that is, the thunder and the lightning, lest 
they should die, Moses received the passage re- 
lating to that Prophet. The answer of God was, 
^ This People have spoken well.’ The Israelites 
perhaps thought, that every Prophet should at 
every revelation witness a similar exhibition of 
thunder, lightning, a voice, and the giving of 
tables, and therefore requested that future re- 
velations might not be afforded in this way. Upon 


* In this, and other* instances, the Hebrew text is cited 
in the Persian characters, but very incorrectly, to which a 
translation is added. I shall also cite the text, and give the 
sense of the Moola’s translation, in order to enable the reader 
to see the full force of his argument. 



this God pitied their inhrmity^ and said. They 
have well spoken, and added (v. 18.) D')?» 

TTIM llipi? onS &c. to the end. That is, 

I will send a Prophet to them from among 
their brethren like unto thee; and I will put 
my words in his mouth ; and he shall say to 
them whatsoever I ^command him.’* 

When this revelation, therefore, should be 
given, should there be no sign also given, 
by which all could know that it comes from 
God, how could people in general receive 
it? There can be no doubt that they would 
reject it. It is therefore added in *the following 
verse : iTDtth iih &c. to the end. 

T ; • V • T TT ; 

Every one who will not hear my word, which 
the Prophk whom 1 have sent in my name shall 
speak, 1 will be avenged of him. But the Pro- 
phet, who makes a false pretence, and speaks in 
my name that which I have not commanded, and 
speaks in the name of other gods, shall be put 
to death. 

Hence it appears that two persons shall speak 
in the name of God. One, who shall be sent by 
God to propagate the truth, and to resist whom 
will bring down his vengeance. The other, who 
shall ground his claim on falsehood, and apply 
the words of God to himself. This man shall 
deserve and suffer death. Now, to distinguish 
between these two persons, is attended with 
some difficulty, insomuch that it will not be in 
s 2 
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the power of all to do so. Again^ as it is the 
duty of all to tender implicit obedience to a 
Prophet, and as no one can by any means be 
exempt, it will follow, that it was incumbent 
on the Deity to aflbrd ffome miracle, which 
should attest the truth of such mission, so that 
all may have an assurance, that the one is really 
a Prophet, the other only a pretender. The 
miracle, moreover, should be such as to be easily 
understood by all; not unnecessarily involving 
a long train of causes and effects, but capable 
of being known to be a miracle by all who 
should make *the inquiry, either mediately, by 
the confession of others, or immediately, by their 
own knowledge. The test, then, chosen by the 
Almighty, was the most easy possible, which was 
the prediction of future events : as it is said 
(v. 21.) jn? &c. That is. 

If thou say in thine heart, how shall we know 
which is the word which God hath not spoken ? 
The word which a Prophet shall speak in the 
name of God, but which shall not come to pass, 
that is the word which God hath not spoken. 
The Prophet hath spoken when he ought not: 
Pear him not.'’ That is to say, this is not the 
Prophet, whom to disbelieve will bring down the 
vengeance of God. 

We now affirm, it must appear to the intelli- 
gent and candid reader, that the predictions 
above noticed cannot possibly relate to any Pro- 
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plict, who has appeared since the times of Moses, 
except. Mohammed. For wc know of no other, 
who can be said to have descended from the 
brethren of Moses, whose miracle consisted of 
written composition, comprehending^ the science 
of theology, and at the same time declaring both 
the past and the future, as we find it in the 
Koran, in such a way as to determine the reality 
of his mission ; the denial of which, we know, 
was followed up by the destruction of the Jews 
and infidels of the tribe of Koreida, wlio were 
all put to death by Mohammed’s companions*. 

Nor can the passage apply to Jesus; for he 
was one of the descendants of David, and David 
was from Judah, who was one of the children 
of Israel, and consequently from Isaac. Jesus, 
therefore, can neither be a brother nor a brother’s 
son to the children of Israel ; for he was himself 
descended from the children of Israel. Moham- 
med, on the other hand, was of the posterity 
of Ishmael, the brother of Isaac, who was 
the ancestor of the Israelites. .Mohammed is, 
therefore, brother to the children of Israel. In 
this point of view it is, that one brother's son is, 
with respect to another brother’s son, said to be 
in the relation of a brother, because their fathers 
were really brothers. In conformity with this 
principle it is, that the children of Esau, who 


Annalcs Moslemici, Vol. I. p. 110-11. 
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was brother to Jacob, are said to be brothers 
to the children of Israel, as may be seen in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, in the section entitled 
These are the words/* Deut. chap, 
ii. V. 4.) where it is said Dyn &c. tp 

end (i. e. And he commanded the people, say- 
ing, &c.) It may also be seen in other passages, 
to which the reader may turn, that the descend- 
ants of Esau are said to be brott\ers to the 
children of Israel. 

With respect to the miracles of Jesus, 
although he foretold future events, yet this was 
not done in that style of elegance which is to be 
found in the Koran. Besides, he did not give 
the Gospels as his miracle ; for according to the 
Christians he wrote no book whatever, the Gospels 
which they have being the works of the Evan- 
gelists, and which were published some time 
after the death of Jesus. 

Again, in the last section of the Law (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2.) there is a passage to this effect : "" God 
was revealed from Sinai; he shone forth from 
Seir; and imparted his bounty from Paran.” 
Now, there can be no doubt that this relates to 
the missions of Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, re- 
spectively. For the place in which Moses saw the 
glory was mount Sinai : that of the mission of Jesus 
was Seir*; that of Mohammed the desert of Paran : 


* Tile reader need scarcely be told that Oalilee was on the 
north of Palestine, Seir on the south. 
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•for all th6 Jewish Commentators agree, that 
Paran (whether occurring in the Liaw or else- 
where) and Mecca are the same place*. In the 
first book of the law, for instance, this may be 
seen in the section entitled (The life of 

Sarah, beginning Ge«i. xxiii. 1.) where the well 
of Zamzam is mentioned as being the residence 
of Isbmaelf. • 

Again (Gen. xxi. 21.) That 

is, took up his abode in the desert of Paran.'' 
Now every one knows that Mecca was the resi- 
dence of Ishmael. In the prophecy of Habakkuk 
too, who was one of the most illustrious of the 
Prophets, wc have intimations, not only of the 
place, in which the Prophet who had been pro- 
mised should reside, but of his character, which 
arc as follows : rhv Kii; 

: nin nos . That is, God 

shall come from the south, and the choice one 
from the desert of Paran : his excellency shall 


* Tliat Paran must have been 500 mjles at least north of 
Mecca has already been seen (p. 271*) It is certain tliat no 
tJewish Commentator whatever has said, that Mecca and 
Paran were one and the same place. 

t It is the constant belief of the Mohammedans, that the 
well called Zamzam which is within the enclosure of the 
temple at Mecca, is the same with that called Lahai^roi in 
Genesis, which, chap. xvi. 7» is said to have been in the wilder- 
ness on the way to Shur. And again, v. 14. between Kadesh 
and Bered, and chap. xxiv. (i2. in the country south of Judea. 
It is impossible, therefore, that it can be found at Mecca. 
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continually cover the heavens ; and his praise 
shall fill the earth (Hab. iii. 3.). 

SECTION V. 

On Passages occurring in the. Prophecy of Isaiah. 

Of these passages one occurs, Chap, xxviii. 
V. 10-13. which is this : IjA Tglj^ 1j3 156 IS « 'a 

&c.- to the end. 
That is, " This Prophet shall give precept after 
precept, measure after measure, here a little and 
there a little : and this shall be in a language 
difficult to be understood ; for in another tongue 
shall he speak to this people. His precept shall 
be easy to the contrite. But they have no desire 
to hear it. And since the word of God has been 
given to them, precept after precept, and measure 
after measure, here a little and there a little, they 
have turned away, and are cast down, and are 
depressed and broken, and have gone astray, and 
have been taken.” 

We affirm that the word ipVip* here used 
occurs in no other book of the Scriptures. It is 
to be found, however, in that of Nahman, 
which is known among the Jews by the prophecy 


* It is true this occurs in no other book as one word ; and 
it is also true that it does not so occur in this : for it consists of 
three words; viz. b, and Ip which do separately occur 
in other books, though not in a construction similar to this. 
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of Ilillel^ and there said to relate to Mohammed, 
as we shall shew hereafter. 

In the Shoreshim a dictionary highly 

valued among the Jews, it is said, under the root 
mp (Kavah), that the meaning of ip*np (Kavlakav) 
is this ; the Prophets shall give precept after 
precept ; and the same is said of (Tsav- 
latsav). 

Now, it is clear, that the properties here men- 
tioned as belonging to the Prophet who had been 
promised, can apply to no one but Mohammed, 
who was the seal of Prophecy. The learned 
among the Jews say, that this passage relates to 
the appearing of some distinguished personage^ ; 
and, at the same time affirm, that he must be 
descended from the Israelites, of which, however, 
they offer no proof: and, indeed, the context 
proves directly the contrary. Upon the whole 
then, the meaning of the above extract is ob- 
viously this. It will be the office of that Prophet 
to give precept after precept : in this case, there- 
fore, one of the following explanations must be 
the true one. First, the Prophet here foretold 
will give his precepts posterior to those* of the 
other Prophets ; which can apply to none but to 


* The interpretation of the Shoreshim agrees sufficiently 
near with this. 

t I can find nothing of the kind in any Hebrew Com- 
mentary that I have seen. 
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him, who is the seal of Prophecy. Secondly, 
his precepts will be given successively ; that is, 
all his precepts will not be delivered at once, as 
the Law of Moses was ; but successively, day 
after day ; which was the case with the Koran : 
for it was given in successive portions through 
the space of twenty years at least. 

The word (Ze-cr) wKich occurs in the 
latter part of the loth verse signifies little. And 
Dts^ (sham) means either there or theriy referring 
either to time or place. The meaning of the 
passage then will be, one or other of the follow- 
ing. First, that the precepts and revelation of 
•this Prophet be given partly in one .place, and 
partly in another: or secondly, partly at one time, 
and partly at another. And such was the revela- 
tion of the last Prophet, given partly at Mecca 
and partly at Medina ; or, partly when he was at 
Mecca, and partly when he was at Medina, hap- 
penning, as it did, at different times, and in 
different places. 

The meaning of the next verse is particularly 
clear; for, the language of Mohammed, namely, 
the Arabic, is entirely different from the Hebrew, 
and much more difficult in its structure. Besides, 
it contains many variations of declension, &c. 
which are not to be found in the Hebrew ; and 
hence it is, that the sense of any passage cannot 
be made out from the mere situation of a word ; 
for it will be further necessary to understand the 
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conjugations of verbs, the syntax, and the art of 
rhetoric, before any one can be said properly to 
understand it. 

As to the declaration, that the religion of the 
Prophet thus to be sent should be easy of per- 
formance, we can • attest that no religion has 
yet been made known which can at all be com- 
pared with Islami^m, for the facility of its re- 
quirements. For in what country sbever the 
professors of it may be, they have it ifi their 
power to perform its several rites, without being 
restricted to any one place, or being encumbered 
with certain provisions, as the Jews were ; for 
they could not perform their services, but in 
an appointed place in the Holy Land. Another 
advantage of Islamism is, that it requires but 
one pilgrimage to Mecca; and even this is not 
expected from all. But the pilgrimages of the 
Jews were required to be performed three times 
every year*, without any respect to the ability 
or inability of persons to do sof. Tlie devotions 
of Islamism too are appointed for such portions 
of the day and night as do not interfere with the 
hours of labour or of rest J. But the prayers of 


* Deut. xvi. 16. 

t Vows and other offerings, it is certain, could be offered 
only in the Temple ; but it was not absolutely binding upon 
all to keep the feast there. See Deut. xii. 21.* 

t The Mohammedans are commanded to pray fiye times 
every day. 1. In the morning, according to some an hour, 

to 
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the Christians arc held at midnight; and many 
other such services they have, upon which it 
would be tedious to enlarge. 

The next passage, viz. But they have no 
desire to hear it. And since the word of God 
has been given to them precept after precept, 
they have been turned away, and are cast down — 
depressed — ^broken — gone astray — and have been 
taken,” heeds no explanation. That the Jews 
refuseS to receive or to hear the message of 
Mohammed, and that they were consequently 
despised, slain, and plundered by him, is too well 
known to need repetition here. 

In the second place may be considered those 
predictions which occur in the second section of 
the prophecy of Isaiah, viz. Si )n 

pvfl N*? : Nw nran 

nsj : ftp yjini iib] iih\ &c. (Chap. xlii. 
1, &c.) Behold my servant whom I assist, my 
chosen one, the approved of my soul. I will 
give my revelation to him, which he shall bring 
forth as a law for the nations. He shall not 
cry aloud; neither shall he acquire dignity^ for 
himself: neither shall his voice be heard without. 


to others half an hour before sun-rise. 2. A little after mid- 
day. 3. Some time between mid-day and sun-set. 4. An 
hour, or, according to some, half an hour after sun-set. 
5. Two hours at least after sun-set, before retiring to rest. 

* tib). The Moola has taken the verb intransitively, 
which will then give this sense. 
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He shall not break that which is small, nor shall 
he extinguish the half-burnt wick of cotton. In 
righteousness shall he bring forth his law*. He 
shall not become faint, neither shall he flee, 
until he shall have^ established his law in the 
earth. And for his bookf and laws shall the 
isles hope.'* 

The learned among the Jews have here 
spared no pains, in endeavouring to make this 
passage apply to any one rather than to Mo- 
hammed; but, by the providence of God, they 
have succeeded in nothing, but in betraying 
their intentions to falsify the Scriptures*: for the 
truth is, it can apply to no one else. As to what 
they have said on this passage, it is what they 
have said on many others ; but which cannot be 
proved, viz. that this, and every other Prophet, 
must descend from the Israelites, and follow the 
law of Moses ; and that any one differently 
circumstanced is to be rejected. They seem not 
to be aware, that it is expressly said of this 
Prophet, that he shall give a law for the nations : 
but, to give a law, and to follow the law of 
another, arc very different things. In the same 
way may it be shewn, that this prediction cannot 
apply to Jesus, who, as the Jews suppose, will 
appear about the time of the resurrection. For 


* will by no means bear this sense. 

'1* will not bear this interpretation. 
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Jesus^ according to both Jews and Christians^ 
was to follow the law of Moses. Some of the 
learned^ however, observing this, have applied 
the prophecy to Cyrus, the idolatrous king who 
succeeded Nebuchadnezzar jn the sovereignty 
of Babylon, and who sent the Jews back to the 
land of Canaan. The impropriety of this appli- 
cation is certainly too apparent to need refutation. 
No simpleton, one would think, could have been 
so silly as to suppose, that the person here said 
to be the chosen one of God, could possibly 
mean an idolater*. Of this kind, however, much 
is to be found in the Commentaries, of which 
we now take our leave, and return to the words 
of the Prophet himself. 

We say then, the prophecy under considera- 
tion cannot apply to Jesus, because it is said, 
that this Prophet shall not flee until he shall have 
established his law in the earth; which must 
mean, that he shall fight for the faith, but which 
cannot be said of Jesus. Besides, we shall make 
it appear hereafter, from the words of the Padre 
himself, that the law of Jesus was not completed 
till after his death ; and that this was then done 
by the Apostles. 

In the next verse it is said, that the isles 


* The Moola^ perhaps, was not aware that this same Cyrus 
is mentioned by name in the 45th chapter of this prophecy, 
and is there called the anointed of the Lord. 



should hope for his book ; which shews that this 
Prophet should be sent to all. But Jesus was 
sent only to the Jews ; and even the Christians 
allow that he wrote ^no book. The passage there- 
fore clearly applies .to Mohammed, who received 
a new law and revelation which he brought forth 
for all mankind. • He was moreover sent to all, 
and he fought for the faith with both infidels 
and heretics, nor ceased until he had established 
his law in every part of the earth. He became 
faint in no battle; nor ever betook himself to 
flight. He subdued the most potent and warlike 
Princes, and yet assumed no dignity whatever ; 
but would sit on the ground or ride upon an ass, 
or associate with the poor saints. His voice was 
never lifted up; and his law has pervaded the 
utmost boundaries of the earth, and even the 
islands of the sea. 

Immediately after this occur some reproofs, 
directed against the Israelites, and threatening 
their chastisement. Isaiah is then addressed to 
this effect. (Ib. v. 5.) am GOd who have called 
thee in righteousness, I will strengthen thine 
hands, and will preserve thee for a law to the 
people, and for a light to the nations : — to open 
the eyes of the blind, and to bring forth the slaves 
from bondage, and to deliver the prisoners from 
the dark prison. I am the God whose name is 
Jehovah*. I give not glory to another, nor my 
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praise to idols. The former things have come to 
pass ; those which are yet to come I foretel. Let 
them praise God. Let them sing a new song, 
and praise him from the corners of the earth, 
even the seas, the islands, th^ deserts, the cities, 
the houses, and the places which the children of 
Kedar do inhabit,'’ The text here is, 

That is, the inhabitants of Kedar, &c.” 
And those who inhabit the passages of the 
mountains shall cry out from the tops of the hills 
and heights, and shall give praise to God; yea 
his praise shall they teach among the islands.” 
After a few verses he proceeds (v. l6.) “I will 
bring the blind by a way which they have not 
known, and I will carry them by a highway which 
they have not perceived. The dark places which 
are before them will I enlighten ; and the crooked 
way will I make a plain. These words which I 
have spoken I will surely perform. Let all, there- 
fore, who make their refuge idolatry be ashamed 
and confounded, and who say to the molten 
images. Ye are 6or gods.” 

We now say, every one knows, that this 
Kedar was the son of Ishmacl, and his people, 
the Arab nation. The meaning of the above 
cited passage, then, is obviously this : that the 
foundation, upon which the song and praise 
should be established, whence the shouting and 
praise should be proclaimed from the heights — 
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the crooked ways become a plain — the ways which 
had before been unknown should be made 
straight — the law which should comprehend all 
others, and prevail throughout the world, which 
should reach to the islands and other parts of the 
world, should receive its origin wholly from the 
Arabs. And of tips no candid enquirer will ask 
for further proof. The prophecy, therefore, ap- 
plies to Mohammed the glory of Prophets, and to 
the Arab nation, as every one must see*. 

Ill another place (ib. v. 18 , &c.) it is said, 
O congregation of those who are in safety, 
blind and deaf, hear ye and see. There is none 
blind and deaf like my servant whom I have sent. 
He is devoted and obedient. Whatsoever he secs 
and hears, he believes that he neither perceives 
nor fully understands. But it is the will of God, 
through his righteousness, to magnify the Scrip- 
ture and to make it powerful.’’ 

We say, It appears from this, that the Prophet 
and servant of God here mentioned, no less than 
the people to whom he should be sent, was to be 
illiterate and unable to read : and it is known to 
all from the Koran, that this is a true description 
of Mohammed and of the people of his times. 


* It must follow from this reasoning that a Prophet and 
law must originate with every people of the earth ; for they 
are all called upon to sing, just as much as the inhabitants of 
Kedar are. 

T 



The Propliet proceeds (v. 22. &c.). This 
people is spoiled, plundered, uiid confounded : 
their young- men are concealed in houses : they 
are spoiled and plundered : neither is there any 
Saviour for them : there is no one to mediate 
for them. Who among* you is able to liear tins, 
to incline his ear, and at last to obey ? 

We remark, the plunder and destruction to 
which the Jews were subjected at the rise ol' 
Islamism is recorded in every history, and ac- 
knowledged by every tongue. The prediction 
that no one would take upon himself the oHice of 
mediator was literally fulfilled, when the Jews of 
the tribe of Koreida were put to death. For after 
they had violated a compact which they had made 
with Mohammed, and had joined those infidels 
and Jews who attacked Medina, they were sur- 
rounded and overcome by him, and afterwards con- 
demned to death. Upon this they rc([uested that 
the opinion of Saad might be taken, with whom 
they had formerly laid a confederacy, supposing 
that he would, on this account, intercede for tlieni. 
To this Mohammed assented, and sent for Saad, 
who, upon his arrival, instead of intcrcediiig for 
them, confirmed the sentence of the Proi)het, 
and they were every one slain. ^ And thus was the 
prediction of Isaiah literally fulfilled. 

The meaning of the concluding sentence. 


Ann. Moslem. Vol. t. p. 11. 
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viz. Who will at last obey is the same with 
the former part of the prophecy, where it has 
been said, The former things have come to 
pass : those which are to come I foretell to you. 
The learned Jews here say, that by //ir^ last 
Elias is meant, who is to be sent to them before 
the end of all things ; which is language without 
a meaning: for who can suppose that Elias is 
thus to be obeyed ?* 

In tlie same prophecy we have also the fol- 
lowing prediction (chap. xlv. v. 22. &c.) 

&c, to the end. That is, 

“ Look unto me, tliat ye may be saved all ye in- 
habitants of the earth ; for I am God, and there 
is no other. I have sworn by myself, the word 
has gone forth of my mouth in righteousness, and 
shall not return, that to me every knee shall bow, 
and by me every longue shall swear/' 

The meaning of this verse is, 1 will cause it 
so to come to ])ass, that all the inhabitants of the 
earth shall do me service ; and besides me they 
shall mention iio other God ; neither bear him in 
their memory, nor swear by his name. But, as 
this declaration failed of producing assurance, it 
was confirmed by an oath, saying, this word is 
true, it shall not return unto me, but shall cer- 
tainly come to pass. Now every one knows, that 
to serve God by bowing the knee has taken place 

* 1 find no Jewish commentator who says any thing of the 
T 2 


kind.. 
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at no time, and in no religion but in that of Mo- 
hammed Again, when it is said that “ every 
knee shall bow,” it appears that this Prophet was 
to be sent to all mankind. And there can be no 
doubt that, excepting Mohammed, no Prophet has 
yet made a claim to this eilect. 

Again, when it is said, By me every tongue 
shall swear,” the thing meant obviously is, the dis- 
pensation of Mohammed : for, in his law, it is 
absolutely forbidden to swear by any thing but 
God himself, not excepting the Revelation, the 
Prophets, and others of the elect. 

If it be replied however, that in this passage 
it is said, that every knee shall bow in the service 
of God, and that every tongue shall swear by 
his name, but that this has not yet come to pass, 
with respect to the revelation of Mohammed; and 
that all mankind have not yet received his re- 
ligion, We answer; It is true that Mohammed 
has made this promise; but he has also said, 
that it shall not come to pass till the latter days. 
Besides, there could be no necessity, that this 
should take place upon the first promulgation of 
his law\ And, since every particle of his law is 
now just what it was in his own times, it has 
been believed that, in this respect, it is similar to 
the Pentateuch, in which it is said, that God gave 
a promise to Abraham, viz. that his posterity 
should possess all the land from the river Nile 

* It certainly is not necessary to prove the falsehood of this. 
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to the banks of the Euphrates. This, however, 
did not take place till many years after the death 
of Moses, when the Israelites, after much diffi- 
culty, took possession of Canaan under Joshua. 
And, even then, thqy did not possess more than 
a half of what had been promised ; and this 
they soon lost. IJence it is, that the Jews, to 
this day, believe themselves to be the heirs of 
Abraham, and the real proprietors of the land 
of Canaan. In this case, God certainly g-ave 
a promise in the law, which has not yet been 
realized; and which, the learned Jews say, shall 
be fulfilled in the days of Messiah ; just as Mo- 
hammed has said his shall when his Vicegerent* 
shall appear. 

In the religion of Mohammed there seem 
to be some evidences of the truth of this ; for, 
day after day, new converts arc made in vast 
numbers to the faith of Islamism, from both in- 
fidels and heretics : nor has it ever happened, 
except in a very few instances, when some city 
or territory professing Islamism* has become de- 
pendant, that any one has become an idolater. 
But, it is matter for thankfulness, that the pro- 
gress made in Islamism is contrary to that of 
every other religion: for those tcrrilories which 

* This, as it has already been noticed, is to be the Imam 
Mehdi, who is to appear near the last day, when Jesus is to 
descend from heaven, and all the world to receive the faith of 
Mohammed. 
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were four, five, or more generations ago, in the 
hands of either the Jews or the Christians, arc 
now filled with a population professing the re- 
ligion of Mohammed. 

The meaning of this passage, however, might 
be, that his law requires all who serve him to 
bow the knee ; which would not necessarily imply 
that all men should receive his law ; but only, 
that his law, contrary to those of other Prophets, 
who were sent to some particular tribe or nation, 
should be intended for all. 

In the next place, wc come to the passages 
occurring in the 43d chapter of the same pro- 
phecy, which will confirm the interpretations of 
those already adduced. A few verses from the 
beginning the Prophet proceeds thus : (v. 8.) 

I will bring forth two nations, the blind which 
have eyes, and the deaf which have ears. All 
people shall be assembled together, and they 
shall gather the nations together. Who among 
them shall make known these things? Who 
shall cause them .to hear the former things ? Let 
them give their testimony; let them declare the 
truth ; yea, let them hoar and aflirm that it is 
true. Ye arc my witnesses, saith God, and so 
is my servant whom I have chosen. Know there- 
fore and believe in me, and consider that 1 am 
Jehovah. Before me there was no great one, 
neither shall there be hereafter. I am God, and 
besides me there is no Saviour. I have made 
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known, mid I have saved, and I have declared, 
and there is no stranger among* you. Ye are 
my witnesses, saith God, that I am great.’’ 

VVe now say, by this prophecy is conlirined 
what has already been said upon that beginning 
with P (lichold iny servant, chap. xlii. 1. 

&c.) Besides, it contains a command to the 
children of Israel,* that they should give their 
testimony to the mission of the cliosen servant 
wlio should thus be sent. And that they should 
confess, when he appeared, that this is the very 
Propliet, who had been foretold by the ancient 
Prophets; of whom they had received intimation, 
and who was to be sent to all. And indeed, the 
whole of this chapter, as well as those which 
precede and follow it, nay, the whole prophecy 
of Isaiah, contains similar predictions, together 
with prohibitions, tliat the Israelites should not 
follow idols. And further, it must appear to every 
one, who considers these extracts, that God has, 
of his infinite mercies to his servants, commis- 
sioned the former Projihcts to caution men, that 
they should ever be attentive to the mission of this 
last great Prophet. Besides, every intelligent 
person must see, that it is requisite for the ex- 
hibition of such mercy, that this Propliet should 
be .so described, that people might, upon his ap- 
pearance, know him to be the person who had 
thus been promised, and accordingly, bear testi- 
mony to his mission- 
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Now the descriptions given in the ancient 
prophecies are these, i will put rny words into 
his mouth, — he sliall foretell future events; nor 
shall there be any thing like falsehood in his decla« 
rations, — he shall be descended from the children 
of Abraham, and from the bfethren of Isaac, — he 
shall draw the sword and fight for the faith, — he 
shall neither turn his back nor flee from the ene- 
my, until he shall have established his law among 
men, — his disposition shall be that of kindness and 
courteousness to all, and the like ; but nothing to 
the contrary. 

There can be no doubt, we believe, that these 
descriptions cannot apply to Jesus, although a few, 
cited by the Padre, which will hereafter be noticed, 
do : for all allow, that Jesus was not sent to all; 
and even our opponent himself, that he brought 
no written revelation from God. The Gospels now 
in the hands of the Christians, were not written 
till after his death, when the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to the Christians, is said to have descended 
and inspired the Apostles for this purpose. Besides, 
he never drew sword or fought for the faith ; 
nor did he establish any new law among mankind ; 
for he spoke of none but the law of Moses. Again, 
he was not a son of the brethren of Isaac, but was, 
by the mother’s side, descended lineally from Isaac. 
Nor is there any one, if you except Mohammed, 
to whom these descriptions will apply. For every 
serious enquirer after the truth, therefore, the fore- 
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going- extracts will he abundantly sufficient; and 
these will, at the same time, serve to shew, that 
the Padre’s assertions are false, and that, in reality, 
he is not making enquiry on the subject of 
religion. 

We do not deny, however, that there are 
several passages in the Scriptures relating to 
Jesus; but we say, that two persons have been 
predicted, and that the prophecies do not relate 
to Jesus alone. Hence will appear the sin of the 
Jews and others, who have concealed that testi- 
mony, upon which the ancient Prophets, in their 
days, dwelt as particularly necessary to be given ; 
and further, that both Jews and Christians have 
concealed and denied it. The Padre himself 
allows, that the Jews did this, with respect to 
Jesus : but we say, when it has once been shewn, 
that any set of men have willingly and wittingly 
kept back the truth, there can be no doubt, that 
the same persons would not hesitate to alter certain 
descriptions, as formerly given in the Scriptures. 
And when the Padre has confessed this of the 
Jews, with respect to Jesus, why can lie not also 
allow their further perfidy and impiety with respect 
to Mohammed ? There can be nothing more plain, 
in our estimation, than that any one, who will 
conceal the truth, would make no scruple whatever 
to alter or erase a few passages, where it is in 
his power to do so ; particularly when this would 
save him the trouble of having recourse to distorted 
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interpretations. It is certain, however, that it is 
now no longer in their power thus to corrupt or 
erase any parts of the Scripture; and hence, they 
have found it necessary to liave recourse to weak 
and far-fetclied interpretations, in order to obviate 
the objections which might arise respecting Jesus 
and Mohammed ; and to preclude the |)Ossibility 
of enquiry into the cause, why their ancestors 
refused to bear testimony to the missions of these 
Prophets. 

With respect to what has been said by the 
Padre, (p. 102), that if any one aflirm that the 
Scriptures have been corrupted, it is incumbent 
on him to shew, "M)y whom, by what means, and 
for w hat end, such corruptions have been made 
We answer ; those very persons who have corrupted 
the text in passages relating to Jesus, and wliere 
they had it not in their power to do so, have 
explained away the meaning, and thus substituted 
falsehood for truth, arc the same who have cor- 
rupted tl>c Scriptures in otlier places. And, as 
to the question, y by what means have they done 
this?” we say; botli at the same time, and by the 
same means, that the Jews corru])ted the Scriptures 
in one case, have they corrupted them in another. 
Wliatevcr the Padre says on this head, respecting 
the Jewish doctors, and of their corrupting the 
text, or explaining away its meaning, in the case 
of Jesus, we say the same in that of Mohammed ; 
because, in the first case, their act alVects the 
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Prophet of the Cliristiaiis. We now leave both 
the prejudiced and unprejudiced enquirer to him- 
self, having' selected as much from the Scriptures 
as will enable any candid person to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood. 

There^ are however^ innumerable other predic- 
tions in the ancient prophecies to the same elfect ; 
and lest those already given should not suffice, 
we will add a few more, in order to shew^ that 
the sole object of those revelations has ever been, 
to inform and to keep Inen in mind of the mission 
of the last Prophet^ and nothing else. In the fifty- 
first chapter, then, of Isaiah’s prophecy, (v. 4.) 
we have the following passage : 

nnin sirtxn 

liip 

* . That is, “ Give 

car to me, O my people, and let my nation hear 
me ; for a book of regulation shall go forth from 
me. My law will 1 establish for a light to the 
people. My righteousness is near to be revealed, 
even my salvation : and by tlie* strength of my 
arm shall the nations fulfil my law ; Por in me 
shall the nations hope, and for the strength of 
my arm shall they wait.” 

Rashi, a very respectable Jewish Commentator, 
has shewn, that by the word * (law) is meant 

^ In the MS. Hebrew extracts, 

^ivcii in the MS. in Persian characters, are full of mistakes, 

I take 
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a book wliich is given for prophecy. He has 
also sliewn, that all these wonders shall come to 
pass, and that what has been here promised, was 
all fulfilled in the times of Safa *. The passage 
in Zephaniah, however, to which he alludes, will 
be hereafter adduced, f Aben Ezra also, who is 
a Commentator of great repute among the Jews^ 
has said, that what is here predicted was fulfilled 
in Hezekiah, who is also mentioned in the pro- 
phecy ip*? Ip (that is. Mine upon line,’ Isaiah, 
ch. xxviii. 10. &c.) But we have already seen 
what the scope of that prophecy is, (p. 280.) 


I take for granted that this is one. The comment of Jlashi 
on the passage is, iim/l “ The words 

of the Prophets are (a part of) the law, or . 

* In the MS. |*Uj ' Ihishi in his 

Comment on this passage cites Zephaniah, ch. ii. v. f). 

natt; unb will turn to tliem a pure language. 
The word HSiy Safa, which signifies lip, the Moola has taken 
as a proper name, or rather as a title of Mohammed, wliich 
is the only way I can account for what he has said. 

f f can find notfiing of this kind in the Commentary of 
Aben Kzra on this passage; but on Isaiah, ch. xxviii. v. 1(), 17, 
in the latter of which the word Ip occurs, it is said : 

^D'' ’33.1 "iDNK? D''3i3n nVptyoi ip by fm 

: irrptn by boja in by pKn o onoiN tyi px ivsi 

that is, V. 27» “ 1 will also lay, &c.'" that is, “ to the line and 
to the Builder's plummet” by way of parable ; because it had 
before been said (v. lb.) “Behold 1 lay in Zion a stone.” 
Some say, therefore, that the stone here spoken of, by way 
of parable, means Hezekiah. — No one, however, so far as 
T have seen, has supposed that either Ip (a line) or 
fa lip) is to be understood as meaning a person. 
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SECTION VI. 

On certain Passages occliking in the Hook of Zepiianiau. 

It should be borne in mind that Zephaniah 
was a Proj)het of thd house of David, who lived 
during’ the latter times of the first temple. His 
book is but a short one, and it contains only tlircc 
chapters, which are filled with the predictions of 
what should happen to the Jews : namely, of their 
overthr')w, captivity, and return to Jerusalem : — 
of Jerusalem being again inhabited, — and of the 
great kings who arc also mentioned in the book 
of Daniel. In the third chapter of this book we 
have a passage (v. 8.) which may be thus trans- 
lated. Bec..use of the assembling of all nations 
on account of my law, I will set aside all kings, 
by pouring out my anger upon them, and the heat 
of my fury shall consume the whole earth.” After 
this it is said, &c. That is, 

I will bring to tlic nations a pure lip, that all 
may call upon the name of God^ and serve him 
in one way *.” From this passage it appears 
clearly, that this j Prophet should be the greatest 


* MS. which should probably be 

with one shoulder, as in the margin of our Bibles, the Hebrew 
word being QDtt;. 

t 1 must confess I can see no intimation of the mission of 
any Prophet whatever in this passage. 
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of all, and that he should be sent to all mankind. 
The same intimations are given still more in detail 
in the book of Daniel. 


SECTTOIN- Vll. 

* On thio Wkvelation of the Heurew Child. 

Of this there are two accounts, the first of 
which respects his history, which is as follows: 


111 the first volume of the RibliotJ 1 ecu llebneii of W'oiriiis, 
p. ()7, we liave the folloAvin;>* notice «)f tliis prophecy: 
Dm? 12 navjp M.c. prophdm Navlimmls. 

Kclupltn JiUi Pinchasy cpii vix iiatiis vuteni (‘i»it, statinupie 
iterum obiit, ex])licata, ex (jua locum Schalscheletit llakkabbala, 
p. 1-0*. a s(p \'i(le <1e hac prophetia »Schalschck‘th I lakkabliala, 
p. 40*, vS:c. 'fhe [lassage alluded to is tin's : mOVT ''D 

I'c-n Dn:3 'i n-n • 'jet m d'J!:’ "nn imi m's* 

mpy 'nni nT-on .w dj ‘?m ’.“n t-npi ‘?n.'! 

romnS r tnn:ii tnm DPip"? "inyji i-ian' 
eiam imsip'i -ij/'jn nt ’cena 

pra npn iN'ip Dbiym----niN'^3 nanP ^'nm ibw 

D'-:!:' "a’ 13 nci ayip 123 loi n2V2p s:*;- '•'i-ft -s “ 

in the year of the creation, and about 40. > iifter the 

destruction of tlie second tein])le, lived Rabbi Rhineas, a most 
pious and holy man. Ilis wile, whose name was Racliel, was 
also veiy pious, but she had no child. On tliis account they 
ofl’ercd i<p tJieir prayers to the Alnn"ht 3 s wlio heard tliem, 
i*or Rachel became jire^nant, and in the seventb month of 
tation, and on the fifth day of the iveck was this child born ; 
and tliey called Iiini Nahinan. As soon as lie Avasdiorn he 
fell down, anil began to .saj' strange tilings, i\:c. And people 
called him Xahman Ketupha of Kafar (’avham. He died at 
rile age of’ Pi years.” None of* the projihecies, however. 

})rcsently 



A certain learned and pious Israelite named 
Phineas had a wife whose name was Rachel. 
She was very infirm, exceedingly pious mid obe- 
dient, and withal, extremely heautifid. Her con- 
stant employment vv;p.s prayer to God tliat lie 
would grant licr a son ; and, in this her cries 
and tears were incassant. It once hapjicned that 
Phineas overheard the cries and sujiplications of 
his wife ; and, being much alVectcd with tlie cir- 
cumstance, he Joined her in making his petitions 
for a son. l^heir prayer was heard, and Rachel 
was soon observed to be pregnant. After six 
montlis’ gestation, a child of [lerfect form and 
beauty was ushered into the world, wliich hap- 
pened on Thursday the first day of October, in 
the 420th year from the destruction of tiie second 
temjile. From this time to the birth of Mohammed 
was a period of four and thirty years*. This 


presently to be noticed, nre to be Ibinid in tlie Schalsche- 
Ictli llakkablnila, nor in 0113' lia])]Mnical book that has hitherto 
liillen in niy Avay. I must .i;*ivc tJieni, tlierolbrc, as they 
occur in the IVrsiaii text. 

* If wc here take 120-4--> 'vt* have l>r> h for the number ol' 
V'cars iroiii the destrueticai of .Fcrusalcni to the birth of .Moham- 
med. According to Abulfcila, (Ami. Mos. vf)l. 1 . p. (k),) 
Mohammed was, at tlie {light from Mecca, in his .Oltli year. 
Therefore iri I< 1* .^>()iS. Uiit according to vVbulfcda 
From the destruction of tlic second temple to the flight of 
Moliammed .'i.OS years had elapsed. In the above account, 
therefore, tlierc must he a deflcieiicy of* /JO years. According 
to tile Schalschcleth llakkahbalaabove cited, this child was horn 
in the Mlath ytvir from the destruction of .Jerusalem- How 
to recvncilc these discrepancies I know not. 
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child was called Naliman, who, as soon as he 
was born, fell down and worshipped. When he 
had lifted up his head, he said. Above this fir- 
mament of the heavens which ye see, there arc 
nine hundred and fifty-five others. Above those 
is the firmament of living- creatures. Above these 
is there a high throne, and above this is there 
a throne of consuming fire. The attendants, 
moreover, upon this throne, no less than the 
throne itself, consist entirely of fire. When 
Phineas had heard this from the child, he gave 
him a strict charge to speak no more: — Be silent, 
said he, the child became silent accordingly, and, 
until he had attained his twelfth year, he spoke 
no more. 

Grief and lamentation was now once more 
the lot of Rachel. Would to God, cried she, we 
had had no son ! for he is at last become speech- 
less and dumb. It one day h.appencd that Phineas, 
returning from his school, entered his house; his 
wife, as it Avas her custom, waited on him, and 
washed his feet. On this occasion she had brought 
her child with her, and soon began to solicit her 
husband, with the greatest earnestness, that he 
would beseech the Almighty, cither to restore the 
child to his .speech, or take him from them. Phi- 
neas replied, you are desirous then that Nahman 
should be restored to speech; but when he is, he 
wdll utter such things as will amaze and terrify 
every one. Rachel replied. Pray then that he 
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may be restored ; but that when he is, he may 
utter none but dark and elliptical sentences. Phi- 
ncas placed his moutli upon the mouth of Nahman, 
and conjured him^ that he should speak nothing* 
but what was so elliptical as not to be understood 
until it should be fulfilled; and, upon this condi- 
tion, he allowed him to speak. When the child 
came to his speech he pronounced five prophecies, 
arranged according to the letters of the alphabet, 
all of which related to future events. He also 
foretold that his parents should bury him with 
their own hands, which came to pass ; for, after 
a short time, he died, and was buried by them 
in one of the villages in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, which is called Caphara Karam,* in 
the place wherein forty learned men of the Jews 
had formerly been interred. 

We now say, it appears from the context of 
these prophecies, ihat the object of this child was 
to predict the coming of Mohammed, and parti- 
cularly to describe him ; and further, to give inti- 
mations of what should come to pass frhm the 
time of his appearing to that of his vicegerent, 
and of the descent of Jesus the son f of Mary, 


* in the MS. but according to the SchaLscheleth 

Hakkabbala 


t III the MS. ^ j . wliicli should be , 

Sr " ■’ 


u 
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and of the resurrection of the dead. But, as it 
was not adviseable that these things should be 
thus made known, Phineas forbade his proceed- 
ing further. Many of his predictions, it is true, 
are not yet understood, yet enough has been 
made out, to enable any unprejudiced person 
to come to the conclusion, that they relate to the 
coming of Mohammed. Now, had the learned 
among the Jews given this book the consideration 
which it deserves, and had not had recourse to 
far-fetched interpretations, as it has been tlieir 
practice in other books, they must inevitably 
have abandoned the religion of their forefathers, 
and embraced that of Mohammed. But, as no 
such meaning as that which suited their preju- 
dices, could be extracted from the context, their 
next effort was to conceal the book ; and, in this 
they succeeded to such a degree, that not so much 
as a trace of it could any where be found. The 
object of which was, that people in general should 
not, from their usual candour in such matters, 
become acquainted with its contents, and desert 
their party ; or, that others, already in ])ossession 
of the truth, should not adduce it in their argu- 
ments against them. But, as the affairs of the 
world are regulated by another, a copy of this 
revelation was so preserved by the guardianship 
of the Almighty, as to be made the means of pre- 
.serving the followers of Ihe truth. Por, a shorf 
time ag(», a .lewish book, entitled '* Confirmafion 
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and Object/ (jyaiUj was carried to a print- 

ing' office* for the purpose of being printed. The 
manuscript of the above-mentioned work was con- 
tained in the same volume, and was printed with it, 
in consc(juence of the attestation of the learned 
respecting it. For it is one of the rules of the 
printing office, that^ until a book be found to be 
correct, and the learned have given a written attes- 
tation as to its accuracy, truth, and authenticity, 
it is not allowed to be printed. 

When this book, therefore, had passed through 
the press, it so happened that one of the copies got 
as far as the city of Yezd, and tiiere fell into the 
hands of the Moola Mohammed Ismael, who was 
one of the most learned men of his time. Indeed, 
from the consideration of the exceeding great 
accuracy and subtlety of his works, there can be 
no doubt, that he was the most accomplished and 
most learned of both ancient and modern times. 
After the Moola had spent much time and labour 
upon this work, he succeeded so far in discovering 
a great part of its meaning, as to* leave no doubt 
on the mind of any, that his interpretations were 
accurate. The drift of the remaining part still 


* AjU- literally, a moultl-housc; because, the letters 

used in printing are cast in rnoulds. Whether the Jews have 
printing offices in Persia, I know not. It is certain that they 
have at Constiintinople, and this book, of the title and eon- 
tents «)f which 1 have no other means of information, might 
have been printed there. 

1 . 2 
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remained undiscovered. After him, his distin- 
guished son Moola Haji Baba, who was also one 
of the most learned men of his day, spent much 
time in the investigation of this book; the result 
was, the interpretation of . many of the hitherto 
unintelligible passages; and, upon the whole, 
from the conjoint efforts of, both, many of the 
invaluable declarations of this book were brought 
to light ; and these learned men themselves re- 
ceived additional confirmation in the truth of 
Mohammed’s religion. 

The order of the book is this : In the first 
prophecy, the letter A takes the precedence : that 
is, it begins with A. The second with B. The 
third with G, and so on to the end of the alpha- 
bet.* In the second, the order is inverted ; that 
is, it begins with the letter T, and so proceeding 
through the alphabet, does not reach the letter A, 
because some verses are wanting. The third, 
fourth, and fifth prophecies, proceed in the same 
order with the first. And it is probable, that the 
second was once complete, but that some of the 
verses have, by some means, been lost; which, it 
is also probable, were more clear, on the missions 
of Mohammed and Jesus, than those which now 
remain. 


The order of the Hebrew alphabet is here observed. 



Thk second account ok the Revelation of the Hedkew 

Child, which is known aiviom; the Jews by the Puopiiecy 

OK lllLLEL. 

This prophecy contains predictions (beginning- 
in order) with all tho letters of the alphabet from 
A to T. The first of these is this : " A tribe and 
a people shall come*^ who shall put in motion^ and 
shall remove from their places, all people. (Much) 
destruction shall be brought about by the hand 
of the son of a slave girl.’ 

We remark, nothing can be more clear than 
that this relates to the rise of Islamism. The 
object of the passage, namely, ""They shall put 
in motion, and remove from their places, all peo- 
ple,” is this: that before the mission of Moham- 
med, there was no Prophet sent, who could be 
said to be commissioned to all, and who could 
remove all people from their places : for, if wc 
except the Israelites, who were the choscii people 
of God, and who had been more highly favored by 
him, than any other, there was no people who had 
received a revelation. Prophets, or a published law. 
They were all in the situation of brute beasts. 
The human intellect had hitherto suggested to 
them nothing as to the origin or end of things. 
But when they had arrived to such a state of 
proficiency, as to be able to comprehend some- 
thing of the nature of spiritual things, and were 
< npuble of being charged with the divine com- 
mands, the great Disposer of events commissioned 
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the last Prophet to all mankind, designating his 
office by the declaration, ^^We have not sent thee 
otherwise than unto mankind in general.” * So 
that he should call every one, without exception, 
to the true religion ; and, at the same time, ad^ 
monish them of the day of judgment, and of the 
things which should then come; to pass. 

Now, there can be no doubt, that the mission 
of Mohammed was not like that of Abraham, which 
was confined to the people of Niniveh, f nor to 
that of Moses or Jesus, who were sent to none 
but the children of Israel. The meaning, there- 
fore, of the passage, ^They shall put in motion, 
and remove all people from their places/ is this; 
that Mohammed should, by his divine teaching, 
force all jteople out from their places of ignorance, 
idolatry, and error, and bring them into the high- 
w^ay of knowledge ; nor should there one individual 
remain, who should not be moved and impelled 
towards the truth, although there should be some 
in possession of the truth in his times. 

The word which is here rendered 

* Sale’s Koran, Vol. tl. p. 280 . 

t This is contrary to the account given in tlie Rauzat 
Assafa, for there Abraham is said to have converted many 
to the true faitli in Babylon. TJie office of Jonah seems here 
to have been assigned by mistake to Abraham. 

J As J have not the Hebrew original at hand, I think it 
would be lime thrown away to make any conjectures on this, 
or any of the passages t(» be noticed hereafter, as cited from 
these prophecies. 
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destruction, is so translated in conformity vvitli the 
interpretations of the Jews. It comes^ however, 
very near the meaning of the Arabic word 
which also means destruction. From this passage 
it plainly appears, that at the rise of Islamisin 
there should be much destruction among* the 
people of those times, on account of the resistance 
which should be manifested to the cause of Mo- 
hammed : which indeed took place, with the tribes 
of Chaibar, Nodair, Coraida, and Cainocai, who 
were all Jews. * All the kings, moreover, of Persia, 
Greece, Turkey, and other places, were entirely 
subdued by the followers of Mohammed, just as 
it had been predicted by the prophet Daniel. 
Many of the cities, too, belonging to them, were 
entirely destroyed, and their temples overthrown. 
The cupola of the palace of Cosroe, we know^ 
fell down, upon the birth-night of Mohammed; 
and the mansions of great and splendid princes 
were destroyed by his few assistants and com- 
panions. 

Some of the learned among the Jews, how- 
ever, of the present day, translate the word 
by silence ; and, indeed, it is possible this may be 
the primary meaning of it, that is, it might mean 
the taking away of the contention and dispute, 

* For an acc*ouiil of the overthrow of these Jews, see 
Abiilfeda’s AnnalcN Moslcniici, ^ ol. I. pp. 8(S. 10*2. NO. 
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which every where prevailed before the rise of 
Islamism; foi% in the times of idolatry, every tribe 
and family were engaged with each other in per- 
petual dispute and strife. The circumstances of 
the tribes of Aus, Chazraj **, Coraida, and Nodair, 
are in the mouths of all ; they are also commemo- 
rated in the national poetry of the Arabs. But, 
upon the appearance of Mohammed, these con- 
tentions were laid aside ; the flame, which had 
hitherto administered to popular discontent, was 
eflectually put out. The great Disposer of events, 
moreover, so cemented the hearts of all to each 
other, that they seemed to be brothers of one great 
family. 

The passage may also allude to the silence to 
which the greatest of prophets had thus been 
reduced : for such is the degree of excellence to 
which his precepts lay claim, whether considered 
fundamentally or derivatively, that the most expe- 
rienced would not so much as venture to suggest 
any thing like their equal. Hence have the most 
intelligent beei\ reduced to silence, when brought 
into a situation to contemplate the greatness of 
his dignity and knowledge. 

Of the meaning of this passage : viz. By 
the hand of the son of a slave girl,” there can 
be no doubt; for every one knows, that Moham- 
med was one of the descendants of Islimael, who 


* Tribeh wh(» inhabited Mecca. 
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was the son of Hagar the slave girl of Sarah. 
It is clear, therefore, that the whole of this pas- 
sage relates to the last prophet. 

Passages beginning with the letter B. 

Our Mnola Haji Baba has said, that he has 
not fotind the word liJ in any Hebrew book, 
nor was it to be found in the Hebrew Dictionary, 
which was in his possession, — that his father had 
translated it by forgetfulness^ and that in some 
translations it was made .to signify to dig or root 
out. In a Persian translation, made by one of 
the Jewish doctors, it is made equivalent to 
destroy. And, whenever it means cither to dig 
and root out, or to destroy, the meaning is the 
same with that already given under the letter A. 
For then the sense will be, he shall desolate 
the loorld, or, he shall remove it from its place. 
But, if it be rendered by forgetfulness, it will 
agree exceedingly well with the context of the 
following verse, in which the word is trans- 
lated by (bichandanad) for the root 

* chandanidan means to remove, to 
offrighi, and to dig or root out from any place. 


* I'his word docs not occur in Kicharilsou’s Dictioiuiry, 
nor ill tlic Hoorliani Katia printed at Calcutta. 
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The meaning of the word {Karsha) is to 

drive away, or to a distance^ as given in the 
Shoreshim and as it occurs in the Pen- 

tateuch. Upon the whole then, the meaning of 
these two verses will be, that this son of a female 
slave shall forget the world*, and every thing, 
beside God, and especially worldly wealth. He 
shall stimulate and impel men to seek God, but 
shall remove the world far from himself, just as 
it is related in the traditions of his illustrious 
house ; namely , that when Gabriel brought the 
keys of all worldly wealth to him, with the mes- 
sage, that to accept of these would by no means 
diminish his dignity ; notwithstanding this he 
refused to accept of them, and said, 1 desire 
no such thing. For his law, is, we know, founded 
upon the necessity of piety and abstinence in this 
world. The meaning of the last two verses is 
this : he shall regulate tyrants, he shall break and 
overturn them. The meaning of which is too 
clearly applicable to the person of Mohammed, 
to stand in need of any explanation or testimony, 
as to its propriety. 

The above-mentioned Moola has said, that of 
the verses beginning with the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 7th letters of the alphabet, he had not hitherto 
been able to discover the meaning. In that begin- 
ning with the 8th, allusion is probably made to those 


Probably . 
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who were concerned in the elephant-war against 
, the temple at Mecca. For the meaning of them 
appears to be probably tliis : They shall bring 
an animal to destroy tlie holy liouse ; but he shall 
refuse to do so, and shall not destroy it.* The 
verses beginning with the 9 th, 10th, and 20th 
letters, also remain unexplained. 

The letter L. 

That is, On account of the breaking- of that 
door, which might have been closed^ no one may, 
by coming, arrive with a remedy, so that a king 
shall grow up.*' 

Our Moola Hliji Baba has said, that it is pro- 
bable these passages allude to the destruction of 
the temple at Mecca, as recorded in the history 
entitled the Carden of Purity, {\Lai\ for 

this temple was destroyed before the birth of 
Mohammed, and rebuilt five and thirty years 
afterwards, f 

It is the opinion of the author, that this 
relates to the breaking of the wall of the temple 

* For an account of this expedition, and of its miraculous 
and fatal termination, see Sale's notes on the 105tli chapter of 
the Alcoran. Maracci’s Koran, p. 822. Spec. Hist. Arab. pp. 
4()1. 571. See. 

t 'Fhe account is found in the sec'ond volume, under this 
date. 



at Mecca, and to the entering in ol‘ Fatima 
the daughter of Asad, who was the mother of 
Ali ; for to Ali is the name of king and com- 
mander exclusively given ; nor is that of com- 
mander of the faithful applicable to any one else. 
The breaking of the door, may allude to the 
breaking through of the wall. And, that no re- 
medy may have arrived, may allude to the cir- 
cumstances of Fatima ; for every one knows, that 
remedies are used by women in the time of child- 
birth. But as no one was acquainted with her 
case, no one thought of administering the usual 
remedies. When it is said a king shall grow up, 
allusion is made to the birth of Ali : for the title of 
king of the region, and of commander, is, as every 
one knows, always given to him. 


The letter M. 

- VlV 

That is to §ay, Mohammed the great, the 
potent, the powerful, who became the desire of 
wood, that he might subdue that which exists, and 
be all.* 

The translator above-mentioned has said, that 
the word lb (baya) is, in his copy, written with 


It is hoped the reader will excuse, in this and siniil<*ii; 
passages, the blind translation of a blind original. 
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an (^^) a, although he has translated it by desire. 
It might formerly have been properly written with 
an ain (y), but, as there arc many changes of 
this kind in the Hebrew language, and as the 
Jews are bound byjno laws of orthography, they 
have acquiesced in this translation. If, however, 
the word was originally written with a« a (k), 
and has undergone no change, the meaning of it 
certainly remains yet to be made out. As to the 
word [kalilid), it occurs in the sense of the 
whole, all ; also, the best of all ; also, a crown, 
in which sense it is synonymous with (Aklil). 
Each of these meanings have occurred to the 
learned among the Jews, who have asked ; Why 
have people called Mohammed a king, and not 
a prophet, apostle, or the like? since it is well 
known that he was no prophet. This, Iwwcver, 
is extremely erroneous ; for it is often found in 
the writings of the prophets, that the prophets 
themselves are styled kings. In the book of 
Deuteronomy, for example, in the 33d section, 
(that is, chap, xxxiii. 5.), Moses^ is called a king; 
and of this kind many others might be named. 
If, however, an objector has any doubt, let him 
enquire. 

It is probable that the words (Moham- 

med Kaya) should be considered as the subject- 
matter of the discourse, and to which the fol- 
lowing context should be referred. The meaning 
of the verse, however, on any supposition, w ill be. 
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that Mohammed is made to be the desire of wood, 
which is a title expressive of his goodness, and of 
his peaceable disposition ; for, in the Hebrew, 
the word loood is known to designate a person of 
a peaceable disposition. In the Pentateuch,* for 
instance, it is said, that when Moses sent the spies 
into the land of Canaan, and gave them a charge 
to enquire whether there was any wood to be 
found there, the learned have said, that the mean- 
ing is, they were to inquire whether there was 
any good in that land or not. Others have said, 
they were to inquire whether there was a good 
man there or not. 

% subduing that tohich exists is meant, the 
overthrow of the religions and ceremonies which 
took place at the time of Mohammed’s mission. 
The declaration of his being all alludes to his 
universal mission. It has also another meaning, 
derived from the principles of mysticism ; for the 
mystics say, that a perfect man, and one who has 
arrived at the utmost limit of perfection, may be 
said to be the whole world. 

The letter N. 

When he shall arrive, he shall give light. He 
shall also come for a sign of the resurrection. He 


Vunib. xiii. 
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shall be a warrior, having- come forth from the 
potter’s clay. 

The passage, ‘ When he shall arrive, he shall 
give light, is decisive against those who deny the 
mission of Mohammqd : for no land is enlightened 
but by the light of (his) revelation : ignorance and 
error being darkness, and not light. The meaning 
of the next passage is clear, for, to have come for a 
sign of the resurrection shews, that he was to be the 
last prophet. Or, the meaning might be this, that 
he should preach on the resurrection, which, it is 
well known, was peculiar to Mohammed. That he 
should be a warrior, and fight for the faith, needs 
no explanation. The last passage relates to Mo- 
hammed’s being of Arabian extract, and points to 
the place in the book of Daniel, where he speaks 
of the image, (chap, ii, 31 . &c.), and where the 
learned have shewn, that the phrase 
(v. 41 . miry clay), relates to the Arabs.* 


* It is true that both Saadias Hag^aon aiul Aben J'zra 
so apply it. The words of 8;iadias are Hpin D^^^ 

Kdom is as strong as iron ; hut rslimaol 
(that is, the Arab nation) is as a potslierd. Aben Ezra says, 

•3*1)7021 n"iiD 2 n’D^Di ‘isyottT' nty on 'nyisNi Theti)e8 

are the princes of Ishniael, wdiose kingdom is in both the East 
and West. 
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That is, he shall establish the word, and praise 
and thanksgivings. He shall proceed ; he shall 
cut off; and the soul of the* leader shall come 
forth. His establishing the word shews, that the 
inimcle of Mohammed should consist of written 
composition^ which he should bring to such a 
degree of perfection, as to be firmly established, 
so that the eloquence of the eloquent should not 
in the least affect its foundations, — such should 
be the fluency of his address, as utterly to pre- 
clude the possibility of imitation by human powers; 
and in which, no change should ever take place. 

His proceeding and cutting off, probably alludes 
to the victories he should obtain in battle, or, to 
the passing away of the glory of former religions 
and laws, and to the cutting off of that line of 
connection which united the ancients and moderns, 
in this respect. The soul of the commander com- 
ing forth might mean, the killing of those leaders 
and generals of armies, who fought with Mo- 
hammed : or, it might allude to the appearing 
of his person, which was the soul, and spirit, and 
intellect of all created things ; as he himself has 
said, ‘that the first thing which God created was 
iny spirit and intellect.* Now, according to the 
opinion of tin* Soofi Doctors, the first inlelled. 
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on account of the simplicity of its essence, neces- 
sarily comprehends all intellect, and all other 
inferior substances. 

The letter Ain^ (j?). 

^[sts. 

That is, ^ He sfiall cover and drive away mis- 
fortune. He shall destroy idolatry. He shall 
become ruler of the heavens, and he shall pass 
away.* The meaning of his covering and driving 
away misfortune, is probably this, the putting 
aside of those misfortunes, and the (|iicnching of 
those flames which every where spread death, ruin, 
and distress, before the mission of Mohammed. 
For, during the times of ignorance, mankind were 
universally suflering from various misfortunes and 
injuries; but when he appeared, these vanished. 
Perhaps it may also allude to the law and religion 
of Mohammed, which were manifestly much more 
light, and easy of performance, than those of former 
times ; and to his taking away all the difficulties 
of this description, under which mankind formerly 
laboured. 

When it is said, "he shall destroy idolatry,’ the 
meaning is clear ; for this was effectually done by 
Mohammed : the number of idols which he broke, 
whether in Mecca or elsewhere, being almost in- 
numerable. The last jiassage alludes to his ascent 
to heaven. 


X 
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The letter F, 

By (fakhar) is here meant a Potter^ which 

in Arabic (jbc?) has the same meaning*. The 
meaning* of the whole will then bc^ ^ He shall be 
(descended) from the Potter. He shall make the 
children of the idolaters great, lie is designated 
by (line upon line. Isaiah xxviii. 10). He 
is altogether joyful.’ 

The first clause here shews, that this per- 
sonage should be an Arab, as it has already been 
shewn from the book of Daniel, (p. 319). The 
meaning* of the second is exceedingly plain and 
clear ; for, after Mohammed had conquered 
Mecca and some other places, and had slain all 
those idolaters, who refused to acknowledge his 
sway, he made no scruple in conferring the 
greatest honors on their children, so that they 
all became great men, and held posts of the first 
distinction ; aK of which came to pass, solely, 
by his means. 

In his being designated by (line upon 
line), allusion is manifestly made to the prediction 
of Isaiah in the 28th chapter of his prophecy ; for 
in that chapter alone does the word occur. The 
scope, therefore, of this child’s prediction is, that 
this same Mohammed is designated by (line 
upon lino) in the prophecy of Isaiah, which we 



have already cited, translated, and explained, 
(p. 280, &c.) In this book, therefore, both the 
person, and the circumstances attending him, 
which the child had in view, are manifest and 
clear : for, independpnt of his characteristics, we 
here have his name. And hence the meaning* 
of Isaiah becomes clear and definite. And, in 
truth, no candid enquirer will require any thing 
in addition to these passages, on this question. 
In the book of Aruch, which is one of the Hebrew 
dictionaries, it is said, that the word wae, 
is used in circumstances of grief and distress ; 
but wall, in those of joy and delight.* We 
have, therefore, left the fourth clause of the pre- 
diction unexplained, the sense being sufficiently 
obvious. 


The letter Sad. {jo, Heb. y). 

The meaning couched under the first member 
is this, ^ The light shall be delayed,' which pro- 
bably alludes to Mohammed's turning the Sun 


* This is a Rabbinical Dictionary in high estimation among 
the Jews. The passage in question is found under the root m , 

it is this: nott? m 'll <£^“''’3 prri'' pT-; 

i. c. Rabban Johanan explains woi, as a particle of grief, 
but m wah, as one of joy. The last word .js> in this pro- 
phecy is probably alluded to. 



back in its course ; * or, to his dividing the Moon ; 
or, to the decline of the power of the faithful, and 
to the rise of that of the heretics ; or to the fury 
of the Califat. But, in any case, this is one of the 
doubtful verses, and of which the exact meaning 
has not yet been discovered. The same is the 
case with all the other interipediate prophecies, 
till we come to the letter T (n, the last of the 
alphabet) which seems to allude to the appearance 
of the last Imam, Mehdi; for it thus proceeds: 
' The hour shall come when righteousness shall 
prevail ; and prophecy shall multiply, which shall 
proceed and fill every land.’ 


THE SECOND PROPHECY, 

Proceeds in an inverted order, with respect to the 
first, that is, it begins with T (ii), and proceeds 
backwards as far as P (s). 

The letter' T.f (n). 

That is, ' Nobility and greatness shall be mag- 
nified : and those things which have been closed 
shall be opened.’ The meaning of this is obvious, 
and alludes to the times of the last Imam. 

See jiagcs 68 — 71- 

t In the MS. iWl *^^ 9 ^ which i.s, no doubt a mistake, 
foiP. the fir.^t word commences wdth T. 
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The letter Shin. Heb, ttf). 

. ^Ia.xw« liU^ \j\c. Uxlt^ >Ujum 

Six desirous persons (shall come), these shall 
fall into difficulty, difficulty after difficulty. The 
movers shall fall into trouble. 

The letter R. 

. LumJ^ ImiUj 

They shall ftll into trouble difficulty and 
pain; they shall be rooted out and be dimi- 
nished. 


The letter Q. (j, Heb. p). 

. LcJu J^\i jXXuL< Laxail 

He shall be cut off by a dagger from behind, 
on the bank of a river, in the desert, like one 
tempted shall he be taken. And the marriage 
night. 


The letter Sad. Heb. v). 

. [xjUjlLmj \cyxjjjj 

The coloured tents, the habitations of son’s 
sons, shall be consumed. Their own (relations) 
shall be made known. (It shall be) known that 
they have been biought up in delicacies. 



It is sufficiently clear^ that all these passages 
relate to the affair of Karbela.* These six illus- 
trious persons were the great heads of the Martyrs. 
They also relate to those who attached themselves 
to the other companions of Mohammed^ and had 
become his followers. The ilieaning of ‘ being cut 
off by a dagger from behind/ is, the beheading 
of the leader of the martyrs. ' The story of the 
marriage night, and of the bride, is that of 
Kasim I bn Hasan, f The last part of the verses 
relates to the Haram, that is, to the tents of the 
grandchildren of the prophet, •being taken and 
burnt. From the letter F, to the end of the other 
three prophecies, nothing has yet been made out. 


SECTION vm. 


On those Passages in the Gospels which relate to the 
COMING OF Mohammed. 

Of these one is found in the fourteenth chapter 
(of that by St. John, ver. l 6 , 17^ &c.) the mean- 
ing of which is as follows: Jesus says to his 
disciples, 1 will request my God that he give you 

* Nom d'une Carapagne,” says M. dTIerbelot, “ de Tlraque 
Babylonienne ou de la Chaldee, pruche de Cuufah, et a TOcci- 
dent de la Ville, noxnmee Casr, Ben Hofmrah. Ce lien est 
fameux par la mort, et par le sepulcre de Houssain, fils d*Ali, 
qiii y fut tue, en combattant centre les Troupes d’lezid, fils de 
Moavie, qui lui disputoit le KJialifat, &c. 

t This alludes to some traditionary talc respecting the last 
iiiiuin Meliai, which has not yet fallen ui my way. 
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the paraclete, that his law may always be with 
you : and the paraclete is the spirit of righteous- 
ness and truth.*' Now, the word paraclete, in their 
language means, a discoverer of secrets, and so it 
occurs in the fifteenth chapter: But the paraclete 
is the Holy Spirit whom my Father will send in 
my name/* that is, in the name of prophecy, "Hhat 
he may teach you all things ; and he shall bring 
my sayings to your remembrance. And I warn 
you of his coming before he comes, that when he 
comes you may join him and believe.” Again, in 
the sixteenth chapter, 1 now speak for your sakes 
the word of righteousness and truth, which is this. 
It is good for you that I go from you. For, if 
I go not to my God, the paraclete will not come 
to you : but I go that I may send him.’* Again, 
When the spirit of righteousness and truth shall 
come, who is the paraclete, he shall instruct and 
teach you, and shall lead you to all good qualities. 
Because, he shall not speak of himself, but what he 
shall speak, he shall speak from God.** 

. Now, it must appear to every unprejudiced 
person, that he, who is here promised by Jesus, 
can be no other than Mohammed. Who was the 
seal of prophecy ,* — the person who spoke the 
word of righteousness and truth ; — who, far re- 
moved from mere opinion or surmisings, was the 
revealer of secrets, and the rcpeller of misfor- 
tunes; — endued with the most gracious disposi- 
tion, and with properties the most perfect:— the 
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most valuable of mortals; — claiming for himself, 
that he spoke nothing but by divine inspiration ; and 
that he knew all things according to their several 
natures and properties. Besides, our very oppo- 
nents, nay, the most intelligent of every country 
are agreed, that no one since the times of Jesus, 
if we except Mohammed, has yet appeared, to 
whom this character can apply. 

The opinion moreover, that some one is to 
come hereafter, as the Jews say; or, that this 
passage means the Holy Ghost, or his descent 
upon the Apostles, as the Christians say, is very 
far from truth. 

As to the opinion of the Jews, it is founded 
upon the presumption, that no person posses- 
sing such qualities as these, can appear from 
any other family except that of Isaac ; for they 
say, that neither Ishmael nor his children can be 
so circumstanced, that the Almighty should make 
choice of any such person from among them, so 
as to give him a prophetic commission to all. 
But, say they, ,as Mohammed is not from Isaac, 
but from Ishmael, therefore the person promised 
has not yet appeared ; but shall appear hereafter. 
Prom what has been said, however, the reader 
must see, that this is contrary to the express 
declarations of the holy Scriptures : for, the clear 
and obvious meaning of the ancient prophecies is, 
that he should appear from among the descendants 
of Ishmael. 



Witli regard to the opinion of the Christians, 
every one, who has made any progress whatever 
in the knowledge of divine things, or any ap- 
proaches towards spirituality, very well knows, 
that neither the descent of the Holy Ghost, nor 
union with him, is*at all possible. And, further, 
that properly to understand the true character 
of such an attainment, requires a nature, in some 
respects changed, and is therefore not within the 
reach of common capacities ; but is the peculiar 
privilege of the favored few. In the gospels, 
it is true, addresses are always delivered in the 
plural number; which, when speaking to many, 
is allowable, as it also is when speaking to people 
of rank. Still, there can be no doubt, that what 
is allowable, no less than what seems to be so, 
when manifestly implying impossibility, must not 
be so interpreted as to oppose the truth. 

In the second place, the Holy Ghost cannot 
be said to have a law; but to be the giver of 
the law to the prophets. But in the gospel, 
above cited, it is said, that he^has a law; and 
that his law shall endure for ever.* 

In the third place, it is said, that his coming 
is more convenient for you, than my being with 
you is, which, (if applied to the Holy Ghost}, 
contradicts common sense; for, the existence of 


* It is rather uiifortiinatc tor this conclusion, that nothing 
about law occurs in the whole chapter. 
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a Prophet, who is a man, is, on account of the 
excellencies of his properties and person, better 
adapted to the wants of mankind, than an open 
revelation of the Holy Ghost could be. And, 
hence it is, that the Almighty has always sent 
Prophets taken from among* men. 

In the iburth place, it is said, until I g*o he 
will not come. Now, if the Iloly Ghost had been 
meant, his coming* could have implied no difficulty 
as to the contemporaneous existence of Jesus : on 
the contrary, the presence of the teacher is ever 
found to facilitate the progress of the pupil, and 
to accelerate his progress, by stimulating him to a 
greater exercise of divine love. We find, however, 
from the Padre’s third tract, that he submits to 
no exercices of self mortification, and that he has 
not made the least progress whatever in the 
knowledge of things relating* to the soul; and 
further, that he is bound by no tie relating either 
to its salvation or destruction. We have read, 
however, some of the books of the Christians, and 
we find, that soipe of them are acquainted with 
religious experience ; and that they have followed 
this up, and do so still, upon principles of sound 
reason. But our Padre acknowledges neither the 
principles nor the observances of others, who are 
of his own communion : and, indeed, openly 
denies the existence of any law, even that gene- 
rally acknowledged by other Christians. With 
such an one, therefore, subject lo no law, and 
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acknowledging no observances whatever, it must 
be perfectly useless b) contend. 

There is a passage in the Psalms to this eftect. 

‘ Bind on thy sword great and mighty man. Since 
thy law is coupled with reverence, thy hand, arm, 
and spear have becoirfe sharp, and all nations shall 
be subjected to thy controul/ Ps. xlv. 3, &c. 
David has also said, ^Send a lawgiver O God, 
that men may know that Jesus is a man, and 
not a God.^' Of this kind there are many clear 
intimations in the writings of the ancient prophets, 
which cannot apply to the person of Jesus; but 
to cite more of these will be useless : nor will any 
unprejudiced reader require it. But, as the Padre 
had said that there was no mention of Mohammed 
in the holy Scriptures, (p. 102), we have cited the 
foregoing passages ; and further, that it might 
be seen that his arguments are unfounded, or, that 
he has not read the prophecies at all. 

We have already said, that descriptions, such as 
the foregoing, of the properties and person of Mo- 
hammed, are much more certain in their application, 
than the mere mention of his name would have been, 
as is also the case with those which relate to Jesus. 
But, the reader now knows that Mohammed has 
been mentioned by name; and that this occurred 


* Ps. ix. 20, is, I suppose, the passage in view, but 
how falsely the citation is here made, the reader need not 
be Intbrined. 



in the gospels themselves in his times. For, had 
this not been the case, how could he have said 
in the Koran, (chap. 6l.), ‘One shall come after 
me whose name is Ahmed/ Now, had this not 
occurred in the gospels, surely he never could have 
dared to make such an assertion openly, which, 
indeed, no person in his senses would ever have 
attempted. For, at that time, there were perhaps 
a hundred copies of the gospels in the house of 
every Padre. These, would, of course have been 
produced, and shown to every body, as being the 
easiest way possible of convincing them of the 
falsehood of Mohammed’s claim. It appears, 
therefore, that what has been so boldly advanced 
in the inimitable Koran, did once exist in the 
gospels. The Padre, however, after asserting 
that no mention is made of Mohammed in the 
Scriptures, proceeds thus : ‘ If it be replied that 
the ancient prophecies have been corrupted, we 
say, this is a mere pretence which ought not to 
be regarded, unless it can be shewn, by whom, 
by what means,, and for what end, such corruptions 
have been made,’ (p. 102), 

We reply, first, that there was no necessity, 
whatever, that Mohammed should be mentioned by 
name in the prophecies : the only thing necessary 
was, a good description of him. For, had his name 
been mentioned, any one, acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the scriptures, might have so named one 
of his sons ; and this son might afterwards have 



made a claim to prophecy : yet no one would say, 
that this name, joined to the claim made, would 
have been proof sufficient that he really was a pro- 
phet. It follows, therefore, that to have mentioned 
Mohammed by name, would have been far from 
decisive: contrary to what would have been the 
case had he been mjnutely described, for then, the 
description could have suited no other person : and, 
that he has been thus described, we have already 
given proof sufficient. 

We have shewn, secondly, that in the prophecy 
of the Hebrew child, Mohammed is mentioned by 
namc."^ And, thirdly, Mohammed is described, 
just as Jesus is by the title of Messiah or spirit 
of God, by many titles, such, for instance, as 
(line upon line), the paraclete, and the Holy 
Spirit, which are now found in the writings of the 
ancient prophets. Nor is Jesus mentioned by 
name in any of the ancient prophecies, but under 
the title of the Messiah, which has the same mean- 
ing* with the word Christ.f And this is a title, 
•and not a name, of that personage. 

Fourthly, it is not incumbent on us to shew 
who has corrupted the Scriptures : our position 


* In the MS. ^ joj , which must be 

an error of the copyist, for j ^ ^ jtoi > as the 

name occurs, p. 4i3. MS. 
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will be sufficiently established, and our opponent 
refuted, by shewing the origin of the corruption 
itself: for the same arguments which go to prove, 
that Mohammed was mentioned in the Scriptures, 
will also prove, that they |mve been corrupted, 
and, at the same time, that the assertion of the 
Padre is false. In this case, h will not at all be 
necessary to shew, who was the author of this 
corruption : nor, further, will it be necessary to 
name, either the time, place, or means, by which 
this was eflcctcd. Every time and means which 
could have been employed, might have been em- 
ployed ; and whether done before, at, or after, 
the times of Mohammed, the motives for doing so 
were ever in existence, every one of which con- 
sisted in irreligion. Besides, this disposition, ac- 
cording to the manifest declarations of the scrip- 
tures, has always prevailed among the learned 
of those, to whom the Scriptures had been sent. 
And more especially would this be the case, when 
a new prophet had been commissioned to all man- 
kind, who should proceed to abrogate all former 
religions and laws. For, in such a case, the 
learned would be reduced to the same level with 
the unlearned, both being compelled to commit 
to memory the precepts of the new religion. This 
would deprive the learned of their display of 
worldly learning ; and the consequence would be, 
the rejection of such prophet. The same still 
holds good among the majority of the learned ; 



who, upon meeting with a man more learned, 
pious, or virtuous than themselves, lose no oppor- 
tunity of asserting the contrary, lest, indeed, he 
should become possessed of that popularity, which 
they have in view. ^ To suppose that this is not 
the fact, is to suppose what is manifestly false ; 
and much more wpuld it be so in the case of the 
Padre ; for the Christians commonly affirm, that 
the learned among the Jews, universally did, upon 
grounds the most iniquitous and unjust, conceal 
the truth, when Jesus appeared among them ; and 
not only did they explain away the real force of 
the Scriptures relating to him, but corrupted many 
of them.* It is a fact established by experience, 
that when any one has to contend with a man of 
God, no scruple is made in transgressing the 
bounds of truth ; and, if this is the case, what 
difficulty can there be in supposing, that when 
Mohammed appeared, the Scriptures relating to 
him were corrupted. But, if we allow, that to 
have corrupted the Scriptures when Mohammed 
appeared, would have been useless; or, that no 
such corruption took place, still our opponent 


* It is true that many Christians of ancient times, Justin 
Martyr, Origen, Augustine, and others did make this asser- 
tion. And some, particularly those of the school of Kennicott 
and Hutchinson, still assert the same. The far greater part, 
however, of the learned of Europe, hold a very different doc- 
trine: namely, that no wilful corruption of the Holy Scriptures 
has ever taken ))lace. 
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himself allows that the Jews did this^ and at 
a time much nearer to that of the Prophets, and 
when people were much better acquainted with 
the facts related^ and consequently, when it 
would have been much more, difficult to succeed. 
Now, if this be the case, where can be the ab- 
surdity of supposing, that, among a people, far 
removed in point of time from the Prophets, and 
when ignorance every where prevailed, — when no 
Prophet was to be found, and the few virtuous men 
then in existence were driven into deserts and 
corners, and the learned every where engaged in 
disputes and squabbles — where, we say, is the 
absurdity of supposing that this actually took place ? 
To insist upon the contrary, must, to use the words 
of our opponent himself, (p. 80 ), be for no other 
purpose than that of mere dispute. 

The Padre says, in the next place, (p. 102 ), 
It appears from the Koran itself, that up to the 
time of Mohammed, &c.’' (to p. 104 , line 12 .) 
We answer; in the first passage cited, the phrase 
upon which the *proof is made to depend, that no 
corruption had taken place in the ancient prophecies 
till the time of Mohammed, is this, namely, pure 
books.^ Although we never use the first of these 
words (i— fl^) with reference to the books of the 


j\j and 




as occurring in the MS. I take to be 


incorrect, and read wUJu and jSj . 

P j -y 
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ancient Prophets, nor the second in the 

sense of incorrupt. To take both therefore in 
that sense can never be allowed. For the com- 
mentators take the first (that is, ) to mean 
the Koran, because it comprehends all that is con- 
tained in the books (of Scripture), nothing* being 
more clear than thajt our Prophet had never read 
these books ; and not only so, but, that he forbade 
their being read or copied. The meaning of the 
passage then is this, that the unbelievers, among 
those who possessed the Scriptures, no less than 
others of the infidel tribe of the Koreish, remained 
firm in their unbelief, until Mohammed had ap- 
peared, and invited them to receive the faith ; and, 
that some, who left their former ways, were 
blessed with it. 

Now, what proof is there in all this, either 
that the Scriptures of the Prophets had been 
corrupted, or that the contrary was the fact? 
The meaning of the verse following, namely ; 
' Neither were they unto whom the Scriptures 
were given divided among themsblves, until the 
clear evidence had come unto them,^ * is mani- 
festly this ; They who had received the law and 
the gospel, were not divided among themselves, 
nor did they differ respecting the person of Mo- 
hammed, until a clear decision had appeared 
against them, in his person. That is, before his 


* Sale, Vol. II. p. 494. 

Y 
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mission they were agreed in acknowledging him ; 
but, after it, some joined him, others became 
infidels, and persevered in rebellion and a denial 
of the truth. And, as they had been unanimous 
in acknowledging his mission, there could then 
have been no motive for corrupting the Scrip- 
tures ; because this must have been founded upon 
a wilful denial of the truth. 

But further, to corrupt (any composition) is, 
according to the most usual acceptation of that 
expression, and as the author of the Soorah ^ has 
clearly shewn, rather to remove a word from its 
place, than to change it for another, or to abbre- 
viate it; or, so to explain its meaning away as 
to give the context a meaning entirely different. 
Now, if those who had received the Scriptures, 
have not done the first of these things, there can 
be no doubt that they have done the second, as 
is the case in the phrase (line upon line) : — 
in the passage relating to the revelation of God 
on Mount Paran, and in that respecting the Pa- 
raclete, the spirit of righteousness and truth ; in 
all which they have given far-fetched, foolish and 
weak interpretations, contrary to facts, and ihe 
obvious meaning of the context, as we have al- 
ready shewn. 

It is also well known, that irreligion and a wisii 
to conceal the truth are not always necessary to 


* As in the Calcutta edition 



bring about a corruption of the Scriptures; for 
this might also be done in the process of translating 
from one language into another^ either by mistake 
or inadvertency. For, it has often happened in 
the process of translation, even in the first instance, 
that the meaning of a passage has, by substituting 
words not strictly synonymous with those in the 
original, been entirely lost. What then must be 
the case, when the translations are in various lan- 
guages, and have been made at different times? As 
the Padre declares has been the case, (p. 103 ). 
But the truth is, there is no difference of opinion 
among the Christians, as to the fact of their having 
altered the originals of the gospels ; and, indeed, 
it is said to be stated in some of their books, that 
this has been done about a do/en times ; but as such 
account has never fallen under our observation, 
we have doubted of the truth of its accuracy. Upon 
the whole, however, as they have, times innume* 
rable, both destroyed and burnt thousands of the 
copies of the gospels, which they did not think 
it prudent to disperse, and havfe fabricated four 
according to their own modes of thinking*, and 
dispersed them, who can doubt that they would 
have taken out the name of Mohammed? Or, that 
when they have been convicted of such flagrant 
instances of corruption, they would have hesitated 
in this particular case? For it must have been 
a thousand times more difficult to burn the gospels 
than to change the readings, — than to explain their 



meaning away by substituting words nearly sy- 
nonymous^ or to change the proper name of Mo- 
hammed for that of the Paraclete, which after all 
can apply to none but him. 

The Padre^ however, has said, that this can 
only be probable, and that probability never 
amounts to demonstration, with the most discern- 
ing. Be this as it may, circumstances do often 
happen contrary to appearances, and what is con< 
trary to appeamnce, is, without doubt, impro- 
bable ; but it may not therefore be contrary to 
fact. What then if this, which is . not indeed im- 
possible, may have come to pass, notwithstanding 
appearances to the contrary ? That is to say, that 
notwithstanding the length of time which may have 
elapsed, — the number of copies in circulation, — 
the differences of opinion on religious matters, — 
and the want of evidence that they conspired for 
the purpose of corrupting the Scriptures, they 
have, nevertheless, corrupted them ? For the 
differences among the Christians, — the length of 
time which had •elapsed, and the multitude of 
copies in circulation, were not greater than those 
among the Jews. How, we ask, does it happen 
that, notwithstanding the thousands of years that 
had elapsed with them, they succeeded in conspi- 
ring for the purpose of explaining away those pas- 
sages which related to Jesus, and which, according 
to the Padre, can relate to no other person ? 

The reader knows, that we have proofs in 
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our hands of the name of Mohammed bavins' tffr- 
merly existed both in the law and the gospels; 
and, that the learned of these communities have 
taken it out, still more convincing than the fore- 
going, which are these. It is expressly said in the 
Koran, that when it was first revealed, the name 
Ahmed appeared in the gospels ; and we know 
that it is not to be found there now. If therefore 
this name had not then occurred in the gospels, 
what better proof could have been required of the 
falsehood of Mohammed’s claim, than to have pro- 
duced the copies of the Scriptures, both new and 
old, at the time the claim was made? Most of 
Mohammed's companions had constant intercourse 
with the Jews and Christians of those times: and 
the less honest part of the learned were daily 
engaged in proposing doubts to the people, as 
to his character. Many of his followers, too, 
were well acquainted with the languages in which 
the Scriptures had been written, particularly those 
who had formerly been Jews or Christians. Now, 
how could it have happened, upon the supposition 
that this name did not occur in the Scriptures, 
that Mohammed should, nevertheless, cite it as 
being found there? And that he should then have 
dispersed his hook containing this declaration, and 
proposed rewards to those who read and copied 
it, unless, indeed, he bad been a madman, which 
our opponent, however, will not allow ? For he 
and many others have no hesitation in affirming, 
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tRkt, as far as worldly matters went^ he was a 
General of uncommon penetration and judgment. 
We ask^ how could any intelligent person have 
so far committed himself, as to have put it in the 
power of every simpleton flatly to contradict him ? 
Let the candid reader judge whether this impro- 
bability^ or that of the Padre is the greater : or^ 
whether both^ at leasts are not equally great, 
and therefore likely to stand or fall together. 
If^ however, he has any thing more to offer on 
this point, we shall be glad to hear it. 

Again, the number of translations of the Scrip- 
tures, which had been made, should be considered 
as a means of corruption, rather than a proof that 
no corruption had taken place. But, as the Koran 
has not been so translated, it still retains its ori- 
ginal purity. The Padre, however, proceeds: 
(p. 104), '^But, if it be said, that mention is 
really made of Mohammed in these prophecies, 
we answer, this ought to be shewn in such a way 
as to leave no doubt of the fact." We answer, 
the proofs already given to this point, and to 
which no well grounded objection can be made, 
also shew, that, in those passages, no other per- 
son, even now, can possibly be intended : and 
to these the reader is referred, (i. e. §. 4. p. 269, 
&c.) 

Another objection, as stated by our opponent, 
to the mission of Mohamtned, is, '' His having- 
wrought no miracle," we now say, continues he. 



that those who have recorded his miracles, are 
not to be believed, &c.” (from p. 104 to the end 
of the first paragraph, p. 106 .) 

We answer, from what has already been said, 
it appears that Mohammed wrought many open 
and notable miracles, not to insist upon. his having 
been described as endued with the most excellent 
qualities, and of such as are never found to meet 
in any but the Prophets, so that the Almighty 
himself has said of him, Thou art of a noble 
disposition/’* Now, it must be evident to every 
unprejudiced reader, that if this is really the word 
of God, the person who has dared to speak so dis- 
respectfully of Mohammed as the Padre has, must 
be utterly inexcusable. But, if it is not the word 
of God, but originated with Mohammed himself, 
and if his real character was not what it is there said 
to be, but the contrary, how could he have made 
such declarations as these in the face of the people 
generally ? He might indeed have said, ,that this 
or that verse constituted a part of his miracle, and 
came from God ; but the more discerning would 
have considered his character in connection, and 
consequently would have contradicted his claims. 
The truth is, therefore, that Mohammed was en- 
dued with the most exalted virtues. And, when 
we are informed, in addition to this, that those 
who have recorded his miracles, had themselves 


* Koran, ch. 6’S. 
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also wroug^ht miracles^ there can be no further 
doubt as to the truth of their accounts. And such 
was All, — such the Imams, Hasan and Hosein, 
all of whom attended upon Mohammed night and 
day; and who^ consequently, could bear ample 
testimony both to his character and actions. 
Such too were the miracles wrought by them, 
as not to admit of dispute by either friend or 
foe. They have also left many books containing 
accounts of them. How then, we ask, was it 
possible, that numbers, such as to leave no doubt 
on the minds of any, as to the veracity of their 
testimony, and these existing throughout all the 
intervening periods which have elapsed from that 
time to this, and spread, as they have been, 
through all parts of the world, should have so 
particularly described these miracles? Their faith, 
we know, was founded on those miracles to which 
they had been eye-witnesses ; and to which they 
could ngt but bear testimony, that they proceeded 
from a power more than human. It would indeed 
be no difficult .matter to shew, that those who 
have borne testimony to the veracity and respect- 
ability of the historians, were extremely numerous, 
and authors themselves of many miracles. Such, 
for instance, as the nine Imams, every one of whom 
laid claim to the pontificate of his predecessor; 
and to establish which, severally wrought miracles 
more perfect, illustrious, and convincing than those 
of the former Prophets : and indeed, more in num- 
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her than the sum of all the miracles performed by 
all the Prophets. 

VERSE. 

Whatever all the good have known, 

Centers in thee, and thee alone.* 

Now, all these miracles have been recorded 
in treatises almost 'innumerable, composed at dif- 
ferent periods, and occupying a great interval of 
time. Besides, how long soever the life of any one 
of the Imams was spared, his claim (to the power 
of performing miracles) continued the same ; and 
in the belief of this did he at last expire ; nor, on 
this point, has there ever been any variation of 
opinion. Many too became their disciples and 
friends, at a time when no worldly consideration 
whatever could account for the circumstance. For 
the Imams were not then possessed of either 
money or patronage ; and yet these men conti- 
nued both their services and attachments at the 
peril of their lives. And not only did they abandon 
every consideration of worldly wealth, but they 
believed that their best recommendations to the 
favor of the Almighty consisted in those very at- 
tachments and services. Besides, the sovereigns 
of those times left no effort untried, by which 
people could be deterred from such a course, and 
actually forbade their entrance into the houses 


iiAJb 
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of the Imams. Nor was this all, for they every 
where commissioned spies and informers for the 
purpose of detecting any one who should be found 
doing so, or carrying on any correspondence with 

them. And when any one was thus detected, he 
was persecuted, deprived of all his property, and 
then put to death; and his fan^ily and dependants 
were made slaves. These persecutions, however, 
were looked upon as nothing, and people still 
persevered in their services and attachments to 
the Imams. 

Now, had. no miracles been performed by 
the Imams, how could these persons have conti- 
nued to give credit to their claims? or, to 
have undergone so much, even to the risk of life 
itself, without being able to assign any reason 
for their doing so? x\gain, the circumstances 
in which these Imams were severally placed, 
cannot be said to be alike, except in one parti- 
cular only, that they were all Prophets, no less 
ill dignity than Moses or Jesus. The reason 

then, why so much faith was placed in them, 
was this ; that they were believed, not only to 
be equal to the former Prophets in dignity, but 
to excel them, not excepting Moses and Jesus: 
which is nothing more than what they themselves 
taught their disciples. Besides, they have descri- 
bed and published the character which an Imam 
ought to sustain : namely, that such and such pro- 
perties should attend him, and, if they do not, he 



i» a pretender, and not an Imam. He must, say 
they, be free from sin and error, and, in other « 
respects, infallible, — that he must be acquainted 
with both the past and the future, even to the 
day of judgment, — that he must be favored with 
angelic visions, — and in his decisions betray no- 
thing like inconsistency or falsehood: and, in 
short, all he says be verified by facts.* No^w, can 


* The Shiah sect of the Mohammedans ascribe more, ii* 

possible, to their Imams, than the Catholics do to the Pope. 

In a small tract on the Tawhid, apparently an abridgement 

of that by Kuleini, it is said, in the chapter on ( ) 
s- > 

chastity, \Mi\ ^ 

&c. ^ U}j^ 

that is. Our belief in the Prophets, Apostles, Imams, and 
Angels is, that they are pure and holy,— that they commit 
no sin, either great or small. Kideini in his chapter on the 
Imamet, makes the Imams superior in rank to the Prophets, 
just, says he, as Abraham was superior to Lot. 

&c. Ljl ^ U JJU • And, in the same page, 

Abraham was nothing more than a P];pphet until God had 
made him an Imam. 

(jtfiUU clicU- Jlii I%UIj . In a fol- 

lowing chapter it is said, that God has no decision against 

his creatures, but by means pf an Imam, ^ 

SI . And again, that the world has never 

been without one. ^ 5! • And again, as 

a consequence, that were there only two men on the earth. 
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common sense for a moment suppose, that twelve 
different individuals, living at twelve different pe- 
riods of time, and each period filling an interval 


one of them would be an Imam. ^ jjjl All 

A little further on^ no one can 
be said to be of the faith, unless he acknowledge God, — 
his Pro^et, — all the Imams, and particularly that of his own 

times. ^ S 

tOUj Again, obedience to the Imams is absolutely 

* ''0-' 

necessary; Jyu \)\ d^\ 

iieit aUI yflji I*U1 JifAi, I attest (smd Abi A1 

Sib^h) that I heard Abn Aballah say, I testify that there is 

an Imam placed over us, obedience to whom God has made 
binding. In the following chapters they are styled, martyrs 
of God, • The leaders, ifl . Superintendants 

of the things relating to God, . The vicegerents 

of God, aiJ\ *Ui^ . The light of God, <ji!l . The pillars 
of the earth, • That they are the miracles and 

wonders CJblj Cl^UlU alluded to in the Koran. That the 
grace which God promises in the Koran, means the Imams. — 
That they are the mine of wisdom, and the tree of prophecy. 

possess all that was 

known by Mohammed, and by all the Prophets, who preceded 

^ . That they are in possession of all the revelations 
ever made, and that they understand them in their different 

languages. ^ ^ iuJIl 
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of about tvfenty years, could have laid claim to 
the Imamet, — that, at the same time, the existing* 
sovereigns should have published the most appal- 
ling threats against those who allowed this, and 
made the most splendid promises to others who 
refused to do so ; and still, that men should cheer- 
fully submit to thesp difficulties without so much 
as one miracle to justify them in doing so? Could 
not so much as one man have made his appear- 
ance in those days, who could have examined the 
propriety of such claims, and have discovered whe- 
ther these persons possessed a knowledge of the 
past and future, or not ? Whether the men, who 
proclaimed themselves superior to Moses and Jesus, 


it is with them that the true collection of the Koran is to be 

s 

found, and its interpretation. iuJU 

<ul^ ’ That they are the treasuries of 

knowledge^ and interpreters of the revelation of God. 

<111 curious enough 

to remark how very nearly the creed of the Shiah agrees 
in this, and some other respects, with that of the Catholics. 
Both have their Pontifex maximus, — their traditions, for the 
great work of Kuleini, which I have before me, and which, 
according to the author of the Dabiston, is the great standard 
work on divinity among the Persians, is nothing more than 
a collection of traditions. Both have their queen of Heaven. 
The Catholics in the Virgin, the Shiah in Fatima the daughter 
of Mohammed. The saints of both communions can work 
miracles. Both have their pilgrimages, — their purgatory,— 
their reliques, — ^their hermits. The principal thing in which 
they differ, is in the Shiah rejecting the use of images. 



had it in their power or not, to raiscf a man from 
the dead ; and to do such other acts, as the very 
nature of man, compels him, by a power almost 
irresistible, to follow and to contemplate r Should it 
be known, for instance, that some person has ap- 
peared in Europe, who can perform acts such as 
these, who can doubt that mapy would leave both 
country and friends with the view of seeing the 
prodigy ? We ask then, how can it be believed, that 
so many had heard the declarations of the Imams; — 
had read what they had written descriptive of their 
own characters, and yet should never think of ex* 
amining the facts for themselves? Or, if they had 
made such examination, and found all to be false, 
should, nevertheless, have been content to become 
the objects of reproach and infamy for no assignable 
reason whatsoever, both in this world and that 
which is to come? — And, further, should perse- 
vere in an unanimous acknowledgment of that 
claim, without so much as the evidence of one 
miracle? Which, however, every unprejudiced 
person must see is contrary to the nature of 
things. Upon the whole then, the situation in 
which the Imams bad been placed, ought to be 
considered as that of twelve Prophets immedi- 
ately succeeding each other, and as persons who 
had been favoured with miraculous powers for the 
furtherance of some specific object : and, that it 
was then their duty to advance this by the various 
means and powers with which they had been in- 



vested. And^ in the next place^ that people in- 
numerable, without regard to that prudence which 
generally impels them to embrace what is be- 
neficial, and to avoid the contrary, (as indeed 
it appears to have, been the cq^e), not only 
embraced what involved them in danger, but 
delivered it down, to their children and grand- 
children, namely, that this was the pure and true 
faith. ^ 

Now, observe, a Writer appears, and says, these 
Imams have spoken nothing but falsehood : they 
were, consequently, not Prophets. And, as to these 
various nations, not one among them has seen so 
much as one miracle performed ; but have endea- 
voured to strengthen their party by the dissemina- 
tion of mere deceit and falsehood ! Now, can any 
one be induced to give credit to this, when it can 
be demonstrated, that the very slaves, attendants, 
and companions of these Imams could all work 
miracles? — When, we say, it has obtained uni- 
versal credence, that the learned, the devotees, 
and the religious of Islamism, hhve all performed 
miracles not at all inferior to those of the an- 
cient Prophets? — Have left writings composed 
in every age, containing accounts almost endless, 
of the various wonders which have been performed 
by the Saints of their respective ages? And, 
finally, when at this very day, hosts of the pious 
are to be found, who can equal the miracles of 
any of the Prophets ? Just as Mohammed himself 
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had said : The learned of my people are as the 
Prophets of the children of Israel/' * Nor can 
any greater proof be required of llie truth of 
Islamism than this. 

It is truly ^wonderful that; the Padre should^ 
without making the least enquiry into the cha- 
racter of Islamism^ attempt to set up a proof from 
his own mere reasoning powers, that Mohammed 
wrought no miracle which* could be adduced in 
support of his mission; notwithstanding the fact, 
that a great proportion of his followers still per- 
form wonders ; and that those who cannot, are 
incapacitated by no other means, than by their 
defective obedience to his law. For it has been 
proved by experience, that every one who follows 
him in sincerity, is favoured with this miraculous 
power. 

It is still more wonderful, that he should have 
made so little enquiry into the character of Mo- 
hammed’s law, as to have mentioned Mocatil and 
the author of the Keshaff as the only persons 
who have given accounts of it, when they, like 
the Padre, are considered by the orthodox as with- 
out the pale of Islamism.;}; The fact is, the faith 


* This is perhaps a tradition, as I have not been able to 
find it in the Koran, 
t P. 105. 

J The author's meaning is, that as they were of the Sonnee 
sect, he therefore pays no regard to what tliey have said. 
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which the diflerent writers l»avc themselves placed 
in their own accounts of the mission of Moham- 
med, is sufficient to establish their title to veracity, 
without any other consideration. 

The Padre proceeds, "" Hence it must appear, 
that, as those who recorded his miracles after his 
mission is said to have taken place, also recorded 
those which are said to have been performed 
while he was in a state of ignorance, (i. e. of idol- 
atry), no reliance whatever can be placed upon 
them.” (p. 106.) In answering this, we would 
first ask the Padre, whether he here means ig- 
norance in the proper sense of that word. If 
he means this, as his conclusion seems to imply, 
there can be no doubt that to be ignorant, in this 
sense of the word, does not involve the impossibi- 
lity of working miracles. None of t le Prophets, 
who appeared among the Israelites, were possessed 
of that dignity which Jesus afterwards was : for, 
he possessed a knowledge of things relating to 
the truth, of which they were entirely ignorant; 
and, if he had not, his coming after them could 
have been of no use. Yet we know that miracles 
almost iiiiuimerablc were wrought by the Prophets. 
It is also apparent, that the passage cited means 
ignorance in this sense of the word : for all the 
commentators are agreed that the book, here men- 
tioned, means the Koran ; and that the object in 
view is the faith of Islamism. And we know 
that all the Prophets, before the time of Moham- 

Z 



meil, were perfectly ignorant of tlie requirements 
of the Koran, and of the faith of Mohammed ; 
upon which alone a proper knowledge of the unity 
of the Deity must be founded. Now^ as they 
were all able to w'ork miracles, what inconsistency 
can there be in Mohammed’s being said to have 
wrought miracles before his mission^ and at a time 
when he was unacquainted with the contents of 
the Koran, or with the faith of Islamisin ? 

But, waving these considerations, every one 
must see, that the scope of the passages adduced 
is, to shew that it was the will of the Almighty to 
bestow a special favour upon Mohammed : as if 
he had said: Thou wast once in such and such 
a state, but I have now elevated thee to the 
highest rank of being. Nor, can there be any 
doubt, that this is the case with respect to all 
created things, perfection, in every case, ema- 
nating from the Deity alone. Indeed all created 
being tends naturally to destruction, having no pro- 
per nature of its own, its very essence and proper- 
ties being but emanations from those of the Deity. 

But suppose a similar declaration had been 
made with respect to Jesus, and even when he was 
described as possessing the most perfect qualifica- 
tions. Might it not, for instance, have been truly 
said of him, that he was ignorant of letters, and 
of the doctrines of the true religion ? And that 
God not only gave him the matter, but the power 
of understanding it likewise? That he had been 



in error, and was thus led to a knowledge of Ihc 
truth? — The truth is, the same may be said with 
respect to every created being*; for the essence 
and perfection of all things must have originally 
proceeded from the bounteous disposition of the 
Deity ; and this, they who have understanding 
sufficient to enable them to appreciate the favour, 
are daily and hourly experiencing. 

Objections such as these, are, it may be ob- 
served, generally founded upon an ignorance of 
the original and subsequent state of things ; — 
originating as they do in the first great Cause ; 
and, in their progress, receiving from him alone 
that disposition and means of improvement, which 
comports best with their several natures. 

13iit if we here understand the term ignorance 
in its most extended signification, which would 
necessarily exclude the power of working miracles, 
still the passage adduced would afford no such 
proof as it has been intended it should. And the 
same may be said of the word tcandering (in 
error), which occurs in the ohapter entitled 
Brightness,” as well as that of Burden” in 
the chapter Have we not opened,” and that 
of Sin,” as occurring in the chapter of Vic- 
tory,"’ neither of which can be fairly interpreted 
so as to signify, infidelity, sadduceism, rebellion, 
or sin. As to the interpretations of Mocatil, Za- 
makhshari, and the like, we say, they are not in 
conformity with the true religion, as professed by 





the Shiali^ the followers of the twelve Imams, who 
have received the true interpretation of the Koran 
by tradition from the descendants of Mohammed 
himself, all of whom had the power of working 
miracles. The truth is, their interpretations jjf’e 
founded on the erroneous principles of their be- 
lief : — principles which do not recognize purity 
as the necessary qualification of any Prophet. 
And hence it is, that they have charged all the 
former Prophets vvith sin of one kind or other. 
Passages, therefore, such as the foregoing, they 
have interpreted in a way which suits their hete- 
rodox creed. The interpretations, then, of such 
commentators as these, can have no weight what- 
ever with us, and particularly when these are inter- 
pretations of the Koran: for they suppose that 
the meaning of a passage is to be discovered by 
unassisted reason ; and, hence, is the far greater 
part of their comments founded upon their own 
corrupt notions, as every one must see. From 
their commentaries, then, no one can know what 
was the intention of God and his Prophet. 

The same, it may be remarked, has taken 
place in every religion, and among every people ; 
and, it is from this source that the differences 
found to exist among the Jews and Christians 
have arisen, to which the Padre himself bears 
testimony, when he says ; " Such was the difler- 
ence of opinion then on matters of religion among 
the Christians, as scarcely to admit of any parallel.*’ 



(j). 104). In Islatnism too^ the same thing has 
happened, so that almost every one has given 
interpretations of the Koran, according* to his 
own religious views. Some, indeed, have gone 
so far as to wrest the words of the Koran to suit 
their own corrupt purposes, in direct opposition 
to their convictions.* 

Of this latter kind were the Califs and leaders 
of the Sonnee sect, who were all originally infidels ; 
and who, upon their embracing Islamism, were 
implicated in various enormities and sins, just as 
it might have been expected they would, as a 
consequence of their erroneous views of the cha- 
racter of the Prophet, notwithstanding the self- 
evident maxim, that the vicegerent should be such 
as his Principal. If it was incumbent on the Pro- 
phet himself to cultivate holiness, it was also in- 
cumbent on his vicegerent to be holy. But, cir- 
cumstanced as they were, they had no alternative 
but to pronounce the Prophets to have been cha- 
racters similar to themselves, stained with every 
species of sin. 

But, the true interpretations of the Koran are 
those which are conformable with the explications 
of the Shiah, who have received their comments 
by regular, well attested, and uninterrupted tradi- 
tions, either from the Prophet himself, or his imme- 
diate successors,— by the intervention of just and 
faithful narrators. Now the belief of the Shiah 
is this ; that every one of the Prophets was, from 
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the day of his birth to that of his death, wholly 
free from sin : that they were never implicated 
in either infidelity or error; and that both their 
fathers and grandfathers were likewise exempt 
from those sins. Of this* kind, there are many 
passages revealed in the Koran, all tending to 
establish the truth, as consistent with the na- 
ture of things, and with the deductions of sound 
reason. 

The sdundness of their faith, moreover, may 
be thus demonstrated. The object of a prophetic 
mission is the instruction of mankind. But, if 
the Prophet himself be an habitual sinner, how 
can people be prevailed upon to regard either his 
commands or his threats? If again he had, on 
the other hand, cultivated holiness before bis mis- 
sion, people would, when that event took place, 
pay the greater regard to his admonitions, and 
retain the impressions which his discourses may 
have then made upon their feelings, much longer 
than they otherwise would have done. 

VERSE. 

Let him who is deaf to wholesome advice. 

Be the last such advice unasked to impart ; 

The point which is mortal will execute best, 

When aifixed to the steady and well pointed dart. 

Purity then (in a Prophet) is nothing more 
than that grace or favour, which we have shewn 
in a former part of this Work, it is incumbent on 



the Deity to afford. It has, therefore, been always 
incumbent on the Deity to commission some one 
for the instruction of mankind thus qualified, who, 
from the day of his birth to that of his death, 
should be free from sin. In conformity witli this 
principle, then, have the Imams and saints of 
other times preserved in their several traditions, 
the true interpretations of doubtful passages of 
the Koran ; and, of these, that cited by the Padre 
is one, namely; “And did he not find thee wan- 
dering in error, and hath he not guided thee into 
the truth ?” (p. 105 ). It has been delivered down 
by the Imam Ali Ibn Moosn El Ruza, that the 
passage, “ He found thee wandering, &c." means, 
wandering among thy people. And “ He guided,” 
means, God guided them to a knowledge of thee. 
The same has been said by the Imam Jafar Sadik 
Ibn Mohammed, and by the Imam Mohammed 
Bakir. The passage has also been thus para- 
phrased in the Commentary entitled Ayashi, by 
the Imam Ruza : He found thee wandering among 
a people who knew not thy virtues, and he guided 
them to thee. In the same way has it been taken 
by Ali Ibn Ibrahim in his Commentary ; namely ; 
He found thee loandering among a people who 
knew not the virtue of thy mission. The meaning 
of all which is, thou wast a person of unknown 
powers : men were totally ignorant of thy eminence 
and virtue, but God at length gave them to iindcr- 
siand something of thy exalted character. And 



not, (which God forbid it should). Thou wast in 
error, and he guided thee into the truth. And, 
in this sense, is the word wandering ( ) un- 
derstood both in common language, and in the 
terms of art, and as we i^nd it in the adage, 
( <3U ), Science is the wanderer of 

the faiihjul* 

It has been said by our Prophet, that he, who 
interprets the Koran according to his own opinion, 
shall have his residence in hell.f And the tra- 
ditions, which have been received in an unin- 
terrupted series from the Prophet’s vicegerents, 
aiid which attest the reality of his mission, declare, 
that by these the true meaning of the Koran has 
been preserved. But, there can be no doubt, that 
the servants of the household know best what is 
in the house. 

Upon the whole, since the opponent allows 
that there is a revelation which has been made 
from above, how can he further dispute the reality 
of Mohammed’s mission? If he reply, that the 
book which Mohammed published must have been 


* In the MS. which is a manifest mistake. 

'I’his adage is found among the ProverJjs of Meidani, where it 
is thus explained : ^ Ji 

^ That is : A faithful man is desirous of obtain- 
ing every scM'ence from (any quarter), in which he may find it. 
(Bodl. Libr. Poc. 2170 
I Phis is a tradition. 



best understood by himself, we say ; We have 
already detailed, (respecting the verse in question), 
what has been delivered to us in a series of unin- 
terrupted and indisputable tradition, and which 
first emanated from those, who had been appointed 
to do so by the Prophet himself. 

After what has been said, it will avail but little 
for the Padre to say, that the word wandering 
( )» is used in the sense of lost; and for 

several reasons. In the first place, the Padre must 
shew from similar passages, that this sense is the 
true one, which he cannot do ; because the inter- 
pretation which we have already given, will also 
appear to be probably true : and that proof, which 
may be met by a probability to the contrary, will 
be imperfect. 

If he should reply, that the word he guided, 
which follows, makes his interpretation the more 
probable one of the two, we answer : The phrase 
he guided may be applied in two ways, in both 
of which its meaning will continue the same : the 
difference only consisting in its^ peculiar relation 
to the subject or object of the discourse. In the 
one case, it may mean that the person mentioned 
is himself in error ; in the other, that others arc 
thus situated. In the first case, then, it may mean 
that the person himself is wandering in error ; in 
the second, that others are ; and, in both these 
cases, a guide will be wanting. In the first, by the 
person so wandering : in the second, by others 



who are thus situated. And so far, the two pro- 
babilities are equal. But, if we have recourse to 
the common usages of language, we shall find that 
the latter will preponderate : for, in the Sorah,* 
which is an abridgment of the Sihah, one of the 
best Arabic Dictionaries in existence, we have 

( S ^ cMl ) wanderer and wander- 

ing, any one who is unknown. But, at any rate, 
if this latter meaning be not thought the more 
probable of the two; yet, as the probability is 
equal, the argument founded upon the other 
must fall to the ground. Besides, every one 
knows, who is at all accustomed to the text of 
the Koran, and of other divine books, that pas- 
sages are sometimes found, which appear, at first 
sight, to contradict the will of God : and espe- 
cially in the Koran, which contains declarations 
of which no doubt can be entertained, and others 


* A very good edition of this Dictionary was printed at 
Calcutta in 1815. It is much to be regretted that the Sihah, 
which, in my opinion, is the most elegant and useful Arabic 
Dictionary that has hitherto been compiled, has never yet 
been printed. It is true the Kamoos contains a greater num- 
ber of words, and is more accurate; but it is less explicit 
than the Sihah, and contains none of that variety of elegant 
illustration which is to be found in it. The very learned 
Scheidius commenced an edition of this with a Latin translation, 
which he printed at Harderwyck in 1776: but, as he found 
but little encouragement, he was compelled to give up the un- 
dertaking before he had completed the part contained under 
the first letter. 
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that are doubtful,* or which appear to be so. 
But, with respect to these latter passages, God 
himself has said, that no one, whose object is 
not to sow discord among men, will attempt to 
explain them, without having recourse to the Pro- 
phet, or to his descendants. 

Every one, who has had any experience in 
matters of religion, knows, that as in the natural 
world there arc many things, the utility of which 
he either doubts or does not understand ; but, 
respecting which he has no doubt, that they were 
originally brought into existence for some good 
end or other ; so, in divine revelation, there are 
passages, which at first sight seem to countenance 
the spread of error. It is truly astonishing that the 
Padre should oppose the interpretations of those, 
who are themselves wandering in error, to those 
of others, who are in the right and true path. 
To argue, as he has done, might indeed have been 
tolerated with a Sonnee, but not so with us : nor 
indeed can we see any necessity for our thus 
arguing the point with him, in order to shew him 
the futility of his creed; for the very Gospels 
themselves, in which he professes to believe, are 
filled with passages, which at first sight, manifestly 
savour of infidelity and sudduceism, and which 
scarcely any child of the least discrimination could 
be prevailed upon to believe. 


See pp. TS 75. 
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Of passages of this kind the following is 
one : Jesus said to his disciples^ I go to my 

Father : and my Father has so commanded. 
Worship ye Godj that ye may all become the 
sons of God.** There are, besides, many simi- 
lar ones, which would imply that Jesus believed 
himself to be the Son of GocJ; and which the 
Christians have taken, and do so still, in their 
literal sense. Now, no one can doubt for a mo- 
ment, that, if this was the creed of Jesus, he was 
no Prophet: but (which God forbid) that he was 
an infidel. 

But if the Padre should reply, that passages 
like these require some explanation ; and that 
those Christians who have taken them in their 
literal sense have been mistaken, we answer; 
This is all we contend for. If, again, he should 
say, that, as the Mohammedans allow Jesus to 
have been a Prophet, it is incumbent on them to 
give the necessary explanation to such passages: 
but, as we (the Christians) do not allow Moham- 
med to have been one, it is not incumbent on us 
to do so: we, therefore, take the obvious meaning, 
and then ask for proof, why the other should be 
adopted at all. 

We answer, and God will bear witness to our 
sincerity : we do not believe Jesus to have been 
a Prophet, but from our belief that Mohammed 
was one, and because he has borne testimony to 
the mission of Jesus. We have received no gc- 



nerally accredited accounts that Jesus made a claim 
to prophecy^ either in Nazareth^ Jerusalem, or 
elsewhere, or that he performed miracles accord- 
ingly. No such accounts have ever reached us. 
With those who profess Islamism, however, the 
mission of Jesus' takes higher ground, and such as 
to make these accounts unnecessary. 

It will appear, however, upon enquiry, that 
this consists in Mohammed’s having borne testi- 
mony to this fact. And, it is incumbent on those 
who profess Islamism, to bear testimony to that 
which their Prophet has attested before them. 
This is all that is required of them. Upon these 
principles, then, if we allow any doubts to exist, 
as to the mission of Mohammed, that of Jesus, 
no less than that of Moses, or of the other Pro- 
phets, will be similarly situated. 

But, waving all that has here been said, we 
affirm, that it appears from the written accounts 
of both friends and foes, no less than from the 
practice of Mohammed’s opponents, that he was 
described, even before his mission, as possessing 
the most amiable disposition, and as cultivating 
truth, faith, and piety, insomuch that the whole 
Arab nation, including the tribe of the Koreish 
and others, called him, ‘‘Mohammed the faith- 
ful.”* But, as to liis never having been.au 


* Ann. Moslem. Vol. I. p. 20. 



idolater there can be no question;* or, that he 
had ever any inclination to error and infidelity. 
The only question that can arise must be, what 
religion did Mohammed profess before his mission ? 
Some have thought that it was Islamism, but that 
he had not yet been commanded to make it known. 
Others say that it was the religion of Jesus. Now, 
had this last been the case, how could God have 
said, Thou wast in error, I have directed thee,*' 
unless we suppose that the true religion is con- 
fined to Islamism? The liberty which God has 
afforded to his servants, no less than the improve- 
ments made from time to time in religious know- 
ledge, has always been in an increasing ratio. 
That is to say, the religion of Jesus, was, with 
respect to him and his followers, the true one ; 
but may properly be termed error, with respect 
to the last Prophet and his followers. And the 
true religion now, even as it respects them, is 
Islamism. God might then have thus kindly ad- 
dressed Mohammed: ""Thou wast of the religion 


* Yet on the passage, shall forgive thy sin.” Wc 

have the following remark in the tract on the Tawhid (unity) 

already noticed, jliutb ^ j 

The sin of the Prophet It is probable that in his creed 
he had been an idolater of Mecca, (this was said) after he 
had been purified from their idols — It may also mean the sin 
of his people. 



of Jesus, and didst follow him ; but I have directed 
thee into the high- way of Islamism. The justness 
of this interpretation has been proved at length 
by the author in his commentary on the Dur el 
Nazim, to which any one desirous of further in- 
formation may recur.* 

The meaning of the passage, eased thee 
of thy burden,” (p. 105)^ which is found in the 
chapter entitled, Have we not opened ?” is this ; 
that God had made the burdens of his mission 
easy to be borne, by strengthening his hands both 
by undeniable miracles and invincible arguments. 
He gave him dominion over all, many embracing 
his religion, and others being delivered into his 
power for destruction. The word burden tlien, 
here means a great weight; and it alludes to 
the obstinacy of the infidels in adhering to their 
infidelity, in opposition to the anxiety which the 
Prophet expressed for bringing about their con- 
version. 

This then, was a great burden to him : and 
accordingly God opened his breast, * so that their 
obstinacy in persevering in the ways of error, and 
the difficulty to which they had reduced him, were 
entirely removed. 

Other Commentators say that burden here 
means the sins of the people, which the Prophet, 


* This work has before been referred to in p. 170, but it is 
probable that no copy of it has yet reached Europe. 
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as being' sent in mercy to mankind, desired of 
the Almighty might be laid upon himself. But 
God, more willing to impose a kindness, said. 
Since thou art become the bearer of thy people’s 
sins, I have taken that burden from off thee. 

t 

that is, 1 have forgiven thee the sins of thy peo- 
ple.” Again, the word sin, in the chapter of 
Victory, (p. 106), is to be understood by, the sm 
of the people, which is the real state of the case. 
Besides, according to the manifest declarations of 
the ancient Scriptures, as we have already shewn, 
it was necessary this should take place : namely, 
that the sins of the followers of the last Prophet, 
should be taken away and forgiven, just as the 
Padre himself has said, towards the end of his 
tract, when speaking of Jesus. 

The tales, moreover, of Mary, (the Copt, 
pp. 105-6), and of Zaid’s wife, are founded upon 
the corrupt opinions of those who arc foes to 
Islan)ism. But, according to the Commentators 
of the Shiah, whose explanations agree both with 
history and the traditions, sin here means the sin 
committed first and Jast, even to the day of judg- 
ment, by Mohammed’s people. That, is of those 
who have been, who are, and who shall hereafter 
be, described as his followers. And these are the 
adherents of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and no other. 


* See Maracci’s notes, Koran, p. 808, and Sale’s Koran, 
Vol. II. p. ■J'.OO. 





It is also related by Mofaddil* Ibn Omar, that 
when one asked the Imam Jafar Sadik what was 
the meaning* of this verse, he replied: I swear 
that Mohammed committed no sin ; but that God 
made himself surety that he would pardon the 
sins of Ali’s followers from first to last.f 

It has also been related by Omar Ibn Adhina,;{; 
that he asked Abi Abd Allah the meaning of the 
passage in question, who answered, !»ad no 

sin, nor the least intention to sin ; but God laid 
upon him the sins of the followers of Ali, and then 
pardoned them. 

The Padre proceeds : Another consideration 
is, his having propagated his religion by human, 
and not by divine means ; namely, either by the 
sword, or by giving rewards, contrary to the 
practice of former Prophets.'' (p. lo6). 

We answer, it must have appeared from what 
has already been cited from the books of the an- 
cient Prophets, that the Prophet there promised § 
should use the sword for the spread of the ‘faith. 
As, for instance, when it is said in the law. 
Whosoever will not obey him, the soul of 


* See D'Herbelot, Article Mofadel and Abheri. 
t This is given in Arabic with a Persian translation. Of 
course I give a translation of one only. 

t 

§ In the MS. ^ ^ * 

A A 
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that man shall not suffice for his offence.” Which 
must signify that he should die.* And this may 
be either by execration or the sword. 

Now, nothing of this kind was done by Jesus, 
but was by Mohammed. Again, in the Psalms 
(xlv. 3.) “Bind on thy sword thou mighty man,” 
&c. It must appear then, that, had Mohammed not 
used the sword, not been conversant with armies, 
nor fought for the faith, this passage would be 
a proof against the reality of his mission, but not 
the contrary. The Padre, prejudiced as he is, 
and accustomed to a tortuous path, must have 
entirely forgotten the contents of those books 
which he daily reads, — in which he places his 
whole faith, — and which he believes to have un- 
dergone no change. 

Any one, who has read those books, even in 
the most cursory manner, or only to the extent 
cited in this tract, would never think of making 
such statements as he has, manifestly intended 
to catch the vulgar ear alone. For, whatever 
is done by a .man of God must be right and 
just; whether, for example, he contend for the 
faith surrounded with armies, or whether he sit 
encircled by his friends, and quietly teach the 
way to heaven. 


• In the MS. 

I read ■ • • 


OySt jjii 

as the context manifestly requires^ 
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The most difficult of all services, however, 
whether, as it regards the Prophet liimselt; or 
his followers, is that of fighting for the faith. 
And it is an adage, That the most excellent of 
works are the most difficult ”♦ It is strange enough 
that the Padre should call this human means, 
notwithstanding hjs knowledge of the fact, that 
Mohammed, in the outset of his career, had neither 
gold, power, command, nor army : — that he re- 
mained so many years in Mecca, subject to the 
oppression and insults of the unbelievers, and per- 
sisted in calling them to God, in language the 
most gentle and conciliating possible ; and that he 
actually converted many to the faith, who after- 
wards accompanied him in his flight to Medina. 

At last, when they made an atteiiipt upon his 
life and had reduced him to great difficulties. 
He, by the permission of God, and without 
regard to the practice of former Prophets, be- 
took himself to flight, and arrived at Medina; 
where, after converting many to the faith by his 
preaching and miracles, and witnessing their sted- 
fastness in the new religion, he charged them to 
fight for the faith, which is the most difficult duty 
of the faithful. But it is not true, that he did 
from the very first, as it is the case with earthly 
Kings, lay the foundation for war, captivity, and 
slaughter. 


* . 
.\ A 



Again, what has been said of the former Pro- 
phets^ viz. that they never waged war for the faith, 
but only afforded their own personal assistance to 
those whom they had converted, is contrary to 
fact. The kingdom of David, and the glory of 
Solomon need not here be mentioned. The prayer 
of Moses too, that God would appoint him a mi- 
nister who should be the Principal in establishing 
his mission, and who should charge the Israelites 
to make war upon the Amalekites, is well known. 
The prayer of Saul is, moreover, in the mouths of 
all.* Put common sense is sufficient to shew, that 
it is the duty^of those, who are in possession of 
the truth, to proselyte others who are not, by 
every means in their power; and thus to reduce 
them to the obedience of the faithful, until all shall 
be brought either w’illingly or unwillingly to tread 
in the same path. It is probable that those who 
are now infidels may thus be gradually brought to 
acknowledge the truth ; or, at least, that their 
children, notwithstanding the opposition of their 
parents, may be prevailed upon to do so : a cir- 
cumstance, which experience shews us, sometimes 
takes place. 

The Padre further objects : That all the 
precepts of his religion have been given in confor- 
mity with his own lustful disposition, &c.*’ (ibid, 
to the end of the paragraph, p. 113 ). 


* Marracci’s Koran, p. pi. v. ^.51. Sale, Vol. I. p. 44. 



The injustice of the Padre, we suppose, lias 
now arrived at its utmost extent, so as to have 
left in his mind no further materials for such as- 
sertions, as cannot but provoke the smiles of a child. 
The law of our Prophet (we know) contains botli 
funda^>^ntaI and derivative doctrines. That the 
fundamentals teach the knowledg^e of God, — of the 
Prophet, — of his vicegerent, — and of the resur- 
rection. — To know God as the supporter of all 
things ; and, that after confessing* that he is, to 
confess also his proper and established attributes : 
namely, his unity, self-existence, eternity, know- 
ledge, power, will, elective power, existence 
from eternity to eternity, his unmixed and simple 
nature, truth, creative and providential power ; 
to ascribe to his holy essence all the attributes of 
perfection, which are the necessary appendages of 
uncreated being : — to believe his entire exemption 
from every defect, as it respects power, — from mix- 
ture, body, extent, indwelling, union, fraternity, or 
generation : — to deny his being confined to place, 
and every thing tending to superinduce locality, 
just as the first Calif and Vicegerent has said : 

The first requisite in religion is, to know God : 
the perfection of this knowledge is the attestation 
of it. The perfection of this attestation is, the 
acknowledgment of his unity ; and the perfection 
of this is, sincerity in God’s service. The perfec- 
tion of this, again, is, to deny every attribute as 
^uperadded to the Divine Essence ; and in attest 



that every attribute is a thing incapable of being 
(independently) described.* 

Now let the candid reader judge impartially, 
and let him examine for a moment the extent and 
bearings of these declarations,.leading asrthey do tc^ 
truth and happiness, and then let him say, whether 
they have not been inscribed with the pen of light 
on the cheeks of the Houries.-f — whether, through 
the space of so many thousand years, from the 
days of the first Hermes down to our own, all 

* The nature of the attributes of the Deity has afforded 
matter for endless strife and contention, no less in the eastern 
than in the western world, although the questions at issue have 
been, in many respects, different. The author, in the passage 
above, wishes to be understood as saying, that the essence of 
the Deity necessarily includes, in its pure and unmixed sim- 
plicity, all the attributes usually ascribed to him; but that 
they are not properties superadded to the divine essence, or 
which may be considered as existing independently of it. This 
is held, it should seem, in order to avoid two errors, according 
to the creed of this Sect. One is, the persons of the Trinity, 
as held by Christians ; the other, the fear of ascribing to the 
Deity, bodily parts and powers. Other questions, turning on 
these points, are those of predestination, and free will; all 
of which, as the Arabs tell us, they first learned from the 
Grecian Philosophers. It is much to be regretted, that the 
Christian church has so long cherished an evil, which it deri- 
ved from the same source, and which it has maintained on 
the same grounds, and often in the same spirit. For a good 
account of these opinions and sects, see Pococke’s Specimen 
Hist. Arab. pp. VI, Sec, 199, Sec, 

t Beautiful nymphs who are said to be reserved for the 
faithful in Paradise ; but these the Soofees understand as 
intended U) point out some mystical provisions made for the 
soul. 



the learned and wise, taken together, have, not- 
withstanding all their investigations of the divine 
nature, ever put together language so superlatively 
elegant, terse, and comprehensive as this (of the 
Koran is), containing the elements of all knowledge 
and truth, and the germ of every question that 
can arise in religion. — ^These then, are the funda- 
mentals of the religion of Mohammed, if there is 
any fault, point it out, if not, 

VERSE. 

** The wretch, who, deprived of both hearing and speech, 
Sits mute in hi.s cell, or sleeps all the day long, 

Is better than he, whom advice cannot teach, 

Or example prevail on, to govern his tongue.”* 

With regard to the derivative doctrines, it may 
be remarked, in the first place, that they contain 
two things, namely, external and internal purifica- 
tion from spiritual impurities, the greatest of which 
is, the love of the world ; as it has been said : 
^'The love of the world is the origin of all sin.”f 
In exteriors, by laying aside all .impure and base 
propensities ; and finally, by adorning both the 
inward and outward man with those amiable dis- 

• The passa^^e occurs in the Preface to the Gulistin of 
Saadi. 

t (jJj UdJl This adage is given in 

Schultens's edition of the Arabic Grammar of Erpenius, (adding 
JWl,), p. '293. Also in Van Waenen’s edition of the sayings 
of Ali, p. 66. 
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positions, which are described in the treatises on 
morality; and which are in unison with the de- 
clarations of the Koran, and the traditions of the 
Prophet. 

After purifying both the ^interior and exterior 
to the very clothing which a man wears, the next 
thing is, the due and prompt -observance of the 
ordinances of religion. In this every thing for- 
bidden must be avoided. Nothing, for instance, 
unclean, or, which has died of itself, is to be 
eaten : nor is any intoxicating liquor to be drunk, 
however small the quantity. In like manner is no 
forbidden wealth to be acquired, either by false 
pretences, perfidy, violence, rapacity, or theft, 
whatever be the religion of the persons dealt with. 
Nor are any forbidden acts to be indulged in, as 
fornication, sodomy, slander, reproach, or the fur- 
therance of any wicked practice among mankind, 
as it is clearly laid down in the books of law. 
Now, this is conformable to the deduction of good 
sense and sound judgment. Every considerate 
person, will, therefore, without the least effort, 
discover, for the most part, why some thiifgs have 
been recommended as amiable ; others forbidden 
as detestable and base. 

For our own part we have been unable to dis- 
cover what precept Mohammed has given, savour- 
ing of his own lustful disposition, excepting this 
one, which the Padre has mentioned : namely, 
that he laid it down as a law, that he himself 



should have nine wives; other men but four. 
Was it that, we ask, by which he imposed upon 
himself nightly prayer, which, in fact, was under- 
taken in his affection for others? Or, was it the 
difficult duty of supporting the two campaigns for 
the faith, the greater and* the less? * Was it the 
appointment of five indispensable daily prayers ? 
Was it the giving up of the tenth of his property ? 
Was it that perfect equality, which he maintained, 
with respect to others? Indeed that which belong- 
ed peculiarly to Mohammed and his descendants, 
was not claimed for himself, by way of preference, 
until this revelation had been given with respect to 
his House. But (they) prefer them before them- 
selves, although there be indigence among them.f 
Ag-ain, was it his establishing the laws of mar- 
riage, forbidding fornication, and bloodshed, which 
directly oppose the lusts of most men ? At present, 
as far as the writer’s enquiries have gone, he has 
not yet been able to find which of the precepts 
it is, which is calculated to pamper the lusts of 
the flesh. It is truly astonishing* that the Padre 
should have said, that all the precepts of Moham- 


'* By these are meant the two battles of Bedr, the former of 
which is called greater, Ann. Moslem. Vol. I. p. 78. 

and by Abulfar^ iAdajJI, Dynast, p. 163. The latter 

jjJ^\ ^ the less. Mirchond in loco. 

t Alkoran, chap. 59- Sale, Vol. 11. p. 416. 
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med*s reiig’ion savour most strongly of his own 
lustful disposition ; and yet^ that he should have 
produced only this one in which the number of 
wives is determined ! But^ allowing this one to be 
of this description, does it hence follow, that all 
the rest are of the same kind? But, it does not 
appear from the Padre^s statement, that even this 
precept is of the character which he has ascribed 
to it ; for, supposing Mohammed to have allowed 
others more than four wives, it will not hence 
follow that he might not have allowed himself 
a greater number. Had his precepts, however, 
forbidden a plurality of wives, then would the 
question have stood just as the Padre has stated 
it. But, at any rate, had not this precept come 
from above, no reason could be assigned why 
even more than nine wives might not have been 
allowed to others. The true reason, perhaps, 
why Mohammed was allowed to take more wives 
than Others, was this: The great Disposer of 
events requires that justice should predominate in 
every person and thing; which indeed consti- 
tutes^ one of those means by which perfection 
is to be attained to. In every circumstance, 
therefore, this rule is to be observed. Justice, 
then, under all circumstances, ought to pre- 
dominate, and particularly with respect to' the 
weak and infirm. But of these, women, whose 
whole power of choice is deposited in the hands 
of their husbands, are perhaps the most helpless. 
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Now^ as it would be next to impossible to observe 
this rule inviolate^ with regard to nine wives ; and, 
as a greater number than four would most likely 
superinduce that oppression, which it is the will of 
Providence should be avoided, it w^as declared, 
in conformity with the general mercies which are 
vouchsafed to the faithful, that none but the Prophet 
should possess more than four. But, as he was the 
paragon of all justice, he was allowed to have nine. 
To explain the mystery, why this number was 
chosen in preference to any other, does not fall 
within the limits of this tract. 

If it be said, that as a diminution in the 
number has here been supposed to administer to 
the due preservation of justice, and as most men 
fail in this particular, it should follow that a plura- 
lity of wives should be entirely forbidden, we 
answer: Every sensible man must see, that this 
reduction of the number to one, would also reduce 
men to difficulties. For, it is the desire of most 
men to take women without any sort of restraint : 
and, it is well known, that the object of Moham- 
med's law was, to diminish difficulties. It has been 
our object, therefore, to shew, that Mohammed’s 
allowing himself to take more wives than he al- 
lowed to others, was not founded on lust, but with 
the view of diminishing the difficulties above- 
mentioned : — to point out the difficulty of other 
individuals preserving justice among four ; and 
that this was not the case (with respect to Mo- 



hammed), in a number exceeding five, six, or 
more. 

Upon the whole, then, it must be quite clear 
to every considerate person, that the law of Mo- 
hammed is founded on the principles of virtue and 
convenience, most of which are apparent to every 
attentive observer: but, that opinions involving 
doubts and difficulties are entirely excluded. 

The law, however, now in the hands of the 
Christians, is, as every man of sense knows, of 
a very different description ; and, therefore, can 
never have come from God. Such, for example, 
as their being allowed to drink wine, which never 
fails to injure the intellect, for the improvement of 
which the missions of all the Prophets were origi- 
nally undertaken. In like manner too, their women 
being allowed to take any man they may please, 
and whenever they please, cannot but superinduce 
great confusion in their tables of pedigrees, and must 
put an entire end to that chastity which, every one 
knows, is both necessary and proper. In such 
a case no one can possibly know whose son he is. 
Of a piece with the above is, their being allowed to 
eat the flesh of any animal, which has been clearly 
shewn, by the physicians, to be the cause of great 
and serious evils. There are others also, which 

* Of the falsehood of the above assertions, it would be 
superfluous to offer any proof. On the last there is a curious 
note in Pococke's Specimen, p. 89, to which the reader is 
referred. 



had they come from God, must have been «^iven in 
consideration of tlie weaknesses of tliose times: 
such, for example, as monasticism, — Men making 
themselves eunuchs, and neglecting to marry; 
which^ it need not be ghewn, were all unnecessary 
and out of place. For, to associate with the good 
and virtuous, which, is the object of Mohammed’s 
law, tends to the advancement of both personal and 
mental improv^enient, and is much more becoming 
than to become the companions of stones, beasts, 
and reptiles. To marry, then, which is the proper 
means by which mankind are multiplied, and which 
constitutes the most perfect work of the Deity, must 
be more proper, than the neglect of doing so ; or, 
than what is worse, the mutilation of the human 
frame, which is, in fact, to call in question the 
wisdom of God's works. 

But, with respect to the story of Zaid's wife, 
we say, it has been taken from false accounts 
which have been fabricated by the enemies of the 
faith. The true story is this; When Mohammed 
saw Zaid's wife, which happened by mere chance, 
he made this ejaculation, Blessed be God, the 
best of Creators," Zaid’s wife mentioned this to 
her husband ; and, as he had a great regard for 
Mohammed, he began to think that Mohammed 
had some inclination to. have her. Upon this 
Zaid divorced his wife, and requested Mohammed 
to take her. At the same time the angel Gabriel 
also appeared, and said, Take her." On the 



same occasion a revelation was made for the sake 
of the pious^ in order that they might experience 
no difficulty in taking the wife of any one who 
was called a son, although^ in reality^ he stood 
not in that relation to the other. 

As to the account (p. 109.) of the law laid 
down by Mohammed for the regulation of his 
own wives, men of liberal principles well know, 
that it was such as the circumstances of the case 
required ; and, that if he had done otherwise, 
he would have acted inconsistently. Biit^ in the 
religion of the Padre, there is neither modesty 
nor consideration ; and hence he has come to 
the conclusion, that this was all done in confor- 
mity with the suggestions of a lustful disposition, 
and not after due deliberation. 

Another consideration is/" continues the 
Padre, that he bequeathed his power to his 
relations/" (p. 113). We answer; The meaning 
here to be attached to the word relations does 
not appear very obvious to us. If the Padre 
intends to apply it to AH and his illustrious 
descendants, as the events which took place would 
seem to suggest, there can be no doubt (and the 
Soonee themselves allow it) that this was incon- 
sistent with good worldly policy : for tliere were 
very few indeed who bad not lost some relation 
or other by the sword of Ali ; and to such extre- 
mities had he been reduced in consequence, that 
scarcely one person was found, who could cordi- 



ally take him by the hand. The bequeathing, 
therefore, and delivery of the supreme power to 
him, could have come to pass by no earthly means 
whatsoever ; but must have been a dispensation 
of the Almighty alone, who declared^ that if Mo- 
hammed did it not, *his mission would not be ful- 
filled. The contrary was certainly the most likely 
thing to have taken place; and hence it was, that 
the Prophet had so much fear in making this de- 
claration known, lest those who had so lately em- 
braced Islamisrn should object and rebel. Nor 
did he mention the circumstance till he had been 
reprimanded for his negligence, and had received 
the above-mentioned revelation on the subject. 

The Padre proceeds, (p. 113 ) : Another con- 
sideration is, ^^the contents of the Koran itself, 
to which we shall now briefly advert, &c.** (to 
p. 115 , 1. 13 .) We answer: What the Padre 
has hitherto said, sufficiently vain and groundless 
as it certainly is, cannot, nevertheless, be set down 
as the effect of a wrangling, contradictory, or tri- 
fling disposition, such as he has, here manifested 
in his account of the Koran ; a book which he has 
formerly allowed holds out an unanswerable chal- 
lenge to all to produce the like ; affirming, how- 
ever, at the same time, that such inability resulted 
not from incapacity, but from want of experience, 
(p. 81 .) ‘^"For,” continues he, ‘"should others, 

who have greater experience, make the attempt, 
it is possible they may succeed/' Now, this is 
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advanced merely as a possibility, it is possible, 
says he, they may succeed. Setting aside, there- 
fore, this possibility, he seems to allow, that no 
one of the professors of eloquence among the 
Arabs, had it in his power to produce an equal 
to the Koran ; and we know* that their inability 
was occasioned by its consummate elegance. How 
then does it happen, that he now attempts to lower 
the estimation of the Koran, affirming it to be 
inferior to the generally acknowledged works of 
merit, ignorant as he is of the arts of eloquence, 
notwithstanding the fact, that the most learned 
among the Arabs, from the day, in which the 
Koran was revealed to the present, (a period ex- 
ceeding twelve hundred years), have made every 
effort to produce an equal to the smallest portion 
of it, and yet have confessed their inability to 
do so? And further, have considered it as their 
greatest happiness, to have arrived at the meaning 
of any one of its more recondite declarations? 

But, waving the consideration of the elegance 
of the Koran, ev^ry one, who has made any profi- 
ciency in the experience of its declarations, is 
aware, that such is their sublimity and excellence, 
even when viewed in the lowest stage of attain- 
ment, as to exceed the greatest inventive powers 
of man. The different gradations of attainment 
in divine knowledge which they present, are stated 
by the learned as not fewer than one thousand ; 
and, we affirm, such are the allusions found in 



every verse, (or in every two verses at farthest) 
.to every one of these diflFerent gradations in divine 
knowledge, as must convince every intelligent 
reader, that their author must have had the ex- 
perience of a thousand years at least. 

The Law and the Gospel, on the contrary, con- 
tain no such declarations, if you except a very few 
instances ; nor will th^ whole amount to what 
is contained in one verse of the Koran. It must 
be clear, therefore, that all this Could never have 
come from any one merely laying claim to a prophe- 
tic mission, without previous instruction either in 
the arts of reading and reasoning, or in the ways 
of religion ; and still more so when we consider, 
that no one can,, without the teaching of the Al- 
mighty himself, make any proficiency in such 
knowledge, during the longest period of human 
life. But, with respect to Mohammed, we know, 
that he^had received instruction from no one. It 
must follow, therefore, that the contents of the 
Koran must have come from God ; and, conse- 
quently, that the objections of the P^dre are weak 
and groundless. 

With regard to what has been said, namely, 
that the Koran has neither poetry nor arrange- 
ment,’* (p. 113 ), if it be meant, that the sentences 
are not duly arranged in the verses, the assertion 
is contrary to truth : for every verse is so admi- 
rably arranged, with regard to the context, as 
to be perfectly unobjectionable. Still, any one 
B B 



d^isposed to object may do so, the only reward 
he will have will be his own disgrace. But, if 
objection be made to the arrangement of the verses, 
we reply : It is true some of the verses do, at first 
sight, appear to be dislocated and defective, which 
may be accounted for in several ways ; one of 
which is the great ignorance of its first compilers: 
for the Califs Omar and Othman, who had no 
knowledge of the truth, took upon themselves this 
office. It is, related indeed in a tradition which 
may be relied upon, that they omitted some pas- 
.sages, which were unfavourable to their own in- 
terests.* The holy Imams,f however, as well as 
the orthodox Califs, and particularly Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib, had a perfect knowledge of the true ar- 
rangement of the verses and context, as well as of 
those changes which had been made by others; 
and this, for the sake of posterity, they have deli- 
vered in their traditions. 


* In the Dabistan of Meer Mohsin F^i, (p. 337 of the 
Calcutta edition,), we have the following passage, after which 
one of the chapters of the Koran, which it is said to have 
been the intention of Othman to destroy, is given. ^ 

“ It is said by some that Othman, having burnt the copies 
of the Koran, destroyed some of tlie chapters which .spoke 
ot the dignity of Ali and of his house, of which the following 
is one, &c.” 

t See the note in pp. 
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It is probable that Ali might have received an 
injunction from the Prophet, not to lend his assist- 
ance in the compilation and publication of the 
Koran : for, at first, the opponents would have 
refused to accept of such assistance, affirming that 
they had no need of his copy : the consequence of 
this would be, that Ali would conceal it. After- 
wards, when they attempted to get possession of 
it by stratagem, in order to destroy it, he likewise 
concealed it, and it has, since that time, been pre- 
served by his descendants. At present, this copy 
is in the custody of the reigning Imam ; and, as it 
has never been seen by the Padre, it is impos- 
sible for him to say, whether the verses in it are 
properly arranged or not. 

But, when any verse is complete, presenting 
in its construction no subject without its predi- 
cate ; no verb without its nominative ; no relative 
sentence without its correlative one, what neces- 
sity can there be, that such a verse should be con- 
nected with any other, in order to become more 
perfect ; allowing that this would involve no im- 
possibility in terms ? And ag-ain, when a preceding 
verse is already perfect, how can its perfection 
be increased by the addition of the following 
one, or vice versa ? Now, in the Koran, we know 
of no verse, if we except one only, namely ; 

( t ), the third verse of the 
fourth ‘ chapter, which is thus defective, and pre- 
sents a relative without its corresponding cor- 
B B 2 
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relative expression. But here, we have an indis- 
putable tradition assuring us, that this is owing 
to the compilers of the Koran ; and, that the context 
stood differently at the first. But, if the Padre 
means, that those verses which treat on the unity 
of the Deity, — on religious assurance, — on the fun- 
damental and their derivative doctrines, — on the 
victories (gained by the Prophet) ; that others which 
contain the narratives, the exhortations, or the pre- 
cepts, are not found in some particular parts reser- 
ved for that purpose, but are spread throughout 
the whole book ; the fundamentals being sometimes 
found in connection with their derivative doctrines, 
and sometimes among the narratives the deri- 
vative doctrines sometimes before, and at others 
after the fundamental ones : — and the narratives 
occasionally repeated in other places, the answer 
is this : 

After it has been shewn that every verse is 
complete in itself, with respect to. the subject on 
which it treats, no fault can be found with the 
Koran on accQunt of its arrangement. On the 
contrary, that ought rather to be considered as 
a proof that the book itself came from God. For, 
although it is not arranged as human composi- 
tions afe, in which every chapter is composed and 
arranged with reference to the subjects on which 
they treat ; and in which many inconsistencies 
arc nevertheless apparent, yet the Koran, im- 
possible as this seems to he, and dispersed as the 
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subjects on which it treats are, never departs in 
the smallest degree from the objects which it has 
in view, namely ; the characters of the l^ious, — 
a display of the various gradations of religious 
experience, and of tbe fundamental and deri- 
vative doctrines, whether indispensable or not, 
without betraying the smallest discrepancy of 
sentiment.* As to authors in general, although 
they first divide their books into chapters and 
sections, prefixing a preface, in which they point 
out the object of their work, and adding a conclu- 
sion, they do, nevertheless, universally fall short 
of fulfilling their promise to the Reader ; whereas 
the Koran, on the contrary, exhibits nothing like 
inconsistency in declaring the whole will of God. 
And indeed, God himself has said, If it had been 
from any besides God, they would certainly have 
found therein many contradictions.” f 

Another reason why this want of arrangement 
has obtained in^the Komn is this : Authors, in ar- 
ranging their books, select and lay down certain 
questions which they intend to discuss : and good 
sense suggests the propriety of dividing books into 


* ^ ^ apprehensive that there 

is some error in this passage : it not I must confess that I do 
not see its precise force. In the transl..tion I have been 
guided principally by the context, is perhaps 

the true reading. 

t Sale’s Koran, Vo). 1. p. 10.*]. 
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chapters and sections for this purpose. But the 
Koran was revealed by parcels during a space of 
twenty years : such declarations^ therefore^ as cir- 
cumstances made necessary^ were revealed. The 
derivative doctrines were not then wanted; while 
others of a different description were. Some of 
the revelations described th& state of the heretics 
of those times, or of others which should immedi- 
ately succeed, and which it was necessary should 
be made known. Other parts enjoined the prac- 
tice of fighting for the faith, which was then indis- 
pensable. Others gave such narratives as were 
suitable to the dignity and nature of the subject. 
And, upon the whole, as the circumstances under 
which the revelation was made were daily varying, 
the arrangement of the Koran necessarily varied 
from that of other books, every day requiring a re- 
velation suited to its circumstances, and, conse- 
quently, agreeing or disagreeing with that, which 
had already been made. This, however, cannot 
be considered as a fault in the Koran ; for there 
would be no difficulty in shewing, that every event 
which took place, during the twenty years of Mo- 
hammed’s mission, was regulated by the will and 
consummate wisdom of the Almighty, and not by 
the council or projects of the Prophet, of which the 
passage, it is no other than a revelation, which 
hath been revealed to him,” * is a sufficient proof. 


Sale, Vol. II. p. 



The repetition of certain verses in the Koran 
must be ascribed to the same cause. A sentence, 
for instance, suitable to the subject of any discourse, 
might have been written by any one twenty years 
ago. Now, should the same sentiment again be 
expressed in the same words, when treating on the 
same subject, particularly if the terms in which it 
had been delivered, had now acquired a force which 
they did not possess in the first instance, would any 
one think of saying that this was an unnecessary 
repetition ? The fact is, this is what is done by 
almost every writer: but had this formerly been 
considered as an infraction of the rules of rhetoric, 
it would certainly have been avoided by the Pro- 
fessors of that art. Besides, this repetition is also 
found to prevail in the Pentateuch itself. 

When our opponent says, that in many in- 
stances the Koran has nothing to recommend it 
but the mere rhythmus,” (p. 113 ,) if he means 
that this is suflirfluous and adds nothing to the 
sense, We reply, in the first place ; no such thing 
as this is to be found in the Koran : and, in the 
second, that the rhythmus is so far from being 
a blemish, that it constitutes one of the greatest 
beauties of its style ; and one, which those who are 
best acquainted with this subject, have always 
admired. Should it be objected, that another style 
should have been adopted when treating again on 
the same subject, but that the present one has 
been retained merely for the sake of the rhythmus, 
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it may be replied : As (he style is not injured by 
the rhythmus^ but, on the contrary, rendered per- * 
fectly elegant by its adoption, the objection must 
fall to the ground. 

But the most astonishing of all is, the asser- 
tion that the Koran contains many low and vulgar 
expressions : (p. 1 13 ), for the truth is, the number 
of its expressions, which may be fully understood by 
human investigation, is very small. The far greater 
part can be fully comprehended by none but the 
Prophet himself, or the descendants of his house. 
And hence it is, that the citation of one verse only, 
when fully understood, has always been deemed 
sufficient to establish any point in divinity. None 
of the learned, who have appeared during the space 
of twelve hundred years, have hitherto been able 
to discover the‘/o«? and vulgar expressions allu- 
ded to by our opponent : it is, therefore, incumbent 
on him to point them out, that the grounds of his 
assertions might be known. Ancf if he does this 
with as much felicity as he has the blunders of his 
own visionary imagination, the truth of what he 
says will be evident enough. 

The result of our own enquiries on this subject 
is, that the Almighty has no where, in the Koran, 
presented any low or vulgar subject to the reader : 
on the contrary, its contents embrace those requi- 
sites only, which are the characteristics of real 
piety, and . which are therefore necessary to be 
known. These again are described in language 
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the most concise and elegant possible : but, as for 
loxv and vulgar expressions, or points unworthy of 
recital^ they are not to be found in the Koran. 

But^ if the objection goes to assert^ that tlie 
Koran contains words and plirases in common use, 
such, for instance, as heaven, earth, he said, he 
saySy or the liko^ We answer, in the first place; 
These are not low and vulgar expressions, merely 
because they are commonly in use. Low expres- 
sions are those, which, considered in themselves 
alone, imply something low or vulgar; things with 
which all are well acquainted ; but, from the 
knowledge of which, no real advantage is to be 
derived. And, we affirm, in the second place, 
that all the divine books abound in expressions 
of this description, whence it should follow by the 
Padre’s reasoning, that these books are not of 
divine origin. 

Again, the assertion, that the Koran contains 
many stories which are altogether unnecessary, 
because they are to be found in the books of the 
Jews and Christians,” (ibid.) *is perfectly futile; 
for these stories are, in the estimation of those 
who are qualified to judge, of the greatest value ; 
because they detail the various punishments which 
await the wicked, as well as the instances of love 
and favour which God has shown to those who 
have obeyed him and his Prophets. Nor does 
their being found in the I^aw, Gospels, or any other 
book, make it at all unnecessary that they should 
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appear again in the Koran. For, ugon this prin- 
ciple, no one would be at liberty to insert in his 
writings, any thing which another had written 
before him : if he did so, he would be accused 
of plagiarism. No one, however, has hitherto 
thought of making this a question, notwithstand- 
ing the fact, that most of the narratives given in 
the Koran are to be found in the writings of the 
former Prophets ; and, what is more astonishing, 
these are given without the least discrepancy or 
self-contradiction. But the most wonderful thing 
of all is, the descriptions found in the Koran of 
the errors of the Jewish Doctors, namely; that 
some of them were totally ignorant of the scope and 
meaning of the Scriptures ; that others wilfully 
corrupted them ; and that others again endea- 
voured to explain what they understood not by 
mere conjecture.* Now, however useless these 
narratives may be said to be, certain it is that 
their being translated into the Arabicf from the 
Hebrew or Syriac languages, would at least enable 
the Arabs to becoitie acquainted with them. 

With respect to the following positions of the 
Padre, namely ; Add to these many such un- 


* MS. jJl phrase 

is taken from the Koran, chap. 18 . ver. 28 . 

See Marracci. 

t MS. the context manifestly requiring 
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meaning passages as the following. In the chapter 
of Lockman we have ; And he hath thrown on 
the earth mountains firmly rooted^ &c.” (pp. 113, 
1 1 4.) We remark^ in the first place, that a mistake 
has been made in designating the chapters from 
which these extracts have been taken ; for the 
fact is just the reverse of the Padre’s statement; 
the first passage having been taken from the 
chapter of Lockman ; the second from that of the 
Cave.* And, in the second, that the meaning 
of the first extract is, that the Almighty placed 
upon the face of the earth great and immoveable 
mountains, because he was unwilling that any 
motion should take place in its surface which may 
annoy or affright its inhabitants. Now, no one 
can be ignorant, that this sentiment is such as to 
be wholly unimpeachable ; and, that it is of a piece 
with that graciQus disposition of the Almighty, 
which has so often been manifested to those who 
love and serve him : as if he should say, I created 
the earth and placed it upon the surface of the 
waters; and, lest it should move, disturb you, 
or break your repose, I have placed mountains 
upon its surface, just as anchors are appended 
to ships, in order to insure its stability, and to 
give confidence to you its inhabitants. These 
sentiments are not only such as to be compatible 


♦ This mistake 1 have corrected as noticed at the foot of 
page 11.S. 
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with real eloquence^ but conformable to truth, 
and are agreeable to the traditions, as the Doctors 
of the Shiah have shewn, namely ; that the differ- 
ent parts of the earth have been so disposed, as 
best to promote the common good for which they 
have been designed; and so arranged, that nothing 
but great external violence can bring about a con- 
trary effect. It is also related in the Hadith,* * * § 
that, "'In the beginning the earth moved upon 
the face of the waters like a boat, and that it was 
set at rest by immoveable mountains being placed 
upon it. It has also been related by Dhohakf 
that the Almighty placed nineteen mountains as 
nails in different parts of the earth, in order to 
give it stability. Of these the Caucasus, the 
Abukabis, I the Judi,§ Libanus, Sinai, Sinin, || 
and Bir,5 may be noticed. Upon the whole then. 


• A general title for any collection of the traditions, 

t See D’Herbelot’s last article under this name, 
j: A mountain nean Mecca, according to the (^\jS 

J^amakhshari. 

§ According to the work entitled U 

name of a mountain in Mosul, also of another in Mesopotamia. 
To this last the author of the Kamoos adds another in Aja. 

11 According ti the author of the Kamoos the name of 
a mountain in Syria. « 

^ This is probably the Obair of the Lo ^ 

which according to that work is a mountain ^jOj\ ^ 

in the country of Dhiban. 



this was nothing more than what the state of 
things required, and what nothing but folly would 
have left undone ; it is also in conformity with the 
traditions, and agreeable to truth, no less than its 
relation is with the requirements of real eloquence. 
It is difficult for us to say how the Padre could 
have understood this passage so as to have pro- 
nounced it unmeaning. The second extract, in 
like manner, presents nothing low or vulgar^ 
either in expression or meaning. The truth is, 
the Padre has failed in attempting to shew his 
own acuteness, having forborne to, offer any 
proof of his assertions. Has not his own acute- 
ness here set in a spring of black mud? The 
truth is, the sun neither rises from the earth 
nor sets in it; nor does it ever leave its own 
orbit,* or set in any warm or muddy well, as the 
writers on Astronomy have shewn. . The Padre 
seems here to have lost sight of the expression, 
" he found it:” for, if he had not, he would have 
seen that his remarks were perfectly out of place. 
When any one is surrounded by the sea, we know, 
the sun appears to him to rise from the water, 
and to set in it. Now, what difficulty can there 
be in supposing that Alexander, looking from 
a distance, saw the sun apparently setting in a 

* The Orientals still follow the Astronomy of Ptolemy, 
in which the Sun is made to revolve like the planets in its 
own orbit, or heaven, as they term it. 
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well of water? It is also related by Kaab Elah- 
bar,* that a passage occurs in the Pentateuch 
wherein it is said, that the Sun sets in a spring 
of black water ; which must either be understood 
figuratively, or, as relating the thing merely as it 
appeared. But of this we are not certain. 

Again, the accounts given^ of the belief of 
Alexander, which have been written by his com- 
panions, and in which it is said that he was an 
infidel, cannot be construed as proving that the 
Koran does not come from God : for, there are 
many accounts in the Koran, which even contra- 
dict those given by the ancient Prophets, what 
wonder then if it contradicts those histories? But 
the truth is, one of the greatest advantages derived 
from the Koran is, the declaration that the learned 
of former times have corrupted the text of the 
ancient histories ; so that there is no religious 
sect whatever now in possession of histories, in 
which implicit confidence can be placed ; for they 
all abound with false, vain, and extravagant nar- 
latives.f But, further, as faith is the secret ope- 

* In the MS. v** J'r I have 

no doubt that this name ought to be ivritten 
as suggested to me some time ago by the learned Professor 
of Hebrew at Oxford, and as it will appear in his next part 
of his continuation of Uri s Catalogue. 

f How does this agree with the sentiments broached at 

pp. 222-.S ? 



ration of the mind^ might it not be true that 
Alexander did really believe in God ; but that he 
did, for some political reason or other, conceal 
this from his companions; and that it was the 
pleasure of the Almighty to reveal the fact in 
the Koran? 

The next assertion, namely, that many con- 
tradictions occur in the Koran, (p. 114 ), is per- 
fectly of a piece with the preceding ones; and is 
founded on the erroneous principles of the Jews 
and Christians, who hold, that, from the consi- 
deration of the omniscience of the Deity, extend- 
ing as it does through every period of time, it 
is impossible that any thing like abrogation can 
take place in his law. Now every intelligent 
person must see the futility of such reasoning as 
this. For the precepts of God are always deli- 
vered with a special regard to the necessities- of 
his servants. And there can be no doubt that 
these must vary with the varying exigencies of 
the times in which they are delivered. The divine 
Lawgiver may here be considered as the spiritual 
physician of his people ; who, like a temporal phy- 
sician, prescribes such regimen and medicine as 
are most likely to suit the wants of his patient. 
And. as the varying state of the disease will at 
one time call for one remedy, at another for an- 
other, so does it come to pass with respect to the 
Physician of the soul. His knowledge, therefore, 
of the future, will have this advantage, that he 
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will be implicated in neither doubt nor mistake; 
nor, consequently, lay down any law for the observ- 
ance of his people, which will not tend to promote 
their general happiness: and not, that when he 
knows that such and such a law will be advan- 
tageous up to such and such a period, and no 
farther, that he should not then change it for 
another. On the contrary, if the divine Law- 
giver legislate in conformity with the dictates of 
omniscience, the abrogation of certain laws will 
follow as a necessary consequence. And, as every 
one knows that the circumstances of those who 
devote themselves to his service are continually 
changing ; and that those of no individual remain 
stationary for any considerable length of tinm ; 
and, further, that the spiritual state of man is 
equally varying, what, we ask, would an all-wise 
and powerful Lawgiver do, in such a case, but 
vary his laws accordingly ? 

Our opponent has also said, that the Gospel 
does not abrogate the law, (p. 115 ). But this 
is accounted for - by the fact, that the Gospels 
contain no law at all : if they had, they must have 
abrogated those already given, which is a sufficient 
denial of his premises. If then the Gospel had 
contained any law, this must have necessarily 
abrogated that of Moses. Now, the greater part 
of the laws to which the Christians subscribe, are 
those which relate to their prayers, fasts, marri- 
ages, and the like: all of which are manifestly 
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contrary to those of the Jews. >Vc now ask, 
are those precepts, which prevail amoiifj the 
Christians, and by which both rich and poor are 
bound, and to which both acknowledge obedi- 
ence, established by the authority of Jesus or not? 
If they are, so many of them as oppose the law 
of Moses do virtually abrogate that law : ^Jiose 
which do not, may properly be said to fulfil it. 
But, if they are not derived from him, but have 
originated only in the authority of the learned, 
then, that religion can challenge the reverence 
of none, much less of men of talent and edu- 
cation. 

, But further, had no variation taken place in 
the laws and requirements of religion, the mission 
of one Prophet after another, as well as the conse- 
cutive revelations of different laws, could have had 
no other object than that of confusion and per- 
plexity. It therefore became necessary that all 
should finally be subject to one law, differing 
from those which had previously been revealed. 
Upon the whole then, any one carefully comparing 
the Koran, with either the law or the Gospels, 
(waving the considerations respecting the creeds 
of Mohammedans, Christians, or Jews,) will not 
only find, that the Koran is greatly superior to 
both in style, but also in the sublimity of its doc- 
trines: — that the most sag-acious and best in- 
formed among men have confessed their inability 
to arrive even at the lowest degree of the divine 
C r 
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knowledge whicli it unfolds ; comprehending as 
it does every mystery relating either to the creation 
or resurrection of man, and containing the prin- 
ciples both of divine and worldly policy ; — divulging 
both the experience and doctrines of the ancients ; — 
publishing the principles, circumstances and acts 
of t|je moderns ; — leading to the true way of sal- 
vation ; — detailing the particulars respecting both 
the creation, and the day of judgment, notwith- 
standing its unusual style and arrangement. Such 
too is the beauty of its style, that the more it 
is read, the greater does the desire of reading it 
become. Those who have made it their business 
continually to peruse it, have derived from its 
declarations the most exalted notions of spiritual 
things, which have been followed up by the great- 
est advances in the experience of them : to which 
may be added, the best instructions even as it 
regards the things of this life. Enchanters have, 
by its words, laid angels, devils, and even the stars 
of heaven under contribution : and physicians 
have prescribed , the continual reading of it, as 
the means of curing many diseases. That this 
has all taken place is indisputable, although a part 
only has been experienced by the author, and the 
rest reached him by report. And God is our 
judge, to whose decision we appeal, that what 
has here been said, is not a tenth or even a 
thousandth part of what may be advanced, with 
respect to the Koran : and, that what has been 
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advanced, has not. been exag^gerated by contro- 
versial feelings. 

What the Padre has said, therefore, namely; 
that any one, upon his first seeing such a book 
as th.s, cannot but come to the conclusion that 
it never came from God,* is derived from the 
same prejudiced source with the following, But 
another^ not being a proselyte to his creed, and 
seeing all these things concur in him, cannot but 
come to the conclusion that he was no Prophet." 
(p. 115 ). 

We would here ask the Padre, what is the 
precise character of those accomplishments, which 
Mohammed did, or did not, possess ? The first, and 
indeed the source of all human accomplishments, 
is knowledge. Now, at the time in which Mo- 
hammed made a claim to prophecy, and in which, 
as our opponent thinks, he published his Koran, 
had he been instructed by any one in the mysteries 
of the creation and resurrection ? Had any one 
taught him which was the way of truth and hap- 
piness, so as to enable him to advance the spiritual 
state of his followers? Or was the fact otherwise? 
If it be replied, that he had received no such 
knowledge, we ask, in the next place, whence 
then have those principles of knowledge been 
derived, which appear in the Koran ? Whence 
those divine mysteries ? — Which of the learned 

Alluding to p. 1 1 "" Again, the contradictions, 

V. C 2 
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Jews or Christians was it who laid them down^ and 
then published them in the name of Mohammed? 
Prom whom was it that this law of truth and 
equity proceeded, every particle of which vis con- 
formable to right reason and the fitness of things ? 
Prom whom, we ask, could all this have come, 
but from him who is the Lord of lords, and to 
whom every mystery is plain, every secret known? 
Let the reply be dictated by justice and guided 
by truth, since the only thing to be had from 
a wrangling and rebellious disposition is mistake 
and error. 

The second accomplishment is, mildness of 
disposition. Should it then be said that this was 
not possessed by Mohammed, we then ask ; Ilow' 
came it to pass that the Arabs who inhabited 
the desert, traversing it without controul, and 
treating one another with the bitterest hatred, 
were so brought together by him as to consider 
each other as friends, and eventually to make the 
contract of brotherhood?* How was it that they 
attended him continually and faithfully, consider- 
ing him as the bond of union by which they were 
severally united, — rendering him the most un- 
feigned obedience, — risking their lives, property, 
and reputation ; and acting a part which some 
would have thought bordering on insanity, with 
no other view than the desire of cukivating his 


Ann. Moslem. Vol. I. p. 7^-7* 
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friendship^ if he had not shewn himself to be inikt^ 
patient, and tractable? How was it, we ask, that 
this almost savage race of men was thus disposed 
to seize the borders of his garment, and to advance 
the interests of his rejigion at the expense of their 
own lives and fortunes? "‘If (as it is declared in 
the Koran,^) thou^ hadst been severe and hard- 
hearted, they had surely separated themselves 
from about thee/' 

But, if Mohammed had not jreally been of 
a mild disposition, how could he have written and 
published* this verse in the Koran, namely ; Thou 
art of a noble disposition/' ? f For, a vicious 
disposition is not a thing to be long kept secret : 
one day or hour, particularly when engaged in 
marches, battles, and the like, when the passions 
of men are harassed and excited, would have been 
sufficient to discover the real stale of the case, 
and to give the lie to both God and the Prophet. 
Now, let justice be done him. Did he not aban- 
don the allurements of the world, leaving the 
things of time and of sense, and seek his satis- 
faction in the house of God t Did he not suffer 
hunger without repining, and daily and weekly 
mortify the lusts of the flesh by resignation and 
contentment? Did he not conduct himselt with 
a strict regard to justice among his people; and, 


* Chap. .‘3. vcr. lO’O. Sale, Vol. I. p. 79- 
t* Chap. ()8. ver. 
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leaving the things of this world, fix his attentions 
on those of another? Did he not lay it down as 
a maxim, that the love of the world was the 
origin of all sin/'* — that the service of God was 
the only source of salvation, but that rebellion 
against him was the harbinger of ruin ? Did not 
his precepts bear more heavily on himself than 
on others? Was he not a friend to those who 
loved God, and an enemy to those who hated 
him? Was not his own love to God ardent, 
while his contempt for every thing else was real 
and permanent? And, in a word, did' he not, 
while he adhered stedfastly to him, treat every 
earthly consideration as of no importance what- 
soever? Now, let every candid person judge for 
himself. Suppose a person to have appeared pos- 
sessed of such qualifications as these, who had 
never been assisted by the instructions of any 
man of learning, but had passed his life among 
the Arabs of the desert. Add to this, the suppo- 
sition that he wrought many miracles. Now, we 
ask, must not every candid man acknowledge at 
once, that he must have been a Prophet ? Nothing, 
surely, can be more strange than the assertion of 
the Padre, that should he even have performed 
some miraculous act, he never could have come 
from God." (p. 115.) The writer is at a loss 
to conceive what base action the Padre here at- 


This adage has already been cited, p. 375. 
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tributes to Mohammed, when he says, that should 
he even have performed some miraculous act, he 
never could have come from God. The acts, «s 
it is well known, which have been ascribed to 

Mohammed, are such as* not to stand in need of 

« 

any explanation, as to the excellency of their ten- 
dency : for they were all, without exception, such 
as to promote the peace and happiness of mankind, 
without the least admixture of infirmity or defect. 

The Padre goes on : Another consideration 
is, that in the Mohammedan j'eligion, &c.” (p. 115 , 
to the end of the first paragraph, p. Il6.) 

We reply : What has here been said, as to 
the way of salvation being confined to two con- 
siderations, is cqnformable to right reason and to 
truth. For, in the case of a master and his 
servant, the way to avoid shame and to obtain 
favour is, by avoiding what is forbidden, and 
performing w'hat is commanded by the master. 
But, upon the supposition of the servant becoming 
disobedient, and disposed to follow his own will 
rather than that of his master, and .perceiving that, 
in consequence of this, the avenue to favour has 
been closed up on every side, and that no means of 
reconciliation is now left : and supposing the ser- 
vant further to know, that his own well-being, both 
in this world and the next, depends on the favour 
of his master alone; and again, that the servant 
repents of his conduct, and uses every means in 
his power again to be admitted to the favour of 
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his master, what further can he possibly effect^ 
than to shew a sincere sorrow and contrition for 
His past offences ? This then is what we mean 
by repentance. 

Now every one knoWs^ that any servant pur- 
suing either of the two following* courses, with 
respect to his master, will finally experience his 
favour. By exhibiting, in the first place, an un- 
varying obedience to all his commands. And, in 
the second, by manifesting, upon an occasional 
failure, an unfeigned, repentance, accompanied 
with every endeavour to make reparation for the 
fault; supposing his master, at the same time, 
to know what is going on in the servant’s mind, 
as to this particular. But, should, the master upon 
the first supposition, namely, that such servant has 
served him faithfully during his whole life, not- 
withstanding, punish and afflict him, would not 
every intelligent person brand him as a tyrant, 
and his conduct as infamous? And, in the second, 
would he not be reproached as merciless, unjust, 
and inhuman ? • But to God no such attributes as 
these can possibly be ascribed ; for, he is not only 
the most merciful, but the most bountiful of Beings. 
No man of the least perception, justice, or feel- 
ing could ever look with indifference on the 
ascription of such properties as those above-men- 
tioned to himself, much less can He who is the 
Lord of lords, and the fountain of all perfection. 
Wc conclude, therefore, that salvation is to be 
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obtained by the two ways already mentioned^ each 
of which is sufficient for that end, when properly 
considered. 

The proof, moreover, which has been adduced 
by the Padre on tl\is question, is not only im- 
perfect, but is, in its first part, inapplicable to the 
subject, for it evi/lently relates to the question, 
whether j»ood works will cancel sin or not, which 
has thus been decided by the Almighty himself 
in the Koran : ‘‘ That good works will cancel 
sins,’** which is a question foreign to our present 
purpose. 

The remaining part of the Padre’s proof, from 
the words Now there is no one, &c.** to the end, 
(p. lib*), although applicable to the subject in 
question, takes for granted that God charges men 
with commands, which it is out of their power to 
obey ; and, that the divine precepts are infinite 
in their requirements ; the falsehood of which is 


* Chap. XI. ver. 115. Mr. Sale has, in my opinion, given 
an erroneous translation of this passage, ‘which may perhaps be 
traced to too servile an imitation of Marracci. 'I'he passage is, 

which Marracci translates, 

Quippe bona opera abire facient mala.” And Mr. Sale, 
“For good works drive away evils,” Vol. 11. p. 31. The 
error appears to have arisen from a mistake as to the meaning 
of the last word, which the author of the Kamoos says is the 

same with . iudisll iuLjlj . In this sense too the 

Moola has understood the text, as have also Gelal Oddin 
and Beidawi in their commentaries on the passage. 



self-evident. No master, for example, would ap- 
prove of the disposition which would compel a 
slave scarcely able to carry ten ass-burdens of 
wheat from one place to another, to carry ten 
times that quantity in the same time; much less 
of the disposition which would punish such slave, 
if after carrying the nine only,, he had it not in 
his power to carry the tenth. If such an event 
should take place, every intelligent man would, 
of necessity, reproach the conduct of such a 
master. How then could such a thing* take place 
with God, whose attributes arc justice and mercy ? 
It is surely impossible. God will not force any 
soul beyond its capacity."’* 

The capacities, however, of different persons 
are different : for there are many who can spend 
their whole time in the services of religion ; who 
can watch by night, and fast almost continually ; 
and thus occupy themselves night and day in the 
service of their Maker. But, it results from the 
kind disposition of the Deity, that this has no where 
been laid down as binding: ail that has been 
declared is, the appointment and limitation of the 
portions of time proper to be observed by the 
pious. Some, for instance, are to be appropriated 
to the acquirement of temporal goods ; others to 
those of eternity: some to sleep, others to refresh- 
ment. And, upon the whole, nothing is made 


Sale’s Koran, chap. II. p. .52. 
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binding, but that, which being neglected, would 
deprive the believer of that first step towards per- 
fection, which is to be acquired by no other means. 
The commands, therefore, of the Deity are not 
all to be considered a^ binding : some only are of 
this description ; others are left to the affectionate 
regards of the pious.* Now, those precepts 
which are binding in every law, are but few when 
compared with those which are left to the regards 
of the pious. The reason seems to be this : by 
observing the precepts which arc binding, man 
arrives only at that degree of perfection which 
will save him from punishment, and entitle him 
to the lowest place in paradise ; hence these 
precepts involve but little difficulty in their re- 
quirements. Now the degrees of elevation in 
paradise, as well as those of degradation in hell, 
are various. All men, therefore, will not hold 
the same rank in either of these places respectively. 
But, in paradise, the highest elevation, and that 
which will bring a man in the nearest place to the 
Deity, is to be obtained by the observance of 
those precepts only, which are not binding ; or, 

* MS. appears 

to be nearly analogous to the works of supererogation of the 
Catholics. The principal difference consists in the^ Moham- 
medan determining for himself, which precepts are binding; 
the Catholic, which of the commandments of men it will 
be most meritorious to follow. The effect in both cases is 
precisely the same. 
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as the orthodox have expressed it, The ap- 
proach of the pious to the Deity, is to be advan- 
ced by the observance of those precepts which 
are not binding'/' * and this they have proved by 
experience. 

As to what is written in the Pentateuch, 
namely ; “ Thou shalt not covet the wealth or 
wife, &c." to the end (p. Il6), this is not one of 
those precepts which are binding, but of those 
which are left to the zeal of the pious ; and 
which may nevertheless be fulfilled : for the 
object here had in view is, to urge the necessity 
of love to God : in any other sense, these desires 
do not militate against his service ; but the con- 
trary. To conclude, the degrees of perfection 
laid down for the acquisition of the pious arc 
one thousand. Of these, one only is to be ob- 
tained by observing the precepts which are bind- 
ing, the remaining nine hundred and ninety-nine 
by abstinence, recitations of the Koran, and medi- 
tation; all of which are the free exercises of the 
pious. But, ori*this subject, much may be said, 
which the limits of this Tract will not admit of. 

It is said in the next place : But, as it 

respects repentance and pardon, &c." (p. Il6, 
to the end of the paragraph, p. 117)* We 
answer,, the meaning of the passage, He will 
by no means clear the guilty," must be, that 


MS. Jl/:! ^ • 
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every guilty person deserves punishment, and 
that to such a degree as the magnitude of his 
crime requires ; which does not imply that God 
should actually inflict punishment : for it cannot 
be incumbent on God to act according to the 
deserts of his servants. The truth is, this depends 
entirely on his ovyn will. If it be his pleasure, 
he will do so ; if not, he will forbear, and pardon 
the offender. Nor will the grant of pardon tend 
to falsify the word of God, unless actually pro- 
posed at the moment, in which it had been de- 
clared, that he would surely punish every sin. 
But he has never made any such declaration at 
all ; nor have we met with any such a sentiment 
in all the writings of the Prophets. But should 
any such passage occur, recourse must be had 
to explanation, otherwise no such thing as pardon 
can any where exist : and we shall be compelled 
to remove from the character of the Almighty 
the most necessary and glorious of his attributes, 
bounty, pardon, and mercy. Of the attributes, 
we know, that which ascribes Jbenignity to the 
Deity * is no less necessary than that which 
declares him to be just : and further, to be gra- 
cious, does not imply that he must be unjust. 
For, if .there were no sijch thing as pardon, the 
Deity must be severe, although we allow at the 
same time that every sin shall receive its due 


* p. m. 
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punishment^ were there no repentance offered^ 
or disposition to make reparation for the fault. 
But, after both these have been evinced, the 
infliction of punishment cannot be considered in 
the estimation of right reason, but as undue seve- 
rity. Each of these cases we see sometimes ex- 
emplified in the conduct of merciful or unmerciful 
Sovereigns. This gracious disposition, however, 
ought not to be exerted to such a degree as 
to be injurious to the interests of God's people. 
But, as the pardon of the Deity will not be fully 
made known until the day of judgment, when 
the requirements of the pious will have been 
completed, should he then extend it to multitudes 
innumerable, no one will be able to complain, 
that this has ever been injurious to his spiritual 
progress on earth. Now, had not revelation 
given intimations to the contrary, infinite mercy 
would require that this should be the case : 
still, from the consideration of the divine attri- 
butes of infinite mercy ; — of the excellency, in- 
comprehensibility, glory, and power of the divine 
essence, and of the infirmity of his best servants, 
we may conclude, that every sinner, excepting 
only the infidel, will be forgiven ; as we have 
elsewhere shewn,* from the consideration of the 
nature of his offence, which is also infinite in 
degree. The infidel must, therefore, undergo 


Perhaps in the work already referred to, p. I70, &c. 
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everlasting punishment. When, therefore, the 
Padre says, that '^sin is an act contrary to some 
existing law,* (which is the minor of two pro- 
positions), we assent to the truth of it : but the 
major, which states that "Uhere is no law with- 
out its penalties/* we totally deny ; for, when re- 
pentance and reparation have been ofiered, the 
infliction of a penalty would indicate an unfeel- 
ing and cruel disposition ; just as pardon, under 
the same circumstances, would evince kindness 
and tenderness of heart. 

• Now it is evident, that to pardon the faults 
of any one, does by no means falsify the decla- 
rations of him who denounces punishment on 
crime. For, should any master, for example, par- 
ticularly caution his servant against the commis- 
sion of some crime ; threatening, at the same 
time, that he will punish him upon its being com- 
mitted. Sup()osing then this servant to be so much 
led astray by the influence of his passions, as to 
commit the act ; and again, to become so far 
the object of divine grace, as ^o be brought to 
repentance, and thus to repair to the court of his 
lord with the utmost sorrow and contrition for his 
offence, and to obtain pardon, who would think 
of saying that his lord had falsified his own words, 
or acted contrary to his own declarations ? It 
would surely be said, that as he had forgiven 


* P. 116. 
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his servant^ he had acted a truly noble part. Nor 
would men of sense blame the action, but extol 
it as worthy of their highest commendations. But 
should they term it the falsifying of his own word, 
that would amount to reproach : for to lie is in- 
famous, and every infamous action is the just 
object of reproach. 

Repentance, therefore, is not the mere show 
of sorrow for some offence, without the addition 
of all those duties which man owes to man as 
such, with the earnest desire of rendering to all 
their dues. To this also must be added, tile 
duties we owe to God, such, for instance, as 
prayer, fasting, performing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and the like. Supposing then, some per- 
son should injure another, either by embezzelling 
or squandering his property, and then express 
a mere regret for his offence, that would not 
constitute repentance. But, as both law and 
common sense require, he must truly declare his 
regret; and then, to the utmost of his power, 
make reparation,, with the view of satisfying the 
injured party. But, if he have no such wish, 
he then ought to suffer the sentence of the law. 
Real repentance, then, is of the following descrip- 
tion : Supposing, as before, that some one is 
indebted to another, and that the creditor has 
demanded his due, upon which the debtor hesi- 
tates to offer satisfaction. If we again suppose, 
that the debtor, after some hesitation repents, 
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and goes to the residence of the creditor with 
the full amount of the debt, whicli he pays, and 
tlieii asks pardon for his olVence ; the creditor 
will, without doubt, if he possess a spark of ge- 
nerosity, pardon the delay thus occasioned. 

The case, moreover, adduced by the Padre, 
is not in point, but is erroneously framed on the 
supposition that no reparation has been made; 
which must, confessedly, be confined to the case 
in which there is no ability to do so. But even 
in this case, upon the supposition that some one 
should be indebted to another of liberal disposi- 
tion ; and, that during the times of prosperity he 
has neglected to discharge the debt, but is after- 
wards incapacitated by adverse fortune to do so. 
Supposing, then, that the debtor should become 
sorry for his oficnce, and perceive that the only 
remedy he has now left is, to go to his creditor 
with the utmost sorrow and contrition, and con- 
fess his fault. Would not such liberally disposed 
creditor, in such a case, cancel both the debt 
and the crime ? 

Again, it has been said, (p. 11 6 ), “^That it 
does not become a magistrate to pardon a cri- 
minal,’' which appears to be founded on the sup- 
position, of some crime having been committed 
against the magistrate ; but it has, in fact, been 
committed a«ainst the law and commandments 
of God. In this case, then, the crime affects 
the lawg'iver ; and the lawgiver is God. The 
Do 
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power of forgiving is, therefore, vested in his 
hands, and not in those of the magistrate. In- 
stances, however, do occur, in which a crime is 
committed against a magistrate, but which does 
not involve an infraction of the law of God. In 
this case it is in the power of the magistrate to 
pardon. Now, allowing that God is a just judge, 
and supposing that some crime has been commit- 
ted against him, what difficulty can there now be, 
in supposing him to forego his right of inflicting 
punishment, especially when reparation and re- 
pentance have been ofl*ered? Hence it is that 
the Prophet has laid it down as a law, that re- 
pentance comprehends the obligation of rendering 
to all their dues, when he who repents is in a 
capacity to do so ; and that mere sorrow for 
the fault is not sufficient. The divine justice 
and government, therefore, by no means make 
it necessary, that every sin or improper action 
should receive its due punishment. But, on the 
contrary, the characteristic of good government, 
no less than the prosperity of the subject, consists 
in the observance of the principles already men- 
tioned. 

Most men, we know, whether it be from the 
temptations of Satan, or from a propensity to fol- 
low' the suggestions of their own passions, have 
a disposition to indulge in sensualities to such 
a degree, that their sins greatly outweigh the 
rewards to be apportioned to all their virtues. 
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If, then, every sin receive its due punishment, 
and repentance and sorrow have no value, will 
not all men be overwhelmed with despair; and 
(which God forbid) be driven by a sense of their 
iniquities, to embrace. every indulgence presented 
to their senses, and thus to fill the world with con- 
fusion and distress t 

It is, therefore, incumbent on an all-wise God, 
first to threaten men to the utmost, that they 
should not implicate themselves in such sins as 
they were able to avoid : and, secondly, to afford 
them such declarations of his will, as would in- 
sjfSre hope ; with the view of preserving their 
virtue, and obviating the possibility of their be- 
coming at once refractory and disobedient. And, 
further, to make such distinctions between the 
different crimes of men, that they, whose object 
it has been to promote universal confusion and 
misery, may be punished without mercy : For 
surely God will not pardon the giving him an 
equal."'* And that others, whose crimes are the 
result of human infirmity, may be passed over: 
'^‘^For God will not punish you for an inconsi- 
derate word in your oaths.” * And that others, 
ag'ain, who occupy the middle state between par- 
don and punishment, may be so left, as not to 
become hopeless because of their sins, nor yet too 
much elated by the hopes of pardon; in order 


Sale’s Koran, Vol. I. p. ,98* 
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that. all may seek the protection of the Almighty, 
and that his dominion may be realized on earth. 

It is also necessary that the perpetrator of any 
wicked action should be punished in his own per- 
son ; and not, that one man should snlTer for the 
faults of another, which would inevitably involve 
those who were truly obedient in great difficulties. 
For what justice can there be in the supposition, 
that Zaid should be made to suffer for the crimes 
of Omar?* The statement, therefore, of the 
Padre, namely ; Tliat some one must, by way 
of atonement, sufler for others, in order to afford 
an assurance of salvation,*^ (p. 11 7)) Is not orJy 
contrary to the decisions of right reason, but, 
if allowed, would be the means of producing the 
greatest evils. For, in the first place, to refer 
that which is manifestly unjust to the appointment 
of the Deity, is pure infidelity. And, in the 
second, as the life of Christ is here made the 
sole means by which salvation is to be obtained, 
and as he, in whose person this is vested, is ne- 
cessarily of greater dignity than the benefit thus 
to be conferred, this sentiment is also that of an 
infidel.f 


* Two fictitious names often used in treatises on Gram- 
mar, &c. 

+ I undcrstiiul the Moola to mean, that this consideration 
would elevate the character of Christ above tliat of the greatest 
Saints or Prophets, which would be the same thing as to assert 

his 
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We would ask the Padre, in the third place, 
whether the ancient Prophets arrived at the same 
degree of dignity with him who is liere called 
the word of God and the spirit of God, or not. 
If he reply in the affirjiiative, we then ask, how 
Avas it that they did not, in their own persons, seve- 
rally become the atwiements for those, to whom 
they had been sent? But, if he answer in the 
negative, it will follow, that salvation, either for 
them or their followers, was a thing- impossible 
of attainment ; and, further, that the laws and 
services which they established were of no avail; 
which, as before, is palpable falsehood and pure 
infidelity. 

In the fourth place, as Jesus was put to death, 
we ask. Was this for the sins of all mankind from 
the days of Adam to those of Mohammed ; or, for 
those of his own people only ? In cither case it 
will follow, that all those who had died before that 
event took place, must necessarily be consigned to 
everlasting- punishment. And, that all, who should 
come after, may sin with impunity, because all 
their sins had already been atoned for : on the 


his divinity. Tiie passage is this; 

iXlb culjo- 
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first supposition^ positively ; and^ on the second^ 
by merely acknowledging the reality of his 
mission. 

In the fifth place, will sin, when committed 
in ignorance against an infinitely good and gra- 
cious God be forgiven, either from the consi- 
deration of the sinner suffering its due punish- 
ment, or becoming his own atonement? (For it 
has been proved that a person duly imbued with 
the knowledge of God cannot sin). Because, 
we usually pass over many faults in an ignorant 
person, not one of which would be pardoned in 
another, conscious of the impropriety of his own 
conduct. 

In the sixth place, does the Padre consider 
Jesus as the first great Cause, or only as an 
effect produced by him? If only as something 
produced, then can he never arrive at infinity, 
on any other principle, than that held by the 
Soofees, which the Padre, in his third tract, 
wherein his own principles are stated, aifirms 
to be false. ‘The absurdity of supposing Jesus 
to be the first Cause is too apparent to need any 
refutation ; and, therefore, the Padre proceeds 
to lay down his own erroneous belief of the ex- 
istence of a plurality of persons in the Deity. 

If it be asked,” says he, how it can be pos- 
sible that three persons can be possessed of a 
dignity,” &c. (p. II7, to the end of the following 
paragraph, p. 118 .) 
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It is replied, we have already intimated (p. 179, 
180 .) that if the Padre does, like other Christians, 
maintain a plurality of Gods, there can be no ne- 
cessity that we should frame arguments in reply; 
or contend on a question, in which no man of 
common sense, would think it worth while to 
engage: for, in tru,th, such a person would not 
deserve a reply. The Padre, however, as far as 
appearances go, avoids the confession of so corrupt 
a faith, while his arguments go to pro^b his belief 
in it, as it appears from the foregoing extract; which 
is indeed unworthy of any refutation, and the sub- 
stance of which he appears to deny. Be this as it 
may, he plainly affirms, that Jesus is the loonl of 
God and the spirit of God; and that his relation 
to God is, as the relation of a loord to the speaker ; 
or, as the relation of the spirit to the person of 
a man : — that there is no diflcrencc whatever 
between the person of God, and that of the Mes- 
siah, except as to the manner in which they 
arc usually mentioned : and that in reality they 
are one. 

We may here ask the Padre, what possible 
reason there could be, for his passing trom the 
doctrine of a Trinity here to that of a Quaternity, 
the evils rcsulling from both being precisely the 
same, namely ; the associating of other beings 
with the Deity ? But, besides this, and many 
other similarly .corrupt doctrines, will be found 
that which involves the positive denial of any first 



Cause whatsoever. For to suppose the existence 
of a first Cause, from which something- might be 
subtracted, or to which addition might be made 
in the person of a son, and, what is still more 
strange, in a body and spyit, is absurd : which, 
if not self-evident, has been often enough proved 
in the writings of the orthojdox. 

We would further ask our opponent, with 
respect to the assertion, namely : These, in fact, 
constitute the same person,’’ whether he considers 
the essence of all bodies as one and the same, 
diflering only in the different degrees of liberty 
or restraint, superiority or inferiority, with which 
they have been invested, as the Soofee Doctors 
hold ? Since every one knows, that he has, in his 
third tract, represented these opinions as false and 
groundless ; yet here, not knowing which way to 
turn himself, he virtually acknowledges their truth. 
We affirm, that those who hold these opinions, 
do not consider visible objects as having been 
produced without an adequate cause for their 
production ; but look upon all being as emana- 
ting from the first great Cause : both the pro- 
ducer and the produced constituting in reality 
one Being.* But how can the Padre and other 
Christians affirm this of Jesus ? 


* It may perhaps assist the reader to sec a statement of the 
opinions of the Soofees on this subject. In the Dabistfui of 
Meer Mohsin Fani, we have the following passage cited from 

a work 
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If however the Padre does not hold the doctrine 
of the unity (as held by the Soofees), but supposes 
every body to have a nature and properties pecu- 


a work of the cc‘lc*br;ittf(l Janii. It has bfrn said by tlie 

Moolooi Jami in his work entitled ( “T.elter 

on tlie nature of existence/* that existence, considered merely 
as such, is independent of any appendages extennil or rational; 
because these, considered in the abstract, would constitute 
a sort of independent bein«r. That is, existence, considered 
as such, is not confined to aiiy^ one thin/.^, nor to any accidental 
mode of beiii", such as restraint, liberty, generality, |)arti- 
cularity, the best, that which is common, or in a unity or 
plurality, which may be considered as independent ot the 
first and necessary existence, or additional to it: all these 
being properties, necessarily inherent in it, and constituting 
its chanicter. Now, as it regards the nature ot the h.sscMice 
itself, considered independently of any adscititious circum- 
stances, it has received the appellation ot the I uity, and in 
this every attribute and name arc annihilated. This, then, is 
what has been called the source of all existence. But, as it 
regards the nature of this existence, considered with rehp(rct 
to all other existing beings, which are but the necessary ap- 
pendages of it, whether general or particular, it has received 
the attributes usually ascribed to the Deity. In this respect,^ 
then, it is termed the divine Unity ; .and the assemblage of 
all (perfection), 'fliis existence, again, considered without 
respect to any tither, is termed Being ( 
found to pervade all matter: and which, consiilered 'Wtli re- 
ference to things which do or do not exist, is that which con- 
stitutes the visible forms in the world.”— 1’he text I shall give 
partly from a MS. in my own possession, and partly from the 
edition printed at Calcutta, as I shall deem to be most consistent 
with the views of the Autlw, and the idiom of the language. 
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liar to itself, how can he say, that these in reality 
constitute the same person ?*" For no one, if you 
except the Soofees, can, or do, speak of the union 
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And, a little lower down; ‘^‘ It has been stated by Iloseiii Ibn 
Moeen Oddeen Maibadee, in a work entitled Fawatih ( ^\»3 ), 
that the first and necessary existence, is that which remains 
unchangeable under all circumstances; — that dependant exis- 
tence is nothing more than the forms and modes of being, 

which 


* See the note cited in page 26 !i. 

t The Soofee method of stating the sentiment delivered 
by Mr. Martyti in pp. i J. 7 - 8 - 9 . 
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of any two distinct substances; for, after the 
difference in their essences has been shewn, a dif- 
ference in their natures must follow : but the 
Padre considers the existence of things, their 
natures, and properties, as convertible terms! 

The truth is, therefore, the Padre can ])rove 
a quaternity of ^persons in the Deity, with as 

'which are subject to change. The production of tlic world is 
nothing more tJian the manifestation of that liglit which is 
peculiar to the divine nature, exhibited under nunierous and 
various forms. In the books of the Soofees it is said, that as 
beauty receives pleasure from the contemplation of itself, when- 
ever it views itself in a glass ; so does the divine Isssence con- 
template its own beauty in the a})pearances and discoveries of 
things, which have been brought about by his own appointments; 
and beholds in every mirror that hirm which it has been calcu- 
lated to present ; and thus, by nujans of tlie multiplicity of lights 
in which he is view^ed, presents himself in that various and 
multiform relation, which is visible around us. 

^ 

j\ ^ ^ jj • • * * 

2^lXi^Llluo <SLAj1 Ji} ^loOkTw. 

x- .t 
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much ease as he can speak of a Trinity ; although, 
in appearance, he endeavours to avoid the ques- 
tion. According to lum, one is body ; another 
the spirit absolutely ; another the appointed spirit, 
Avho is Jesus ; another is compounded of body 
and spirit. Now, unless he allows each one of 
these individually to constitute the first great 
CausCj its existence must be virtually denied; 
because a first cause, capable of addition or sub- 
traction, must be an absurdity. 

It has also been stated, that the spirit of God 
and the xcord of God, have the same relation 
to God himself, as the spirit and word of a man 
have to a man, (p. 117)* There can be no doubt, 
then, that the relation of a speaker to the word 
spoken, is that of an agent to the action done by 
him. But how can the essence of the agent, 
and the source of the action, here be said to be 
the same thing, unless it also be allowed, that 
existence, whether by necessity or possibility, is 
virtually the same with the nature of things ; and, 
that this :.s in all things really one and the same? 
And, further, that the difiercnce in degree which 
is every where observable, is that which it is 
stated to be in the numerous treatises by the 
Soofees on that subject, all of which has been 
denied by the Padre? 

But, passing over other erroneous statements 
of the Padre, we further affirm, that the relation 
of a person to his spirit, is that of the whole to 
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a part of any thing. Now, supposing the es- 
sence of Jcsns to be the same thing with the 
nature of the spirit of Godj w'hich, according to 
the foregoing statement, can only be a part of 
the Deity, still we *^irc compelled to acknowledge 
a compound nature in his essence, which is in- 
compatible with tijc supposition of his being tlie 
first Cause ; unless our opponent turn round upon 
us and say, that the nature of the spirit is pre- 
cisely the same with that of the body, which is 
to recur again to the principles of the Soofees. 

Again, it is said, (p. 118 ), When considered 
with respect to others/’ We wish to know, in 
what light the essence of a spirit can he consi- 
dered to justify its being called a bodjj, particu- 
larly when a])plicd to the sacred person of Jesus; 
with respect to whom, no such suppositious or 
figurative language as would manifestly involve 
impossibilities, can be allowed : otherwise essence 
considered merely as such, must cease to be the 
subject of analogical enquiry. In any case, if 
figurative language be at all admissible in this 
place, as the body is the appointed residence 
of the spirit, it would be much more proper to 
term Jesus a hodj/ than a spirit. The title, word 
of God, is likewise much more applicable to a 
body than to a spirit. For a word is an effect 
produced by the expulsion of the breath from 
the lungs, and these are a part of the body, but 
have nothing to do with the spirit. It is, there- 
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fore^ absurd to call Jesus either the word or the 
spirit of God.* 

The statements (p. 118 ), This was done by 
the appointment of sacrifices for sins, &c.’’ (to the 
end of the paragraph), are p.erhaps more surpri- 
sing than the foregoing; and are calculated to 
provoke the smile even of a child. For all this 
might have been obviated by one sentence which 
the angel Gabriel might have delivered and ex- 
plained to any one of the Prophets. And, again, 
if to point out one sacrifice only, was the object 
had in view, what possible necessity could there 
have been, that so many thousands should have 
been reduced to services so difficult as those of 
sacrifice were ? And further, if sacrifice was an 
intimation only that sin should be cancelled, we 
ask, by what means were the sins of those who 
sacrificed actually cancelled, unless it be supposed 
that their sins remained wholly uncancelled, until 
the sacrifice of the Messiah himself had been 
offered ? 


* It is certainly tn be regretted that Mr. Martyii did not 
meet his opponents purely on liis own ground. 1'he title, 
spirit of God, seems here to have been ado))tcd by way of* 
accommodation, by which, however, nothing could be gained, 
but much lost, in the further prosecution of this question. 
The Moola, also, seems not to liave been aware, that he 
•was here arguing in manifest oppusitiuii to the Koran, which 
ascribes both these titles to the person of Jesus, — and that 
he himself, (pp. 17:^, has given one of them to the 

Messiah. See the notes to Marracci’s Koran, p. Jl(). 
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But further^ as the apparent want of relation 
in any two thin^fs is not sufficient to prove the 
absolute want of it^ might it not be true, that 
sacrifice might have related to something of 
which we arc yet ignorant, a supposition to which 
a great part of the divine law is liable? Wealth, 
we know, is often iatal to the soul ; yet no one 
holds that it is not a desirable thing. Might 
not these sacrifices, then, have been appointed as 
expiations for sin, so that no one should, on ac- 
count of it, give up all for lost; and have been 
instituted at first by Moses, for the benefit of those 
who had worshipped the calf in the wilderness? 
It is probable, therefore, that sacrifice was ap- 
pointed for the following reason, namely : Since 
all who had committed sin, had, by this means, 
forfeited their lives to divine justice. And as most 
men were thus implicated, this would make it ne- 
cessary that they should suffer death : an animal 
was then appointed to be slain for the redemption 
of tlic sinner. 

The l^adre proceeds, Again, there is in the 
ancient prophecies every intimation, &c.” (p. 118 , 
to the passage, p. I19,) ‘"that the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head; but that 
he should bruise his heel.'* 

It is replied ; This passage neither proves, nor 
even hints at, the mission of Jesus ; it can only 
prove, that Satan would make some impression 
upon his person. 
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In the next place it is said : Again^ the 
promise made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was, 
that he who should be a blessing to all mankind, 
&c/" (ibid, to the end of the paragraph.) 

We answer, the children of Abraham were 
not confined to Isaac: Ishmael was also of his 
posterity. If, then, we consider the usual meaning 
of this word (posterity), Ishmael must surely be 
comprehended in it : and indeed, the blessing 
pronounced as intended to benefit all mankind, 
ought rather to be looked for among his de- 
scendants. For every one knows, that the Pro- 
phets who were descended from Jacob, were 
commissioned to the Israelites only, while the 
last Prophet was sent to all mankind, as we 
have already shewn, (p. 2t)9). Namely, that 
the angel announced to Hagar, that God would 
make Ishmael prosperous, so that his hand should 
be in all men ; and that the hand of all should 
be in him. We have also shewn (ibid.) that 
this declaration can have no meaning at all, 
unless it be, that* the person so promised should 
be sent to all ; and that all should obey him. 
In anoUier place, also, of the Pentateuch, (Gen. 
xvii. 20.), after speaking of Isaac, it is said ; 
"" Tidings respecting Ishmael arc vouchsafed to 
thee. Him will I make exceedingly numerous. 
"TNp "IKD the promised nobles shall come forth 
of him.” The phrase TND "IND, which signifies 
exceedingly, has here been used in conjunction 
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with the word D^iv (ver. 19,) meaning a long 
period of time, which is spi)ken with reference 
to Isaac ; and, to sJiew tliat dominion and pro- 
phecy should pass from the house of Isaac to 
that of Ishinael. And how, we ask, could tlie 
event be otherwise ? For, if the promise had 
been confined to the house of Isaac, then would 
that which God g-ave to Abraham have been 
false ; otherwise the regal power copid not have 
departed from Isaac’s posterity until tlie day of 
judgment. Tlie contrary of which has now been 
the case for upwards of two thousand years. 
The truth is, therefore, this promise could not 
otherwise be fulfilled than in the descendants of 
Ishmael : and this we, who hold the faith of the 
Shiah, sec this day brought to pass, in the person 
of Mohammed Mchdi. For, multitudes innume- 
rable are daily addressing their services to him: 
and, although he is now concealed from the view, 
yet at the period appointed by the Almighty, 
he shall again be revealed.* Then shall the 


* As frequent allusion has been made in this Work to the 
reigning Imam, who is said to be concealed, it may not be 
amiss to give some of the opinions of the Persians on the 
advantages to be derived from his concealment. In the second 
volume of a Work entitled ( N'^ahmood 
of SImstar, which is held in great estimation among the Per- 
sians, we have the following passages on this subject: 

K p. 
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Lord Jesus descend from heaven, and perform 
those miracles which have been foretold by the 
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Jull^ ^ been related by Abd Allah 

Ibn Ulfazl, as received by him from the Imam Jaafer Sadik, 
that the last Imam .will be concealed in order to reduce those 
who .are weak in the faith to a state of doubt. I asked why 
we were not permitted to know the reason for this conceal- 
ment^ and further, what wisdom could there be in it? He 
answered, the same with that which was displayed in the con- 
cealment of former I’rophets and their Vicegerents, and which 
was not explained till after such person had been brought to 
light. Khizar, for instance, did not give his reasons for sinking 
the ship, killing the child, or supporting the wall till he was 
about to leave Moses. (This story lias already been referred 
to pp. 125-6. See also Sale*.s Koran, Vol. 11. p. 117* and 

Marr. 
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Prophets^ as the works of the Messiah, and which 
have not yet been wrought by him. 


Marr. p. -iSt). iicite lxvii.) Son of I'nzl ! This is one of the 
secret things of God, ’tis a ’mystery and a wontler which must 
remain with him. But when I know that lie is wise, I am 
convinced that it is ony duty to believe; because his acts, 
although exceeding our comprehension, proceed from the deci- 
sions of infinite wisdom. 

A little lower down it is related as coming from Kuleini, 
that a person wrote to the Imam enquiring the reasons of his 
concealment, and what advantages were to be derived from it. 
The reply Wfis ; Company of the faithful, enquire not into 
those things, the knowledge of w'hieli will be injurious to you. 
Of my fathers, continues the Imam, there was none who did 
not suffer great injuries from the tyranny of the Calif of his 
times.” He then assures the enquirer that he would come 
forth at a time when this should not take place. He goes on 
to say, that the advantages received by his concealment, may 
be compared to tliose received by mankind in general, when 
the burning rays of the Sun arc intercepted by a cloud. After 
this, the most extravagant stories are related of persons who 
have been favoured w'ith visions of the last Imam in their 

dreams, of others who have been introduced to a conference 

with him in a most magnificent palace in t!ie desert, and then 
dismissed wdth large purses of gohl. And, finally, the rewards 
of martyrdom are promised to all who patiently wait for his 
apiiearance, with the assurance that they shall be called out 
of their graves to witness his glory and the destruction of their 
enemies ; who also shall be resuscitated to receive, in his day, 
the puiiishmeiit due to their crimes. Such, it may be re- 
marked, arc the arts universally resorted to with the view 
of recommending superstition to popular belief. Scriptural 
truth alone, needs no such expedients, and it cannot but be 
matter for thankfulness with the believer, that what God has 
proposed for his belief, is no less worthy of his own character, 
than calculated to exalt both the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of its recipient. 
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The Padre’s next citation^ which is from the 
Psalms, is this; ^^Thou shalt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither shalt thou suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption, (Ps. xvi. 10.) We answer, 
As we have not now a copy of the Psalms at 
hand, we cannot ascertain from the context, 
whether David here speaks of himself, when he 
says, my soul, or of the Messiah. But, we ask, 
may not this be intended to point out an article 
of faith held by the followers of Mohammed; 
namely, that the soul of the Prophet and of his 
holy vicegerents were not suffered to remain 
more than three days in the grave ; that he was 
borne up into the highest heaven, and a guard 
placed before his sepulchre ? If so, this passage 
must relate to the person of David alone. 

The next is ; Be ye lift up ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of glory shall come in.” (Ps. 
xxiv. 7)- We reply; It clearly appears from 
some passages, which have already been cited 
from the Psalms, that Mohammed the son of 
Abdallah was *the great Prophet who had been 
promised;* and he, we know, has placed the 
matter beyond all doubt, that Jesus was not the 
Son of God, but only one of his most favoured 
servants. Now, this being the case, why may 
not this passage relate to Mohammed’s ascent to 
heaven ? Or, if the preceding and following con- 


Se« p. .3.S1. 
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text should require it, that it allude to the ascen- 
sion of Jesus? But this cannot be determined 
without an examination of the context itself. 

The next passage presented to our notice, is 
one from the prophecy of Micah : But thou 

Bethlehem, though thou be little among* the 
thousands of Judah,- yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
lasting.’ (Chap. V. 2 . p. 119.) We remark; this 
passage is taken from the fifth chapter of the 
book of Micah ; and, that Bethlehem, as the 
Jewish writers themselves say, is one of the 
villages situated near Jerusalem, which, during 
the times of the Israelites, was in the possession 
of the tribe of Judah. They also call it Ephrata. 
The Padre, however, has omitted the passage 
which would go much farther towards proving 
his point ; for, in the following verse, we have 
a context which clearly shews the person intended 
by the Prophet to be Jesus the Son of Mary. 
The passage is this*: “Therefore will I give 
them,” that is, the Israelites, “ until the time 
when she who travaileth shall bring forth.”* It 
is well known that the Jews reckon their genea- 
logies from the father only ; but here it is done 
from the mother. It is also well known that 
Jesus had no father. The Jews too, are agreed, 


* This is a translation of the Moola’s version. 
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that this passage relates to the Messiah;* they 
say, however, that he has not yet been born, 
but that he shall appear hereafter. Now, should 
it be allowed, that this passage clearly foretels 
the appearance of such a.pcrson as Jesus, and 
that he shall come forth out of Bethlehem ; still, 
how are we to know that he has actually appeared, 
and that Jesus the Son of Mary is the identical 
person ? This we leave to be cleared up by the 
Padre. 

The next citations are from the book of Isaiah, 
which are these : A virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bear a son.'" “ He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and 
with his stripes are we healed."’ He poured out 
his soul unto death : and he was numbered with 
the transgressors ; and he bare the sins of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors,"" (pp. 
119-20.) 

We reply ; This is all to the purpose ; and 
further, it must be evident to any one who will 
carefully consider the prophecy of Isaiah, that 
the greater part of it relates to the coming of 
Jesus. But it also appears from this book, that 
at the coming of the personage who has thus been 


* Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and ilashi agree in applying this 
passage to the Messiah: but, ‘'She that travaileth” is by 
Rashi referred to Zion. 
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promised, it is necessary that the earth be so 
replete with justice, that the wolf and the lamb 
may pasture together; and that no one should 
by any means injure another: that the sucking 
child should lay his 4iand upon the hole of the 
serpent ; and that the fierce lion should feed like 
the tame animals ; and that the Holy Land* should 
be filled with knoAvledge and understanding, as the 
waters fill the sea. 

The foregoing extracts have been taken from 
the eleventh chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
after which we have the following, (ver. 10.) "^In 
that day shall a branch be set up for an ensign to 
the nations. To him shall the nations be joined, 
and his place shall be that of power and greatness." 
Now, every one must see that this can apply 
to no one who has hitherto appeared : — certainly 
not to Jesus, before the period of his death and 
ascension into heaven. Indeed, from the creation 
of the world to the present day, no such times as 
these have been known : and, hence it is, that 
the Jews declare with one voice, that the promised 
Messiah has not yet appeared. And certain it is, 
that in the books of the ancient Prophets, there 

* MS. ^ Whether nj meaning latid, or 

meaning people, is the true reading, I have some doubt. 
In either case, the sense above given will express the author s 
meaning, which he appears to me to have taken from Kimchi s 
commentary; in which the phrase usually taken to 

signify the earth, is referred to the Holy I.and. 
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are intimations of such miracles and other marks 
by which the Messiah is to be known, as do not 
fully and satisfactorily apply to the person of 
Jesus. 

If then wc allow, as the. followers of Islamism 
hold, and as the last Prophet has declared, that 
Jesus never died^ either naturally or by the hands 
of men; but that he is still living-; and, for 
reasons best known to an all-wise God, has been 
carried to heaven : — that he was twice to appear 
upon earth : and, that in his first advent, he per- 
formed a part cf those miracles which have been 
foretold by the Prophets ; and, that in the second 
he shall perform the rest, we shall establish a ra- 
tional view of the whole matter. On any other 
supposition the truth must be on the side of the 
Jews. For, to understand a part without being 
able to account for the rest, is nearly the same 
thing as to be ignorant of the whole. It is in- 
cumbent, therefore, on the Padre and other Chris- 
tians, who hold that Jesus shall appear a second 
time, to give proofs of this from the Scriptures 
alone; because human intellect can do nothing 
in a question like this ; and nothing on the sub- 
jedt occurs in the Gospels. Besides, it is one of 
the tenets of the Padre, that no Prophet has ap- 
peared since the crucifixion of Jesus, who could 
afibrd any information on this subject : and this, 
he says, is held by the Christians in consequence 
of the declarations of two or three historians, who 
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had heard it from two or three of the companions 
of Jesus. But this is not only destitute of that 
evidence which is obtained by general testimony,, 
but falls very far short of the point in dei)ate. 
For supposing our opponent himself to have heard 
the words of Jesus, and to have believed him to 
be a Prophet, still the testimony of the ancient 
Prophets would be wanting. But, it is well 
known, that the Prophet Isaiah speaks, not only 
of the coming of Jesus, but also of the appearing 
of Mohammed, as we have already shewn from 
the second, forty-third, forty-fifth, and fifty-first 
chapters of his prophecy.* 

The Padre goes on: Again, in the book of 
Daniel : Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people, and upon thy holy city, to finish tlic trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
and prophecy, and to anoint the most holy.’^ 

(p. 120.) 

We answer, the interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream (ch. ii. 4.) as given by Daniel; 
as well as of that of Daniel himself (ch. vii.) as 
given by the learned among the Jews, relates to 
empire. In like manner, the vision that was 


* There is probably some mistake in the manuscript here, 
as the passages which have been considered, are taken from 
the 28th, 42d, 48d, 45th, and 51st chapters. See p. 280, &c. 
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afforded on the sea shore, (i. e. by the river Ulai, 
ch. viii.) intimated the promulg-ation of God’s word, 
and the coming- of Mohammed. The fifth king- 
dom, moreover, is that of Kedar, which took its 
rise, elevation, and extent, fr«m Mohammed, who 
is the greatest and last of Prophets. 

In the next place the Padre -says: At length, 
after John the son of Zacharias had made his 
appearance, &c.’" to the words, thus uninten- 
tionally fulfilled their own Scriptures.” (p. 120.) 

We reply : The reader must know, that the 
truth is apparently on the side of the Jews; for, 
in most of the ancient prophecies, dignity and 
power are ascribed to the person of the Messiah, 
as it appears from some passages already cited : 
and power must consist in the possession of earthly 
pomp and greatness. Besides, there are other 
intimations, such as the just and peaceful cha- 
racter of mankind,* which cannot yet be applied 
in an endeavour to establish the mission of Jesus. 
The truth then is, that the mission of Jesus 
cannot be established from the declarations of the 
ancient Prophets, without the additional testimony 
of Mohammed, in conjunction with the miracles 
he performed, and the circumstances which ac- 
companied his mission. 

The Padre proceeds : Three days after his 
death, however, he rose from the dead, according 


Page 4!39> above. 
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to the Scriptures, &cr (p. 120 to the passage, 
^"because it is now in our power, &c.*\p. 122.) 

The reply is ; The answer above given, 
namely: wc answer, &c/’ (p. 121), is not of 

so conclusive a description as to reduce an oppo- 
nent to silence. For, it might be suggested, that 
they underwent all that is there mentioned, merely 
with the view of deceiving the vulgar : and, 
that their retirement from the world was under- 
taken in order to secure to themselves the supreme 
power. Worldly minded men, will, we know, 
submit to any privations, and even practise the 
greatest austerities in order to obtain reputation 
and eminence. 

The most strange, however, of the Padre’s 
assertions is the following : Besides had they 

(the disciples) spoken falsely in these instances, 
it was tlie duty of the Jews of those times to have 
refuted them."' But how has he made out this 
want of refutation on the part of the Jews ’{ Have 
they any where atfirmed, that all which the disciples 
have said with respect to Jesu'S or themselves is 
perfectly true, but that it was out of their power 
to join them, or to receive Jesus as a Prophet? 
Would any man in his senses have expected such 
a declaration from them? The truth is, they 
did deny the reality of the mission of Jesus ; and, 
whether right or wrong, paid no regard to the 
declarations of the disciples. Besides, the reader 
now knows, that all the predictions relating <0 
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Jesus^ which can be collected from the ancient 
prophecies, are not sufficient to establish the reality 
of his mission ; because they have been but par- 
tially fulfilled. 

It is said in the next place ; The spread of 
the Christian religion, &c/' (p. 122, to the end 
of the paragraph). We ansvve^’; The spread of 
precepts opposed to the lusts of the llesh, is not 
an event contrary to common experience ; and, 
consequently, is not miraculous. The religions 
established by the different Prophets were, we 
know, all opposed to the lusts of the flesh, having 
no other object in view than the service of God. 
If then the Padre had said, that these conside- 
rations tended to establish the truth of his religion, 
we should have had no objection. Again, when 
he remarks that doqiience is one of those objec- 
tionable means by which the interests of any reli- 
gion may be promoted, we cannot help thinking 
the remark weak. Hut, if he means, that a reli- 
gion should possess nothing calculated to recom- 
mend it, cither to general or individual belief, this 
will be more objectionable still ; because it would 
follow, that every religion must, on tliis supposi- 
tion, be destitute of every thing tending to 
prove its foundation in truth. The Padre has 
also said, that to have joined (Jesus) during 
his life-time, was much better than to defer doing 
so till after his death although we know, that 


) find no such assertion in Mr. Marty n's Tracts. 



the disciples did not join him generally till after 
that event had taken place. It may be remarked, 
however, t\iat the people of those times might be 
divided into two classes; the first consisting* of 
those who had seen, Jesus and witnessed his mira- 
cles ; but vvho^ nevertheless, refused to join him : 
the second, of thase who had not seen him. Now, 
in either of these cases, the circumstance of their 
joining the disciples, and receiving* their instruc- 
tions, is liable to some animadversions. 

With respect to the first class, who had seen 
Jesus, and witnessed his miracles, but still refused 
to join him ; we ask, How was it that the preach- 
ing of the disciples fnade a greater impression on 
their minds than the preaching of Jesus did, inso- 
much, that, in the latter case, they were brought 
to acknowledge and embrace the truth? Their 
joining the disciples must have taken place from 
one or other of these two considerations : namely, 
either from worldly motives; or, because they 
were fools. For, to have treated the preaching 
and miracles of such a teaclfcr as Jesus with 
disregard, and afterwards to have given credit 
to that of his disciples, betrays too much folly 
to be mentioned as a circumstance upon which 
any reliance can be placed ; because such people 
would have found no difficulty whatever in be- 
lieving* in the Godhead of a calf. 

With respect to those who had not seen Jesus, 
we affirm, that no reliance can be placed on them: 
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because the number of the disciples was not such , 
as would, according* to the opinions of the learned, 
preclude the possibility of their having* conspired 
for the propagation of falsehood. For the number 
of the disciples, did not, according to the Gospels, 
exceed eleven ; and what difficulty can there be, 
we ask, in a number not greater than eleven, or 
even twenty, or a thousand^ conspiring for the 
circulation of accounts contrary to the facts to 
which they relate? As far as we are acquainted 
with the Armenians and other Christians, who 
believe in the mission of Jesus, or acknowledge 
his divinity, we know of none who do not repose 
their faith on the testimony of two or three re- 
porters, who may be ranked no higher than so 
many historians. Add to this the want of agree- 
ment observable in the declarations of the ancient 
prophecies, when compared with the events which 
characterized the mission of Jesus : many im- 
portant predictions, as all allow, and as we have 
already remarked, having never received their 
fulfilment in him.‘ They also say, (and this they 
take upon the testimony of these two or three 
writers), that Jesus has promised to appear again, 
and then to fulfil these predictions. But now, 
nearly two thousand years have elapsed, and no 
such second advent has taken place ! 

Now, the great characteristic of Islamism is 
this : Thousands of persons who witnessed the 
events of Mohammed’s career, and saw his mira- 
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cles, joined him in consequence of their convictions 
of the truth of his mission. They laid down their 
lives and fortunes, and submitted to services the 
most difficult, in order to further the interests of 
his religion. Many, of them, who were men of 
education and intelligence, retired wholly from the 
world. After heading- from the mouth of the Pro- 
phet himself a detailed account of the miracles of 
other Prophets, notwithstanding* their own excel- 
lency of knowledge and of character, they made 
no scruple in acknowledging his mission, dignity, 
and j)ower; believing him to be superior to all 
the Prophets, and the bare recital of his name in 
their prayers as the only means of obtaining an 
answer from above, and of furthering their pro- 
gress towards perfection. 

Now, upon reviewing the subject, may we not 
ask, how is it that the Christians place their faith 
in the narratives of two or three historians only ; 
and, at the same time, refuse their assent to the 
testimony of so many witnesses, which may be 
adduced against them, unless wc' suppose them to 
be entirely ignorant of the facts relating to Islam- 
ism? In any case, as they have no more seen 
the reporters of the miracles of Jesus, than they 
have the writers of those of Mohammed, to say 
that the one class is to be believed, while the other 
is to be disregarded, can surely result from nothing 
but mere prejudice, or the spirit of party. Kvery 
impartial reader will come to the conclusion, that 
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both, so far, have an equal claim on our belief; 
and that the question at issue must be determined 
by other considerations. But, according- to the 
confession of the Padre himself, we arc in posses- 
sion of an argument^ vvhicl^ during- the times 
wherein there is no open revelation, is the only 
one capable of producing- con.viction : and this 
is, the fact of the greatest number of icitnesses 
being- on our side of the question. Upon the 
whole then, the narratives derived from those who 
have recorded the miracles of both these Prophets, 
waving- every other consideration, may be such as 
to claim confidence, or the contrary. But, taking 
other considerations into the account, we have, on 
the side of Islamism, the testimony of those to the 
miracles of Mohammed, who have themselves also 
wrought miracles. Nothing can be more certain, 
for examj)le, than the fact, that Ali, who was one 
of the companions of Mohammed, and consequently 
one of those who have delivered down many of his 
miracles, wrought more miracles himself, than all 
the disciples of ‘Jesus put together. The same 
may be said of all the others. If then on one 
consideration we allow them to be equal, we 
cannot in all ; because those who have recorded 
the miracles of Mohammed, constitute a number 
sufficient to ensure universal credence. In any 
case, they exceed the number of three historians, 
or of eleven disciples. How then could the Padre 
have possibly come to the conclusion, that these 
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nnn»l)tM’s must have given false accounts, while 
these tlnec or four historians, or these eleven 
disciples, can alone be relied on as faitliful re- 
porters? May God^ if it be his will, bring all 
to the knowledge of ,the truth ! 

The Padre proceeds, (p. 1 22 ), The reason 
why Cliristians beli,eve Jesus to have been the 
last Prophet, is this, &c.” (to the end of the 
paragraph). 

We reply, the obvious scope of the passage, 
namely; “The Law and Prophets were until 
John/' appears to he this, that, as Jc^sus had, 
like Moses, been sent to the Israelites alone, pro- 
phecy should cease among that people with the 
mission of John ; and that it sliould then be re- 
moved to the house of Ishmael. As to the pas- 
sage, Behold, 1 am always with you, even to 
the cud of the world,” the meaning is, that Jesus 
would always be present in the Spirit w'ith liis 
people ; which has always been the case with 
respect to the former Prophets, and, is still so 
with respect to the saints and the tbilowers ol* 
God. In this point of view, then, the jiassage 
cannot be cited as proving the continuation of 
the mission of Jesus till the (consummation of all 
thinirs : and further, because he himself has also 
said in the Oospel,* “ I go away ; and it is better 

* The passage allucletl to is probably .lohn xvi. 7, wlileh 
lias already been relemal to in p. .’’^27- tbe sense in this 
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for you that 1 go ; for, until 1 depart, the spirit 
of truth and the paraclete will not come. And 
he is better for you than I am.” The reader 
also knows that this can, by no means, relate 
either to the angel Gabriel^ or the Holy Ghost, 
as the Christians will have it. 

Let praise then be ascribed to God from first 
to last, secretly and openly ; and may the bene - 
diction of God rest upon Mohammed and all his 
house. Lead us, O God, by thy guidance, and 
keei) us under thy care and protection. 


as in most other instances, is erroneously given: nor have 
1 found in any one, that the original (Jreek ha^s been referred 
to, or the version of Mr. Martyii cited. 
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Tin: QUESTION 

DISCUSSED IN THE PRECEDIN(i l»A(iEs 
RESUMED By THE TRANSLATOR. 


P R K F A T O R ^ R I MARKS. 

In resuming* the question discussed in the 
preceding* tracts, it has not been thought advisable 
to follow the line of argument adopted either by 
Mr. Martyn or his opponents; because, however 
the particular topics discussed by them might be 
vindicated or refuted, the general rpiestion at 
issue may nevertheless not be iidvanced by siK^li 
a method ; and the reader, reduced perhaps to the 
mortifying consideration, that time and pains had 
been tlirown away, may at last ask, To what pur- 
pose has been this waste ? It is our intention, 
therefore, to take a dilfercnt line of argument ; 
and to endeavour to arrive at a conclusion, which 
will tend to place tiie subject before us in a pro- 
fitable point of view, adverting occasionally to the 
arguments which have been given in the foregoing- 
pages, as the nature of our subject may require. 

Situated as Mr. Martyn was in Persia, with 
a short Tract on the Mohammedan religion before 
him, and his health precarious, the course he has 
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lakcii was perhaps the only one practicable ; hal. 
as an elaborate reply to him lias now appeared, 
in which the principal arguments generally urged 
in favour of Islamism are to be found, it be- 
comes a duty to examine them at some length, 
not merely to refute them, but to enable ourselves 
to propose a more rational and profitable creed, 
with the greater probability of success. 

It must have appeared from what has already 
been detailed, that the arguments of a Moham- 
medan are not quite so easily to be met as it has 
sometimes been supposed. In addition to the 
opinion that our copies of the Scriptures have 
been corrupted, and, therefore, unworthy of credit, 
the professor of Islamism has fortified his system 
by metaphysical disquisitions, difficult to be un- 
derstood, and more difficult to be refuted ; not 
because they are true, but because a system of 
erroneous reasoning is also to be set aside, and 
documents, now believed to be authentic, to be 
proved unworthy of credit. In addition to this, 
we have to assail* a system of mysticism, of almost 
too indclinitc a nature to be made the subject of 
analogical enquiry. 

In this, the Deity is not only considered as 
one, in opposition to polytheism, but as the only 
being in existence, from whom all that is seen, felt, 
or heard, is but the merely ideal emanation, which 
in a short time shall again be absorbed in his mys- 
terious essence. Hence pain or pleasure, sin or 



holiness, notion or rest, are hioketl upon as tlie 
mere modes of existence necessarily entailed on 
all the iina!>in‘arv characters introduced to this 
theatre of temporary l)cin«- ; and a state of stupin’, 
which a moderately .taught Christian would con- 
sider as little short of real madness, is considered 
as the highest degree of mental perfection to wliicli 
man can aspire, and from which he shall glide into 
that union with the Deity, of which he is most 
desirous. In this state, the devotee considers the 
voluptuous paradise of his Prophet, as pointing- 
out those spiritual provisions for the soul which 

await him in the higher stages of his progress : 

that Jesus and all the Prophets have trodden this 
mysterious path : — that idolatry and faith arc all 
but one thing, — all being God, and verging to- 
wards that state of union with him, at which, 
iinally, they shall all arrive. 

Whatever may be said of the ai>proacli of the 
Mystic to the truths of Christianity, and some- 
thing like that is discoverable in the preceding 
tracts, the fact is, the real principle by which he 
is actuated, is that of heathenism. The Koran, 
which contains many things in common with the 
Scriptures, is mostly cited in a sense, of which, 
it is extremely probable, its author never dreamt : 
and hence, however the Mohammedans may be 
supposed by some to be a sort of heretical Christians, 
the truth seems to be, that, as far as mysticism 
prevails among Ihem, they are much more nearly 
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allied to the Hindoos, or to the visionary followers 
of Plato. 

In order, therefore, to bring our subject fully 
before such readers, 1 have taken the following- 
line of argument as the most suitable to our ques- 
tion ; viz. To shew, in the first place, that the prin- 
ciples, by which evidence has been estimated in 
the preceding Mohammedan Tracts, is not cal- 
culated to ascerlain the truth in cpiestions relating 
to religion. And, in the second, to propose others 
upon which reliance may be placed. 

In the third place, since both parties allow, 
that a revelation has been made from above, and 
that the books of the Old and New Testament 
were originally so revealed, to shew, that those 
books are now mainly the same as they originally 
were; that is, that no wilful corruption has ever 
taken place in them, either alfecting any point 
of doctrine, or article of history ; although we arc 
disposed to allow, that some variety of reading is 
found to exist in the diflTcrent copies. 

Having determined this point, and agreeing 
with the Author of the preceding tract, that all 
information relating to religion must necessarily 
be derived from revelation, we propose to en(|uire, 
in the fourth place. Whether revelation alfords the 
criteria by which any one laying (!laim to a'divine 
mission may be known. And, if so, Whether 
Mohammed’s cliaracter answer the requirements 
ol* such criteria. 



This point being determined, we intend, in 
the fifth place, to ascertain from the revelation, 
What is the real character of man, — What the 
word ot God has laid down as necessary for his ob- 
servance, and for what end that lias been done. 
And, in the last place, to make a few remarks o)i 
the subject before- us. 


CHAP. I- 


The i'ri>;(.4PLes adopted nv the Mohammedan'^ shewn lo p.f 
FALSE. Others proposed on wiiitii RF.LiANrr, >jay r.r: 

PLACED. 


Wk proceed then to shew, in the first place, 
that the principles by which evidence has been 
estimated in the preceding* Mohammedan 1h*acts, 
is not calculated to ascertain the truth in fjucstimis 
relating to religion. 

In pages 23 , 24 , &c. we have a sufficiently 
fi*ood account of the nature and applicalion 
of these principles, witli some remarks on 
them. We now affirm, that they arc not only 
imperfect, but also inapplicable to the question 
before us, for several reasons. First, tliey 
are imperfect. The evidence which is termed 
Mutawalir expressed 



i:i)nclusiYe5 from the consideration of the number 
of witnesses being so large^ as to make it unlikely 
they could have conspired for the propagation 
of falsehood, supposing their testimony to involve 
no impossibility. But here, as it has already been 
remarked (p. 2 (),) no number is specified, this 
being left rather to the feelings than to the ywrfg- 
menl of the ciu|uirer. Those who arc disposed 
to believe, or in other words, have some motive 
for giving credit to the testimony offered, will 
limit the number to a very few, to five or twelve, 
for example, as stated in the citation from Soyuti, 
(p. 26). Others, inclined to object, will require 
a much greater number to make the matter at all 
credible. But, in cither case, the numbers ap- 
pealed to might have been actuated by mere 
prejudice, or might have borne testimony to facts 
of which they had no real knowledge, but which 
they had only heard from others ; and this will 
involve the probability of their having misunder- 
stood their informants. Of this sort is the testi- 
mony offered for' all the miracles of Mohammed, 
no historiaii being now extant, who had written 
down what he had seen. All his sayings, many 
of which arc said to contain prophetical declara- 
tions, arc of this specific character, no one of them 
having been committed to writing by the first 
witness. In any case, therefore, no reliance can 
be j)laeed on the evidence given. 

Another defect is,'Mhe want <d inlcgritv ol 



character in those composing* the imaginmy num - 
ber of witnesses; and another, the motives by 
which the witnesses might l)e actuated in ten- 
dering their several testimonies, of which no ac- 
count is taken in life definition. 

In the course of tlic preceding Tract, indeed, 
it has often been affirmed, that many of the wit- 
nesses adduced in favour of Mohammed’s miracles, 
were themselves able to work miracles, such, for 
example, were AH and his descendants the Imams. 
But how, it may be asked, arc the accounts of 
their miracles attempted to be proved? It may 
be answered, by an assumption of the principle 
here objected to ; not to dwell upon the fact, 
that these witnesses were all deeply interested in 
the credit of the miracles thus attested. Their tes- 
timony, therefore, cannot be received merely on 
account of the miracles usually ascribed to them. 

Another objection to the principle under con- 
sideration is, that it is inapplicable to the subject 
of religion. It has been said, that when the ex- 
istence of sucl> places as Mecca is asserted by 
a number of people sufficiently large to make the 
truth of such assertion probable, to refuse assent 
is to manifest a wrangling disposition : and hence 
it is inferred, that accounts relating to past events 
may thus be estimated and adjudged. But the 
accounts relating to the existence of certain 
places, and to past events, arc ot a totally dill’cr- 
ont description; ainl while it is allowed, that the 
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iruth of the one may be relied upon^ in conse- 
quence of the testimony of a certain number of 
credible witnesses^ it may be maintained, that the 
truth of the other cannot, notwithstanding- the fact 
of the witnesses being equally, or even more 
numerous, unless, indeed, they had been eye- 
witnesses to the facts to which they bear testi- 
mony. In the former instance, the truth of the 
testimony may be ascertained from subsequent 
witnesses ; but in the latter, subsequent enquiry 
can avail nothing, because the thing attested must 
necessarily have ceased to exist. The principle, 
therefore, is inapplicable in such cases ; and of 
such does the question before us consist. 

Another objection is, that by this principle, 
the decision of the majority is supposed to be 
exempt from error. In matters relating to busi- 
ness, it may be correct; because, as each is sup- 
posed to have had good means of information, the 
probability that the majority are right will be the 
greatest. But, when religion is the subject in 
question, this will not hold good. Here divine 
revelation alone must be appealed to, in the first 
place, and where that is not to be had, men must 
necessarily remain ignorant. In the second, the 
decision of one inspired writer will outweigh 
whole nations of others: and should such be 
accessible, who shall have decided on all questions 
of importance, he must ever be recurred to, when 
such questions are to be discussed. In the third 
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place, the testimony of the wise and good of any 
age is to be preferred to that of others who are 
of a contrary character. And even then, should 
they be found to differ in their opinions on certain 
points, the greater number is not always to be 
preferred, unless we have some further reasons 
for doing so. In the revelation, however, which 
we now have, all necessary information is given 
on points of importance. To this, therefore, we 
can always recur, and it will be shewn hereafter, 
that upon the accuracy of its declanitions every 
reliance can be placed. 

To illustrate our position by a few examples. 
Our Lord, we knowr, stood almost alone during 
his ministry on earth. Almost the whole Jewish 
nation was opposed to him, particularly the more 
learned part of it: and such was their obsti- 
nacy, that even miracles were found insufficient 
to convince them of their error. In this case, 
then, the greater number was manifestly in the 
wrong, notwithstanding the fact, that they had 
the Scriptures in their hands, with all the advan- 
tages of learning to assist them in interpreting 
their meaning. 

Again, the followers of Mohammed, are pro- 
bably fewer in number, than those of Buddha. 
The Buddhists arc in possession of generally 
received accounts of the miracles of their leader, 
which have as regularly come down to them, 
as those which arc in the hands ot the Moharn 
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iT^ediuis. Now, to which of the parties are we 
to give credit ? Our principle says, to the Budd- 
hists, because the number of witnesses is too 
large to allow of the supposition, that they have 
conspired for the propag-ation of falsehood. And, 
as the numbers are larger than those which bear 
testimony in favour of Islamism, the probability 
is, that they are right, and that the Mohammedans 
are wrong. 

It will be answered, perhaps, as it has been 
in page 257 of the preceding tract, that the 
character of Buddhism is such, as to stand in 
need of no arguments to prove its falsehood. 
But this would imply a rejection of the principle 
in question, and upon which the Mohammedans 
endeavour to prove the truth of their religion. 
Here then, the Mohammedans have adopted a reli- 
gion, supported by a principle which they are 
compelled to reject. How, it may be asked, 
could a Mohammedan have known, that the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, — image worship, &c. 
are not true, unless he had adopted opinions 
formed upon the principle which he now takes 
the liberty to reject? How could he have known 
that the Koran contained precepts worthy of his 
regard, or that Mohammed had wrought miracles, 
if he had not adopted principles by which a Budd- 
hist can shew, that his religion is the better of 
the two ? The objector proceeds still further 
in page 25.q, and says, that any one laying claim 
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to a divine mission, and proceeding* lo establish 
a religion, which, in the estimation of those capa- 
ble of forming a just opinion, is subject to no 
defect, it may be known, without having recourse 
to miracles, that sue]? a person must have come 
from God. Here again, the opinions of the per 
sons supposed to J[)e capable of judging, must 
be formed on the adoption of the principle in 
question ; and, when this is done, we are told 
that every principle by which we may judge of 
the equity of such claim, may be set aside at 
once ! But, in page 172 , we are told, that no 
one can know so much as how the morning 
and evening prayers arc to be performed with- 
out the instruction of a Prophet, or his vice- 
gerent, whose mission is to be sustained by 
miracles, &c. Some principles, therefore, are 
contended for occasionally, by which the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, image worship, and 
the like, could be established beyond all doubt; 
but, when that is likely to be the case, the prin- 
ciples are to be entirely rejected, and we are 
to rely upon unassisted nature; which, after 
all, cannot inform us, how the morning and 
evening prayers ought to be performed! It cer- 
tainly would be a much shorter way for the Mirza 
to tell us at once, that Islamism is right, because 
it was the religion of Mohammed ; and that every 
other religion is wrong, because it is not Islamism. 
This would save us the trouble of receiving and 



rejecting- such principles as the feelings of our 
opponent may require, and would he equally con 
elusive in the end. 

But suppose we adopt the principle under 
consideration, and apply it to the religion of 
Mohammed, what then? It would turn out, 
that there was a time, and. a very important 
one too, at which Islamism could receive no 
support whatever from its adoption. Before the 
battle of Bedr had taken place, as Mr. Martyn 
has properly remarked (p. 88.) notwithstanding 
the miracles ascribed to Mohammed during his 
childhood, of which it is most probable no one 
had then ever heard one word, added to those 
of the Koran, not only the majority of the Arabs, 
but his own family, and even his wife Khadija 
treated him rather as a madman than as a pro- 
phet. His account of having seen the angel 
Gabriel, and having been saluted by stocks and 
stones as a person commissioned from above, 
they considered as mere madness : nor was it 
till he had obtained power by the fortune of 
war, that his miracles were at all credited by 
the multitude. Besides, many years must have 
elapsed after the battle of Bedr, before the ma- 
jority of the Arabs could at all be appealed to, 
and even then, their testimony to his miracles, 
if we except the Koran, could be of no use, 
because they must have already denied their ex- 
istence, if we suppose them to have been eye- 



witnesses ; and if they were not, their testimon\ 
is good for nothing. 

It is also well known, that about this time 
a rival prophet of the name of Moscilemii arose, 
who succeeded in. drawing considerable num- 
bers after him. The Arabs were, therefore, 
divided in their opinion, as to which was the 
true prophet; nor was it until a considerable 
battle had taken place, in which Moseilema was 
slain^ that any thing like unanimity prevailed 
on this subject. The majority of witnesses, 
therefore, cannot be cited in favour of Moham- 
med at the rise of Islamism ; and, many years 
after, when his authority had been established 
by other means, their testimony cannot be 
relied upon ; because, in many instances they 
could not have had knowledge of the facts in 
question ; and, as they had now an interest to 
maintain, there is no probability that their tes- 
timony would be impartial. 

Having shewn the inadequacy of the evidence 
already mentioned, as it regards our question, let 
us now examine that termed whic!. 

we have styled, the understood generally accredited 
accounts, (p. 25 , &c.) These accounts are said to 
be of the following description. When an account 
is given of the character of any one, and he is 
said, generally, to be learned, brave, liberal, or the 
like; but, in detailing the particulars, the dif- 
ferent narrators give ditferenl accounts : the re- 
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suit on which reliance may be placed is, that the 
person, so described, is really of the character, 
which has thus been ascribed to him, however the 
particulars may have varied. 

In this canon, as in th^ former, much is 
objectionable. In the first place, it is totally in- 
applicable to past events ; and aipon these, ((ues- 
tions relating* to the rise and progress of a religion, 
principally depend. Of these nothing can be 
known with any degree of certainty, which has 
not been committed to writing, by such persons, 
and at such times, as are likely to make the 
account itself probable. And should such narra- 
tions be found to disagree in particulars, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that it would be 
the less entitled to credibility. Something, indeed, 
may be collected by conjecture from the various or 
contradictory accounts given of the same trans- 
action ; but whatever this might be, it is totally 
inadequate to any of the purposes of religious 
belief. And, where nothing better is to be had, 
faith had better be suspended. 

Besides, if reliance is to be placed on accounts 
such as these, it will follow, as Mr. Martyn has 
observed (p. 99.) that the authors of all the false 
religions have wrought miracles in proof of iheir 
several missions, there being no want of accounts 
thus varying as to the claims of such persons. 

To say, as at page 2 1, that the miracles of 
all the ancient ])rophets are established on ac- 



counts of this kind, is to betray an ignorance of 
the declarations of Scripture, and as such, is 
unworthy of refutation. The accounts found in 
the Koran and the Hadith do certainly thus vary ; 
but no proof can be made out, that reliance 
ought to be placed upon them, on that account. 

In ancient histories also, considerable discre- 
pancies are observable, but this does not tend to 
recommend the accounts contained in them to our 
belief, but the contrary : and until we shall be put 
in possession of knowledge sufficient to reconcile 
them, the questions which they involve must re- 
main in doubt. The truth appears to be, that the 
greater the number of such discrepancies are, the 
less will our knowledge be, as to the things, to 
which they relate. Allowing, therefore, the utmost 
that we possibly can, as to conjecture in matters of 
little importance ; yet in the momentous concerns 
of religion, we can by no means trust to principles 
so precarious as these manifestly arc. And the 
conclusion must be, that where nothing better is 
to be had, belief must necessarily be withheld. 

Having shewn that no reliance can be placed 
on the principles advanced in the foregoing Mo- 
hammedan tracts, we now proceed to propose 
others calcidatcd to ascertain the truth in questions 
of this description. 

We take it for granted, then, that in all matters 
necessary to be known, and of which we have no 
real knowledge, we iniisl rely on the testimony of 
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others; and, that such testimony may be considered 
as entitled to our belief or \iot, in proportion to 
the strength or weakness of the probabilities with 
which it is accompanied. The principles, there- 
fore, by which we must be guided, are those 
which will enable us to judge of the degree of 
probability to which any account is entitled : the 
grounds of which, according to Mr. Locke, may 
be reduced to two. First, The conformity 
of any thing with our own knowledge, observa- 
tion, and experience. Secondly, The testimony of 
others, vouching their observation and experi- 
ence.” 

In the testimony of others,” continues he, 
is to be considered, 1. The number. 2. The 
integrity. 3 . The skill of the witnesses. 4 . The 
design of the author, where it is a testimony out 
of a book cited. 5 . The consistency of the parts 
and circumstances of the relation. (>. Contrary 
testimonies.” 

If, in the first place, any thing be presented 
to our belief, which is not conformable with our 
own knowledge, observation, and experience, it 
will require some additional considerations, at 
least, to make it probable. Of this description 
are miracles, which can become probable on no 
other supposition, than that they have been 
wrought by God : and this, to become credible, 
must be supported by the testimony of witnesses 
of whose veracitv wo can have no doubt. Other 





events, with which wc are thiniliar. will require no 
further recommendation to our belief, than that 
those who relate them possess the qualifications 
necessary to make their accounts j)robable, which 
we now propose to cc/nsider. 

In this question, then, we are to consider, in 
the first place, thef number of persons bearing- 
testimony to any event. If we have onlv one 
witness, furnished with undoubted miracuions 
powers, his testimony may be received, and par- 
ticularly if it be found agrecabid to the will of 
the Deity as formerly revealed. But, if he have 
no such powers, and we have no great reason to 
suspect his testimony, in consideration of its own 
character, yet if it contain something new and 
important on the subject of religion, it will be our 
duty to hesitate, until we receive additional know- 
ledge on the subject from some other quarter. 
The same will hold good, should the witnesses be 
manv and respectable, and particularly so, should 
the thing attested tend in any way to oppose the 
declarations of a former revelation from above. 
The reason of the rule is this. God cannot be 
inconsistent with himself. His word will, there- 
fore, ever be found consistent. Again, even good 
men may be mistaken in the views they take of 
certain things : and hence, although they may 
relate an event in the light, in which it had ap- 
peared, or had been represented to them by 
others, they may, nevertheless, have been mis- 
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taken. But, in every case^ should the events &c. 
related have every thing necessary to recommend 
it, the greater the number of the witnesses is^ the 
stronger will the probability become, that such 
relation is worthy of creditr 

In the second place, we must consider the 
integrity of the witnesses. R must appear that 
they have not been swayed by any worldly motive 
in tendering their testimony, whether it be the 
hope of acquiring wealth or influence, or the 
equally potent motive of leaving behind them the 
reputation of having been martyrs, however good 
the cause might be, which it was their intention to 
promote. Nothing, we know, recommends itself 
so strongly to universal support, as the cause of 
religion and virtue : and hence it has come to 
pass, that the far greater number of deceptions, 
which have been practised in the world, have 
been accompanied with pretensions of this kind, 
sufficiently strong to recommend them to the 
generous and unsuspecting part of society. 

In the third place, the witnesses must have 
skill sufficient to ensure a confidence, that they 
have not been imposed upon themselves ; or, if 
eye-witnesses, that they have not related some- 
thing as miraculous, which, in reality, might be 
accounted for by the ordinary course of things. 
And, again, supposing them to have received their 
information from others, that they had discrimina- 
tion sufficient to understand the scope and inten- 
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lion of their informants. And this is lo he 
particularly regarded, in the fourth place, when 
the testimony is taken from a book cited, with the 
additional considerations of the scope, circuni" 
stances, and character of the author, from whom 
the citation is made. Because, not only may the 
language of the original author be misconstrued, 
but the author himself may be unworthy of credit; 
or the text of his work may have suflTered in the 
course of time, from the ignorance or carelessness 
of his transcribers ; or the thing related may have 
no other authority, than that of a doubtful tradi- 
tion in the first instance. In cases of this kind, 
therefore, every intervening witness must be care- 
fully examined. And if these are numerous and 
of doubtful character, the thing related will be- 
come scarcely worthy of credit, unless other cir- 
cumstances concur sufficient to make it probable. 

In the fifth place, the consistency or general 
agreement of the different parts of the testimony 
must be carefully considered. For, if wc find one 
part of the testimony opposed to another, the truth 
of the whole will become matter of doubt. And, 
if, in addition to this, the circumstances attending 
the events contained in such testimony be incon- 
gruous in themselves, the testimony will cease to 
be probable. But if the whole be consistent, 
both with itself, and with the circumstances of 
the times, in which such event is said to have 
taken place, nothing, but the other recpiisites 
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necessary to produce probability, will be wanting’ 
to reconiniend it to belief. 

VVe must consider, in the sixth place, the 
force and tendency of contrary testimonies. If, 
for example, the contrary testimonies should want 
all, or any of, the characters necessary to make 
them probable, then will the original testimony 
be unaffected by them. But should they, on the 
other hand, be entitled to credit, then will the 
original testimony stand in need of some further 
recommendations to make it credible : and, if no 
such recommendations should be found, it will 
become improbable. 

Circumstances, however, may occur, in which 
probabilities and improbabilities may be so nicely 
opposed to each other, as to leave an enquirer in 
doubt, to which side of the question he should 
incline. In all such cases, the safe side should 
be taken whenever that can be discovered. If, 
for instance, many circumstances should be Found 
to concur in recommending a new system of reli- 
gious beliel’, (for in temporal concerns it may be 
but of little importance, which side is taken), such 
as good moral precepts, exalted notions of the 
Deity, the immortality of the soul, and the like ; 
but should not, at the same time, recognize a prior 
revealed system, which had been established by 
miracles, predictions, and the like, encumbered 
perhaps with many inconvenient and appa- 
renllv useless rites and ceremonies: — in such a 
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case, it will be our duty to adhere to tlie first 
revealed system^ and to reject the other ; and par~ 
iicularly, if we should have been warned in the 
first, not to receive any innovations unsanctioned 
by miraculous interp9sition. And, further, should 
it have been asserted by innumerable advocates 
ot the new religion, that such system had been 
sanctioned by mii'aculous powers ; and supposing 
the character of the witnesses to he such as to 
make their testimony probable; yet if the prior 
established religion has laid it down as a principle, 
that no religion is to be received, of which it has 
not given clear and undoubted intimation, (sup- 
posing the new system not to have been so pre- 
dicted) we are bound to reject it. 

The reason appears to be this : In the reli- 
gion formerly revealed, nothing was left doubtful, 
if we except certain mysterious questions, which 
were of no use to mankind. And hence, those 
who refused assent and obedience, became guilty 
in the estimation of their Maker. Religion is 
a matter too important for it to be left in doubt, 
whether its requirements should be acceded to 
or not. If God has spoken, he must be obeyed. 
And where he has spoken, he has spoken plainly. 
But should a new system be recommended to our 
belief, the authority of which has been left doubt- 
ful, it becomes the duty of all who arc desirous 
of obeying their Maker to hesitate. Besides all 
false religions arc extremely plausible. The im- 
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provernent and final happiness of mankind, is 
what they all propose. The requirements of 
society has made it necessary^ that they should 
contain many good and virtuous maxims, in order 
to make them acceptable. The zeal of those who 
have invented or propagated them, has proved 
the fertile source of many an amusing and mira- 
culous tale, now sanctioned perhaps by the usage 
of a remote antiquity, and recommended to credit, 
by national feeling, long established notions and 
prejudices, accompanied perhaps by the more 
dazzling ornaments of rhetoric and false philo- 
sophy. Besides, the imposing names of confes- 
sors and martyrs, which almost every system of 
superstition can recount, presents an appeal to the 
feelings, which it is not in the power of all to 
resist. It should be remembered, however, that 
notwithstanding all this, consent may involve re- 
bellion against God, and that he has the power 
to punish ; while a cautious adherence to that 
of which we have no reason to doubt, would at 
least preserve us from being implicated in error. 

On the other hand, we are not to look for such 
evidence as the nature of our question will neither 
require nor admit of. Former revelations were 
indeed supported by miraculous powers, and were 
therefore irresistible : and such the circumstances 
of those times required. Those parts, which con- 
tained predictions of future events, arc still equally 
convincing with respect to ourselves, when we arc 



assured by testimony on which wc can rely, that 
these parts of the Scripture were really consigned 
to writing*, before the events to which they relate 
had taken place : and in determining* this, the rules 
already detailed will always suffice. 

Having shewn, that the principles adopted by 
the Mohammedans in support of their religion are 
fallacious, and proposed others upon which reliance 
may be placed, we now proceed, in the third place, 
to enquire, whether the Scriptures, as we now have 
them, are, or are not, mainly the same as they 
originally were. That is to say, whether any 
such wilful corruption has ever taken place in 
their contents, as would affect any article of doc- 
trine or of historical belief, so as to make it doubt- 
ful whether their declarations may be relied on in 
the present day. In making this enquiry we shall 
coniine ourselves to those periods of time, which 
seem to be more immediately connected with our 
general question, which arc these ; First, that 
of the Babylonian captivity ; secondly, that of 
our Ijord’s ministry ; and thirdly, that in which 
Mohammed made his claim to prophecy. 
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CHAP, II. 


SECTION I. 


Examination of thk uokstion whether any corruption 

OF THE SCRIPTURES TOOK PLACE DURING THE UADYLONIAN 

CAPTIVITY. 

We fix upon the Babylonian captivity, in the 
first place^ because that period has been mentioned 
in the preceding Tract, (p. 250, &c.) as one, in 
which it is probable that some corruption might 
have taken place, or, which might have left the 
Jews without any adequate knowledge of the truths 
revealed in Scripture. The arguments there ad- 
duced seem to rest on the three following assump- 
tions. First, that no written copies of the Scrip- 
tures were taken to Babylon at all. Secondly, 
from the circumstance of this captivity having 
continued seventy years, none of those who had 
been acquainted with the Scriptures during their 
residence in Canaan, could have been alive at 
their return, so as to teach their descend- 
ants the knowledge of divine things, which they 
themselves once possessed. And thirdly, as it has 
been said by some, that the Jews had entirely 
forgotten Violh their letters and language in the 
captivity, no doubt can remain of their having 
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torf>’Otten the coiiteiils of their Scri|)tures also. 
We now proceed to examine the truth of these 
positions. 

With respect to the first, then ; namely, that 
the Jews had takeii no copies of the Scriptures 
with them to Oabylon, so as to have preserved 
them during the captivity, we may remark. There 
are several reasons which tend to prove the con- 
trary. In the first place, it appears from the book 
of Daniel,* that he read and studied the pro- 
phecies ot Jeremiah there. It also appears from 
Jeremiah, that he sent a part of his prophecy to 
his brethren who were in the captivity.f In the 
second place, the Prophet Ezekiel prophesied in 
the captivity ; his book, therefore, must have been 
in tlie hands of the Jews in and about Babylon. 
Thirdly, the Book of Daniel was all written in 
Babylon. In the fourth place, we have no inti- 
mation whatever in these books of the l^aw of 
Moses and the other books of Scripture having 
been lost, in consequence of the invasion of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, a circumstance which would hardly 
have escaped their observation, when enumerating 
their several calamities, had it ever taken place. 
And, further, upon the return from Babylon, we 
find Ezra, not dictating the Law from memory, 
as some have supposed, but actually producing the 
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book in the presence of all the people, and reading; 
it aloud from morning till evening.* Neither 
could the historical books have been lost ; for 
we find Ezra actually arranging the Priests 
and Levites, according to the order prescribed 
by David, which is still to be found in those 
books. 

With regard to the second position, namely, 
that all the persons must have been dead, who had 
read the Scriptures prior to the captivity. Wc 
affirm, it is far from being true : for we are told 
in the book of Ezra,f that those who had seen the 
first temple at Jerusalem, wept when they saw the 
second, after their return from the captivity. 

As to the third assumption, that the Jews 
had forgotten both their letters and language, it 
is by no means probable. For first, with respect 
to their letters, although it has been maintained 
by both Jews and Christians, that this took 
place, their opinions seem to have been formed 
rather from conjecture, than from any infor- 
mation on which reliance can be placed. Others, 
both Jews and Christians, no less learned, have 
held the contrary opinion, namely, that the let- 
ters now in use among the Jews have been 
derived from the highest antiquity. It is, thcrc- 
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fore, by no means certain, tliat siicli a cliangc* 
in the Hebrew letters ever took place. But if 
it had, as the Jews must gradually have learned 
the new letter in Babylon, their Scriptures would 
be also transcribed* in that letter, whicli would 
have left them in possession of their contents, 
just as well as the old ones would have done. 
The supposition, therefore, of the letter having 
been changed, is both uncertain and useless, when 
applied to the subject before us. 

Nor had the Jews lost tlie knowledge of their 
language in Babylon. Several of the books which 
we now have, were written in pure Hebrew, 
after their return from the captivity; of these, 
the greatest parts of the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah might be mentioned; the prophecies 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and several 
of the I’.salms. Now, for whose edification could 
these books have been wi-itten, if the Jews had 
entirely forgotten tlic Hebrew language? And 
again, to what purpose would it have been for 
Ezra to have read the Law of Moses to the 
people in Hebrew, if they had been totally 
ignorant of the Hebrew lang'uag'c ? Some, it 
is true, have supposed that Ezra construed the 
Hebrew text in the Chaldee language; but 
this, from the consideration of what is there 
said, is entirely groundless. The truth seems to 
be, the Hebrew language did not l ease to be 
spoken among (ln“ Jews till many years aflei 



their return from Babylon:* and it never ceased 
to be cultivated, from that day to this, by the 
learned of that nation. The third assumption 
is, therefore, entirely false and groundless. 

Nor is it true that Nebuchadnezzar made such 
a carnage in Judea, as to leave no Jews alive 
in those parts, as stated at p^ige 248 , whatever 
the Oriental historians may say on that subject ; 
for it is stated in the Scriptures, (which we 
shall shew may be relied upon) that many were 
left as vine-dressers and husbandmen ; and that 
a viceroy was appointed to govern them.f 

If this then was the case, what reason is 
there for supposing, that those persons had not 
copies of the Scriptures in their possession ? Or, 
that such copies would not be preserved in the 
Holy Land ? We certainly know of no edict 
published by Nebuchadnezzar prohibiting the 
Jews the use of their own Scriptures; nor of 
any, in which he ordered their books to be 
destroyed. There is, therefore, no reason for 
supposing, that copies of the Scripture were not 
preserved in Judea during the captivity. 

There is also another circumstance which 
might be mentioned here : namely, the religious 
instructions which the Cuthites, inhabiting Sama- 
ria, had received from a priest J sent from Babylon 
to instruct them, immediately after the captivity 

* Laischcr. <lc* caiisis l-iiijf- Heb. p. b’S. 
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vvhicli look place during the reign of Hoshea 
king of Israel (i. e. Samaria.) That this priest 
instructed them in the Law of Moses, is beyond’ 
all doubt : and that he gave them a copy of that 
law, has been called In question by none ; a copy 
of it remaining in the hands of the Samaritans 
to this very day. ’ The Jews in Judea must, 
therefore, have had a copy of their Scriptures. 
The Jews in Babylon must have had another, 
containing also the additional revelations which 
had been made during the captivity. The Cu- 
thites must have had another of the law. We 
have no reason, tlierefore, to believe, that the 
Scriptures suffered on account of the captivity. 

With respect to the Jews, they certainly could 
have had no motive for corrupting their Scrip- 
tures during this period: unless we suppose, that 
the severe denunciations of the Prophets were 
considered as a check to tlicir national pride. 
These, however, are now contained in the Scrip- 
tures ; and, in all probability, just as they had 
been delivered by the Prophets. Besides, had 
any wilful corruption taken place, the copy of the 
law preserved by the Cuthites, would, upon com- 
parison, detect the fraud ; as the same spirit of op- 
position, which formerly existed between the Jews 
and that people, still continues. But upon compa- 
rison of the two, no such conniption is, or has 
ever been, found. There are indeed consider- 
able dilfereiices observable, but these, from the 
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consideration of tiieir character, must liave origi- 
nated with the Cuthites.* The Scriptures of the 
Jews, therefore, underwent no wilful corruption 
during this period. 

It has been remarked by. the Moola (p. 252 .) 
that the testimony of Ezra, was that of one 
witness only. But, after what has been said, 
this objection must fall to the ground. For it 
is probable, that most of the Jews in the cap- 
tivity had copies of the Scriptures in circulation 
among them: and it is certain, that many returned 
who had received their knowledge of religion 
before the captivity. Besides, it is certain, that 
Nehemiah — a great number of the priests — the 
prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, were 
all contemporary with Ezra, and acquainted with 
the Scriptures. To these we may add those poor 
inhabitants who had remained in Judea, since 
the times of Nebuchadnezzar, on the part of 
the Jews ; and the Cuthites of Samaria, as in- 
dependent witnesses. The objection, therefore, 
rests on a mere ignorance of the facts of the 
case, and is, therefore, unworthy of regard. 


* Of this kind is the repetition of certain passages, the 
awkward emendations of others, and the change of the name 
of Mount Ebal to Gerizini in Deut. xxvii. 4. 



SECTION' [[. 


The question examined, whether any corruption op the 

SCRIPTURES TOOK PLACE «OON AFTER THE BIRTH OF OIR UlRD. 
The NATURE OP THE AKOIJMKNTS DRAWN PROM A CONSI- 
DERATION OF THE different versions STATED. AnI) AFTER 
MAKING DUE ALLOWAlJcE FOR CERTAIN VARIETIES OF READ- 
ING, THE CONCLUSION DRAWN, THAT NO CORRUPTION HAS 
TAKEN PLACE. 


W E proposed to consider, in the second place^ 
wliether any textual corruption took place, in 
the Jewish Scriptures, during* the period com- 
mencing with our Lord’s ministry, and ending 
with the Hejira or flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina. But before we can enter 
fully on this question, it will be necessary to 
consider a few of the Mirza’s statements on the 
subject of the ancient translations : for to these 
translations wc occasionally appeal. 

It has been affirmed at page 339, That 
the multiplicity of translations which have been 
made t)f the Holy Scriptures, has tended rather 
to multiply and give currency to corruptions 
than the contrary. But this opinion must have 
originated in a mistaken view of the subject. 
Learned men do not appeal to translations which 
are supposed to he immaculate : their object is to 
ascertain, after making every reasonable allowance 
for the faults of translation, transcription, and the 
II u 



like, whether the translator appear to have had 
a copy of the original before him, corresponding 
in all respects to those now in our hands, or not. 
The accuracy and care of a translator will cer- 
tainly give a critic a much greater confidence in 
his enquiries than he could otherwise have : but, 
the information of which he is in quest, does not 
depend on this consideration alone. If he can 
ascertain what the text was in the original, at the 
time such translation was made, he gains his end. 
If, for instance, a translation appears to have been 
made with great ability, the translator will be 
found uniformly to have rendered the phraseology 
of his original in such a way as to shew, that he 
was well acquainted with the language, in which it 
was composed. And, when this is the case, con- 
siderable reliance can be placed on every part of 
his translation ; particularly, if it also be found that 
the translation has been preserved with care. 

If, again, he is consistently uniform in 
giving the proper names of men, countries, and 
the like in his translation, it may be expected, 
that the same names will be found in the cor- 
responding places in the original. If, again, he 
is found to translate the names of animals, pre- 
cious stones, articles of dress, and the like, by 
the same words respectively, then it may be 
expected, that the same words will be found in 
their respective correspondent places in the origi- 
nal. But, if the original should not contain any 
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one of siicli words as lound in (he translation : 
'and especially if it be found in a number of otlier 
independent translations^ upon which reliance also* 
may be placed^ it will then become probable, that 
such Avord has either, been omitted by an c///>sc. 
or that it has been lost through the carelessness 
of the transcriber of such coj)y of the original. 
But if the idiom of the language of the original 
will account for the omission of the word by the 
ellipse, then the translations in question will shew, 
that they have all understood the passage in the 
same way, and that the text is, in all probability 
correct. Again, should it appear upon comparison, 
that the word under consideration, in the original, 
presents some letter similar either in form or 
sound to another, which, when substituted would 
make the original and the translations agree, it 
will then become probable, that the copyist has, 
in the hurry of transcribing, written one letter for 
another. And again, if, upon comparing the copy 
of the original with others, we find this to liave 
been the case, we may be satisfied that the manu- 
script, and not the translation, is erroneous. But 
if all the manuscripts conspire in giving the same 
word, but the translators give it a sense in their 
translations not usually attached to that word, it 
will then become doubtful, whether the translators 
have been mistaken, or whether the word might, 
in ancient times, have also borne the sense, which 
they have attached to it. In such a case judgment 
II 11 *2 
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must be suspended until further light can be 
thrown upon the question. Again, should a trans-< 
lator entirely mistake the sense of any word or 
phrase^ still if he is constant in translating it in 
the same way, his testimony, although of less 
value, than it would otherwise be, may neverthe- 
less be added to others, in determining the true 
reading of such passage. 

Numerous other illustrations of the principle 
in question may be given, to which also may 
be added the use of the sister dialects as applied 
in ascertaining the meaning of any passage in 
the text of the Hebrew Bible. The above will, 
perhaps, be sufficient to shew, in what way the 
ancient versions are applied in ascertaining what 
the text probably was, from which they were 
made: and that the Moola has totally mistaken 
the object which Mr. Martyn had in view, 
whcMi he appealed to the ancient versions of 
the Scriptures. When we appeal, therefore, to 
the ancient versions of the Scripture, in endea- 
vouring to prove that the original text has under- 
gone no corruption, we mean, that upon com- 
paring these versions with the text, as we now 
have it, we are authorized in coming to the 
conclusion, that no such corruption has taken 
place. It will avail nothing to say, that these 
translators have occasionally been mistaken, we 
can allow that, without invalidating our con- 
climion in the least It will also avail nothing 



to say, that these versions themselves stand in 
need of correction, this we may also allow, with- 
out giving up the least of our ground. We 
only rely on their conjoint testimony and usual 
mode of rendering, in conjunction with the tes- 
timony of a majority of independent and accu- 
rately written manuscripts. 

Nor even then do we argue for absolute 
perfection. Some errors may have crept into 
the MSS. which wc have now no means of cor- 
recting; but these must be few, and unimportant 
in their nature. No book has come down from 
antiquity, (not excepting the Koran, which is 
modern when compared with many others,) that 
can be said to be perfect. Some errors may, and 
do, exist in the Hebrew text of the Bible, as well 
as in the Greek copies of tlie New Testament, 
but these do not affect our question. We argue 
that no predictions have been altered : — no doc- 
trines obscured : — no facts erroneously related : — 
no proper names erased or altered : — no trans- 
positions fatal either to faith, practice, or histori- 
cal information have taken place. Nor do we mean 
to assert, that we perfectly understand every pas- 
sage either in the Old or New Testament, having 
no doubt, that the precise import of many is 
yet to be ascertained. But, of this we have no 
doubt, viz. that the great objects proposed to 
our faith, no less than the precepts recommended 
to our practice, arc properly and fully understood. 
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On these then we ean rely : but what has been 
urged upon us by Mohammedans and others, 
which we have no reason to believe is con- 
tained in the Scriptures, or may i’airly be deduced 
from them, we are bound K) reject. If indeed 
they can shew us by sound and good arguments, 
that they have received some* new light on the 
principles of translation ; or, have it in their 
powder to propose a more correct edition of the 
Holy Scriptures than that which we now possess, 
we shall have no hesitation wliatever, after due 
examination had, to adopt them. 

Having then shewn what we mean when we 
appeal to the ancient versions in support of the 
original text of the Scriptures; we now proceed 
to enquire, whether any such corruptions as those 
already metitioned, could have taken place during 
the period on which we arc entering. 

It is well known from testimony entirely inde- 
pendent of the Scriptures, that at the time of 
our Lord's advent, considerable interest was ex- 
cited throughout Judea, and even in a great 
part of the Roman Empire, as to the character 
and expectations which had been formed respect- 
ing his person. This would, of course, put the 
Jews upon the enquiry, whether he was the 
person, whom they had been taught to expect. 
I'he enquiry was made, and the conclusion was, 
that he was not the person they had expected. 
A few indeed thought otherwise, but this docs 
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not aiTccl our (|ucstiou ; for the Jews, as a people, 
•rejected Jesus, and procured his condemnation 
as a criminal, at the hands of the Roman Pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate. 

Now, whether tl\ey did this in consequence 
of an erroneous method of interpreting* the Scrip- 
tures, or from the want of a thorough consideration 
of the claims made by him as the Messiah, does 
not at all affect our argument, which goes to 
shew, that it cannot be affirmed, that they did, 
on account of the claim made by him, wilfully 
corrupt their own Scriptures. The magnitude 
and number of miracles, considered in conjunc- 
tion with the spotless and virtuous life of Jesus, 
certainly makes it wonderful, how the leaders of 
the Jewish nation could have set at nought a per- 
sonage thus characterized. But however strange 
that may be, it does not seem to have any con- 
nection whatever, with the supposition that they 
did, on that account, corrupt their own Scrip- 
tures. 

But there is another consideration which 
makes it’ improbable, that they would have cor- 
rupted their Scriptures in consequence of our 
Lord's appearance. It is very well known, that 
the Jews did, at that period, expect their Messiah; 
and it is equally certain, that they still expect 
him. Is it then at all probable, that the appear- 
ance of a person whose poverty they despised, 
could have induced them to erase or corrupt 
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those prophecies^ upon the completion of which 
their whole national glory depended ? Wliat* 
could they have gained by such a measure? The 
utmost w^ould have been, to thwart the expec- 
tations of a person, whom, in all appearance, 
they had no reason to fear. And the consequence 
might have been, to create* a suspicion in the 
minds of the Jewish people generally, that Jesus 
of Nazareth was indeed the Messiah. Not to 
dwell on the consideration of destroying those 
criteria by which the true Messiah, according 
to their own mode of considering the question, 
was hereafter to be known. It has often been 
urged, indeed, both by the Mohammedans and 
others, that the Jews have explained away the 
real sense of the Scriptures by false glosses, 
and that they do so still : of the truth of which 
no one can doubt, who attentively compares the 
declarations of the Scriptures with their com- 
mentaries. But it will not hence follow, that 
they have corrupted the text. Our argument, 
therefore, will remain unaffected by ^this con- 
cession. 

If then the Jews did not corrupt their Scrip- 
tures upon the appearance of our Lord, we may 
expect, that the tenor of his preaching may be 
appealed to as confirmatory of this fact. And, 
accordingly, the truth is, that although he re- 
peatedly charges them with having given false 
interpretations of the Scriptures, he never hints 
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at their having corrupted them. In every instance 
too, in which he cites the Scriptures, he cites 
them as we now have them ; and in no case dots 
he mention either a prediction, person, or event, 
which is not now to be found in the Scriptures 
of the Jews.* 

After the ministry of our Lord had terminated, 
the Apostles took up the same argument; asserting, 
that it appeared from the ancient Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ ; and upon this did tlicy 
much more frequently insist than on the miracles 
which they themselves had witnessed, or even the 
transfiguration on the mount, in which his dignity 
had been proclaimed by a voice from heaven, 
(2 Pet. i. 17, &c.) 

After this, the first Fathers of the Christian 
church took up the subject, affirming that Jesus 
was the Christ, who had formerly been promised 
to the Patriarchs : and, although they have, in 
some instances, affirmed that the Jews had cor- 


» There is, however, some difference observable in the 
tables of genealogies, in the numbers relating to chronology, 
persons, ages, &c. as also m some few names, such, for 
instance, as Zacharias the son of Barachias, (Matt, xxiii. J5). 
But there can be no doubt, that in most of these instances, 
reference was made rather to public dociiments, which are 
now, for the most part, lost, than to the Scriptures : besides, 
as these particulars do not interfere either with the claim made 
by our Lord or by Mohammed, there can be no reason for 
supposing, that any wilful corruption has taken place with 
respect to them. 
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rupted the Scriptures, it is most probable that 
an erroneous interpretation was all they meant; 
for, in no instance have they attempted to adduce 
any proof, that the original text has undergone 
any change. Besides, it is well known, that some 
new translations were made for the sole purpose 
of opposing the Christians, of which those of 
Aqiiila, Theodotion, and Symniachus may be men- 
tioned : from all of which, however, as far as they 
have been preserved to our times, it may be most 
clearly proved, that they translated from a text, 
in all respects corresponding to that which we 
now have. 

Let us now suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the Jews did corrupt the Scriptures, either 
upon the commencement of our Lord's ministry, 
or some time after, within the present period : 
and, in the first place, that they corrupted them 
during our Lord’s ministry, in consequence of his 
teaching and miracles. If, therefore, a general 
corruption had taken place on this account, the 
passages which would have first occurred to the 
corrupters as offensive, would have been those 
which related to his birth of a Virgin : * — his 
humble life, sufferings, and death :f — his being 
cut off for the sins of the people, which he him- 
self taught should take place : J — his rising from 


* Isai. vii. I I. 

j Dan. ix. U7- Malt. xxiv. 15, &( 


+ Ibid. liii. 
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the (icad^ which had been predicted by (he Psalmist, 
and which his Disciples taught related to him : *— 
the account of his coming forth from licthichein 
Ephratah :f — the prophecy relating to the departure 
of the sceptre fron> Judah, which so evidently 
alluded to the times in which he appeared, J and 
many others which could have related to no 
other person. 

In the second place, supposing the corruption 
to have taken place some time after the death of 
our Lord, then all the passsiges relating to that 
event would have been erased, such, for instance, 
as the 22d Psalm, the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
the passage in Zeehariah, They shall look upon 
me whom they have pierced,’' J as also the passage 
in Daniel, already noticed, relating to his death. 

But, if the corruption had not taken place till 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, then the pas- 
sage in Daniel, (chap. ix. 27), which mentions 
that event, as consequent upon the death of the 
Messiah, would have suffered. But the fact is, 
not only are all these passages in the Hebrew 
Scriptures now, but we have no reason to believe, 
that there were ever any other revealed, relating 
to him which have been lost. Neither the Pro- 
phets, our Lord, his ’Apostles, nor any of the 
ancient Fathers of the Church have ever so much 


J*S. xvi. 10. Alls ii. 27- 
(icii. xlix. 10. 


t Miciih V. 2. 

:j: /cell. xii. 10- 
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as hinted at any other predictions to this efl'cet. 
But supposing the Jews had thus corrupted their 
Scriptures, what end could they have gained by 
it? It was not necessary to do so in order to 
appease the people; for they never did^ in any 
considerable numbers, join either our Lord or his 
Disciples. They knew, that this was a sect every 
where spoken against : and so far were they from 
attempting to rescue liiin, when he was brought 
to his trials that, instigated by the priests, they 
were the first to cry out, to the astonishment of 
the Roman Procurator, Away with him, Oucify 
him, but release unto us Barabbas. Nor was 
their opinion changed after his resurrection ; they 
followed the apostles from city to city. — Herod 
put one of the disciples to death in order to 
gratify them ; and the Roman governor, Peli x, 
was about to do the same thing with another, 
for the same purpose. It is said, indeed, in 
a few instances, that the common people heard 
him gladly ; but there is too much reason to 
believe, that this was done, either through a vain 
curiosity or for the mere motive of partaking 
of the bounty which resulted from his miracles, 
to make that circumstance of much importance. 
We have no reason, therefore, to believe that 
the leaders of the Jewish people corrupted their 
Scriptures, with the view of avoiding any diffi- 
culty likely to arise from our Lord’s prcacliing 
and iniracics. Besides, had any general corrup- 
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lion taken place, the consequence must have 
been, that future generations could not have 
ascertained either the character of the Messiah, 
or the times in which he should appear. Fallen 
and degraded as they were, they still fostered 
the hope, that their great Deliverer should come : 
and in this liopo they persevered to the very 
last moment of their commonwealth, trusting 
that he would appear and save them from their 
besiegers, the Romans. Nor have we any rea- 
son to believe, that the Jews, on any occasion, 
considered our Lord’s claim of sufficient import- 
ance to induce them to go so far out of their 
way, as to alter the declarations of Uicir own 
Scriptures. 

Let us now try the merits of this question 
by external evidence. We know, that, as a con- 
sequence of the victories of Alexander, the 
Greek language had obtained considerable cur- 
rency in the East before the times of our Lord ; 
and that the Jews had made a translation of 
the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures into that 
language for their own use. This translation 
had, prior to that time, acquired so much con- 
fidence among the Jews, that it was read con- 
stantly in many of their synagogues, particularly 
in Egypt, and other places, where the Greek 
language prevailed. This version, appears to have 
been used both by Josephus and Philo in com- 
piling their histories. It has been cited in nian> 
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places in the New 'restainent, and has moreover 

been translated into several lan»ua«»es of tlie 

o o 

Kast. AVe now have manuscripts in our hands 
containing this version complete, older than 
the times of Mohammed, an/1 which must have 
been copied from others of a much earlier date. 
Copies of this version must have been universally 
in the hands of the Christians, during' the apo- 
stolic times ; many of which must have been of 
a much higher dale than the period of our Lord’s 
mission, l^his version has been cited by Clement 
of Rome, who was contemporary with the Apo- 
stles; by Ignatius, and many others who lived 
in the first century of the Christian ana. It was 
translated into Latin, probably during the first 
century, and that translation is, for the most part, 
still in our hands. It was translated into the 
('oj)tic language, probably as early as the second 
century, and into the Kthiopic early in the fourth. 
Now, from a compari.son of the text of this an- 
cient Greek version, with the citations and trans- 
lations made from it in the earliest times, either 
by the Jews or the Christians, we have no reason 
to suppo.se, that it is not now mainly the same 
as it was in those days; and indeed in the times 
which preceded our Lord’s mission. We have 
it therefore the same in the main, as it was 
before any corrujition can be supposeil to have 
taken place in the original Hebrew. Again, upon 
comparing this version with the original Hebrew. 



alllioug’li \vc iiiul ubuiiilciiil prools of the ig’iio- 
lancc or carelessness ot the translators^ yet we 
find no instance, from which we can fairly infer, 
that the Hebrew text, as we now have it^ is not, 
in the main, the sanie as it was when this trans- 
lation w'as first made. There are, for instance, 
no predictions in, the one, which are not found 
in the other. No particulars related in Ihe one, 
as characteristics of the person of the Messiah, 
which may not be shewn to exist in the other. 
If there is any diflerence, it is in the declarations 
of the Hebrew Scriptures to this effect, being* 
by far the most explicit. It is true, the Greek 
version contains one additional Psalm, namely, 
the 151st, as well as several moral and historical 
Books, which were written after the Hebrew 
Canon had been closed : but these contain nothing- 
respecting* the person of the Messiah, nor of any 
other prophet. Nor have they been considered 
by (Christians in general, either of ancient or 
modern times, as of divine authority. 

If it be replied, that the Jews might have cor- 
rupted this version, at the time in which they 
also corrupted the Hebrew text, we answer, this 
was impossible : for then it would have been in 
the power of the Apostles and Christians in 
tieneral to have shewn, that such corruption had 
taken place. But instead of this, the Christians 
of the first two or three centuries argued ag-ainst 
the Jews from (liis very version ; and, it was in)t 



until the Jews found the Christians to have ha(i 
the better of the argument, that they appealed 
to the Hebrew* text, asserting, that as the 
Greek was only a translation, no reliance could be 
placed upon it. Upon this Origeii and Jerome 
betook themselves to the study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures : and the former jnpiled a work in 
which he wrote the Hebrew and Greek texts in 
parallel columns, in order that the agreement or 
disagreement of the original with the translations 
may the more clearly be seen. Jerome, for the 
same reason, undertook a new^ translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which he completed by the 
assistance of a learned Jew whom he hired for 
that purpose : and, from his translation and com- 
mentary it clearly appears, that the Iranslation 
which he intended should be opposed to the Jews, 
agrees almost word fo** word with the text of the 
Hebrew^ Scriptures as we now have it : and, in 
sense as far, at least, as it respects the person of 
the Messiah, with that of the Greek. IJesides, 
Jerome himself occasionally appeals to the text 
found in the hands of the Cuthites or Samaritans, 
which shews, that he was aware of the existence 
of such a copy of the I^w, (for their copies con- 
tain no more). 

If then the Jews had cf>rru|)ted their copy in 
consefjuence of the preaching of Christ, the Sa- 
maritans, having had no motive for doing so, 
would have retained theirs unaltered ; and of thi'' 
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rireumstiinco Jerome would not have failed to 
inform us. But, e»en, if he had neglected to do 
so, as the Samarifrto copies are still extant, wc* 
ror 1 have come lo the conclusion for ourselves, 
r t n., sucli diflcix ye appears. The Christians 
ha ne\er heard of any such difference. Nor 
li i* di;; ?.lo!ia imepians, vvho are alone concerned 
ih li ({ ii; ' ver kitleinpted to shew, that such 
(iilfetev?* in a* deni limes. 

Pn * upon the supposition, that the Jews 

might i e c» rupu* the Scriptures in ancient 
times, ill )cxt witness we shall examine, as to 
the extenv^il evidence on this head, is, the ancient 
Syriac Version oi the Old Testament, which is 
generally Ki own by the title of the Peschito. 

'This version, w e have every reason to believe, 
was not made later than the beginning of the 
foiirlli centui y d the Christian tera, and it is 
probable liiat It - as made much earlier. That it 
was not made iatei, appears from the circumstance 
of a complete omment v having been written 
upon it, by an ejitlior who llourished in the fourth 
century, name! , , l^phrem the Syrian ; which has 
come down to le nearly complete. In this Com- 
mentary a great part of the text is cited, particu- 
larly those parts which relate to the Messiah; and 
these agree nearly w’ord tor w'ord with the text of 
the version as we now' have it, and with the sense 
of the original Hebrew. 

From the character of the version itself, it is 
1 I 
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certain, that it is a very close translation of the 
Hebrew text. In many instances^ the same 
Hebrew words and phrases are retained ; and, in 
all, as the learned are agreed, it is a very 
faithful translation. Now, upon a comparison of 
this version with the Hebrew Scriptures, we find 
an agreement, which can be accounted for on no 
other supposition, than that the Hebrew Scriptures 
could not possibly have undergone any corruption 
since this translation was made. The Commenta- 
ries of Ephrem above-mentioned, (whicli were 
written a century, at least, before Mohammed was 
born) never cite any fact, or allude to any circum- 
stance not to be found in this version of the 
Scriptures: and, although there is good reason 
for believing that Ephrem had a knowledge of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, he never bikes occasion to 
notice any discrepancy observable between the 
Syriac text of the translation, and the Hebrew 
original. It is true, some accounts are found, 
both in the Commentary and Sermons of Ephrem, 
which are not to be found in the Scriptures, but 
these are never grounded, by him, on any decla- 
rations of the text, but are only olVered, either 
as received by tradition, or, as the best expla- 
nations of the text which occurred to him. 

it should be observed, tliat soon after the times 
of Ephrem, the Syrians divided into two great sects, 
the Jacobites and Nestorians ; and that both of 
these received this version of the Scriptures as their 



text l)ook, with tlie Commentaries of Epljrem 
upon it. Through their hands botli have come 
down to us : which may be sufficient to shew,- 
that no attempt could have been made by either 
sect, to alter the Comment or the Text, with- 
out subjecting itself to the probability of being 
detected by the other. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that both the Text and the Commentary 
have come down to us, mainly the same as they 
were a hundred years, at least, before the birth of 
Mohammed. 

Again, upon comparing this version with the 
Greek of the Seventy already mentioned, — with 
the Pentateuch of the Samaritans, — with the 
liatin Translation and Commentary of Jerome, — 
and with the citations found in the New Testa^ 
ment, and the first Fathers of the Church; we find 
no such discrepancy as would warrant the conclu- 
sion, that any wilful corruption had ever taken 
place in any one of them. We find no person 
predicted who was to appear after the Messiah,— 
no new law to be promulgated, which was to 
alter, or to abrogate, others previously given. 
Nor do the Commentators any where express an 
opinion, that either they, or others who had 
preceded them, had ever any expectation of the 
appearance of any such person, or new economy. 

It will be of no avail to say, in this case, that 
the Christians joined the Jew's in order to suppress 
the predictions of some tutiirc Leader, For it is 
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well known^ that no such understanding ever pre- 
vailed between these ))arties. And further, that 
if there had, the disagreement of the Christians 
among themselves was such, as to make it next to 
impossible, that this could have remained a secret. 
Besides, neither party could have had any motive 
for suppressing such predictioi^s. The Jews, we 
know, have ever been looking for such a person 
as Mohammed was. A great temporal Deliverer 
was exactly the person whom they had long ex 
pected. To suppress predictions therefore relat- 
ing to such an one, could surely never have 
fallen in with their politics. Nor was there any 
reason, why the Christians should have concurred 
in erasing any such declarations from the Scrip- 
tures, as would seem to make most for their 
worldly comfort. With the faith of Jesus, we 
know, they were subjected to every difficulty that 
could be devised, wliich they cheerfully under- 
went, because they believed him to be the Messiah 
as foretold in the Scriptures. If then the Scrip- 
tures had also foretold the appearance of another 
person, who was to become a worldly Ruler, and 
to obtain universal dominion, what possible reason 
could there be, that they should have con- 
curred with the Jews in erasing every mention 
of his person to be found in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ? We are compelled to conclude, therefore, 
that no such corruption took place, during either 
tjf the ahoYc-mentioiied periods. 
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Ag-ain, we have seen, that, before the appear- 
ing of Mohammed, the Scriptures had been 
translated into a number of languages, — that one* 
of these translations had been made and circulated 
before the birth ot our Lord ; namely, the Greek 
of the Seventy, — and that a copy of the Law 
had bceij in the hands of the Samaritans, since 
the period which preceded the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ; and further, that from the comparisons 
made of these with one another in the times 
which preceded the birth of Mohammed, we know 
of no instance in which any remarkable discre- 
pancy was discovered. We also have commenta- 
ries written on these Scriptures, which had been 
written before the appearance of Mohammed, and 
(iisperseil among the different sects of Christians, 
and which could not have been altered by common 
consent. And we now have manuscripts of one 
of these versions at least, which were written 
before the comniencement of the period, in which 
his claim (o prophecy was made. 

Let us now suppose, that upon the appearance 
of Mohammed both the Jews and Christians con- 
curred in corrupting the Scriptures, with the sole 
view of opposing his claim to prophecy. Now, 
supposing that they had altered the Hebrew 
original alone, it would now appear upon a com- 
parison of it with the several versions, in what 
particulars this alteration had been made : and, 
supposing the versions had also been altered at 
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the same time with the original then would iiie 
copy of the Samaritans, as far as it goes, the 
•ancient MSS. of the Septuagint, and the Com- 
mentaries upon the versions, with the citations 
made by the Fathers, be sufficient to detect the 
fraud. And, supposing, in the third place, that 
there existed a confederacy to alter the original 
Scriptures, the Versions, the Commentaries, and 
the Citations of the Fathers, it would have been 
impossible this could have been carried into effect, 
without the knowledge both of the Mohammedans 
and of the heretical communities of Christians 
which then existed. The hatred which the Arians 
and others bore to the orthodox believers, would 
surely never have passed over so infamous an 
attempt, had it ever been made. Besides, the 
Mohammedans themselves would have retained 
copies of the unadulterated Scriptures, — of the 
versions, some of which were in their own lan- 
guage, or in the cognate dialects, the Syriac and 
Ethiopic, — and of the Commentaries and writings 
of the Fathers, as well as of the accounts, which 
would have been given by the Arians and others, 
of this grossly iniquitous attempt. Not one sylla- 
ble of which, however, has ever been mentioned 
by them. 

Kilt suppose, in the next place, it be allowed, 
that the Christians and Jews succeeded in destroy- 
ing all the genuine copies of the Scrijitures, — of 
the translations, — of the Commentaries, and works 
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of the Fathers, in which the offensive passages 
had been found cited. How are we, upon this 
supposition, to account for the dexterity with 
which this was done ? How could it have taken 
place, without the knowledge of the Mohamme- 
dans, the Arians, and <tthers, who were opposed 
both to the orthodox Christians and to the Jews ? 
How could the copies have been all called up, 
which had been dispersed throughout Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, Abyssinia, Persia, Barbary, Greece, 
Rome, England, France, Spain, Germany, and 
other places ? And further, how could all these 
countries have been supplied with the new and 
altered copies, without the knowledge of the here- 
tical Christians, who lived every where among 
ihem / — of the Mohammedans, who had inter- 
course with the Jews and Christians of Arabia 
and Syria; and who, soon after, became masters of 
Syria, Egypt, Barbary, Greece, and Spain, in 
which many heretical communities were found, 
and in which every book of any credit on every 
subject, had been placed in their several libraries? 
Sotne of the writings of the Arians have come 
down to our times; we have histories written 
by the Mohammedans containing detailed ac- 
counts of the conquests of these several countries, 
and of the destruction of some of their valuable 
libraries: yet in no instance are we informed 
either of the existence of any such genuine copy 
of the Scriplures,-of any such general agreement 
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having ever taken place, or having been acted 
upon — nor of any general destruction either of 
the Scriptures — the Versions, — the Commentaries, 
or the other writings of the Fathers. 

Again, upon the supposition of any such 
agreement having taken place, which liad l)ecn 
followed up by a general destruction of the books, 
which the Jews and Christians might have been 
desirous should not be appealed to in after times, 
is it not likely, tliat all the spurious gospels, 
epistles, and other books purporting to be parts 
of the ancient Scriptures, would have also pe- 
rished ? But these have all, or nearly all, come 
down to our times complete, and have been pub- 
lished for general reading.* Many ancient MSS. 
of them have been preserved in our public libra- 
ries with great care, and are open to the in- 
spection of every man of letters. But, even in 
these works, we find no intimation whatever, 
either of the promise of another Prophet, nor any 
allusion to such promise or person as e.xisting 
in any other books. If it be replied, that these 
have also been altered, we reply : It was never 
in the power of the orthodox Christians to alter 
them, as they never were in their hands in any 
numbers, but in those of their enemies only, who 
never would have agreed to such a proposal ; but 
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who would have immediately published it to the 
world, had such proposal been made. Nor, is it 
at all probable, that the general body of the 
Christians would ever have thought of altering* 
those books, which had always been considered as 
false and spurious by them. 

But why, it might be asked, should the Jews, 
of every part of the w'orld, have concurred in cor- 
rupting their Scriptures for the purpose of resist- 
ing the claim of Mohammed ? If we except the 
Jews of Arabia, nothing can be more probable, 
than that they, as a people, had never so much as 
heard of his claims. Why then should they be 
supposed to have made such sacrifices, as a gene- 
ral corruption of the Scriptures implies?* Besides, 
the sect of the Karaites must have arisen soon 
after the times of Mohammed, who, it is most 
likely, would have objected to the corruptions 


* 'riiat tile .lews have never been anxious to conceal the 
fact, that some literal discrepancies have been discoverable in 
their copies ot' the Scriptures, .appears from the various read- 
injrs found in the Masora,— those of the copies of Palestine 
and Babylonia, which must have been published as early as 
A. 1). SOO, and those of Ben Asher and Ben N.aphtali, which 
apj)eared about A. O. 1000. Maimonides in the twelfth cen- 
tury confessed, that some inaccuracies hail crept into the text: 
anil the same was .allowed by tlie .Jews w’ho corresponded with 
Dr. Kennieolt on the subject of his collations. But these are 
of a very diirereul description from the eorruptions charged on 
the text hy the Mohaiimiedaiis: they are nothing more than 
wh.at is visible in the c(»pies ot the Koran itsell, and ot evci v 
other hn*)k which has come di»wn from antiquity. 
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nuide in the Scripliiies on account of Molmmined^ 
had any such thing* taken place : but no objection 
has been made by tliem, nor by any Jew of 
ancient or modern times, although it is well 
known, that some have been induced to receive 
the creed of Mohammed. 

The same argument will apply to the Christians 
of every part of the world, excepting those in the 
immediate neighbourhoods of Mecca and Medina. 
For, at the time in which Mohammed made his 
claim, and at which it is aftirmcd, that the 
Christians corrupted their Scriptures, the Christ- 
ians of Syria, Persia, Egypt, Hindustan, liar- 
bury, Greece, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
and England, had never heard of the existence 
of such a person, and consequently, could have 
had no motive whatsoever for engaging in an 
enterprize of so much diliiculty and danger, as 
that of corrupting their copies of the Scripture 
was. 

Hut, to return to the Jews, supposing they 
had succeeded in destroying all the genuine copies 
of the Scriptures, translations, &c. which were in 
their hands, how does it happen, that both their 
translations (or Targums as they call them) and 
Commentaries do, at this very day, contain many 
interpretations of the Scriptures directly opposed 
to their present belief, as to the meaning of those 
passages { They refer, lor example, many pas- 
sages to the Messiah, in common with the 
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Christians, which the Jews of modern times, in- 
terpret differently ; and which, it is most probable, 
they would never have suffered to be continued, 
had any general corruption taken place. 

Let us now suppose, that this corruption of 
the Scriptures took place at least in Arabia, in 
order to oppose the claims of Mohammed ; and 
then consider, what must have been the conse- 


ijuence. A person, according to the Mohamme- 
dans, gifted in every respect with the requisites 
necessary for sustaining the office of a prophet, 
gentle, chaste, forbearing, in earnest about 
nothing but how he could advance the glory 
of (jod, and promote the good of mankind, 
makes a claim to prophecy, which he supports 
by actual miracles. He appeals to the Scriptures 
then in the hands of the Jews and Christians, 
asserting, that not only his character, but even 
his name, was to be found there. It should seem 
that the Jews and Christians unanimously denied 


the fact. The prophet then declares, that they 
had altered tUe text of their copies. His fol- 
h.wers assert the same, upon his authority. Let 


us now suppose this all to be true; viz. that 
the Jews and Christians of Arabia did corrupt 
their Scripttircs, in order to oppose the claim of 
Mohammed. U will be absurd to suppose, that 
the Jews and Christians of other countries did 
so, at tliat precise period, because, as we have 
alreadv remarked, they could not have known 
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that such a claim was made. Now, if the Jews 
and Christians of Arabia had succeeded in making* 
the corruption alluded to, that is, had taken out 
the passage in which Mohammed’s name occurred, 
those of distant countries could not have done 
so, having had no motive whatever for such an 
act. We have then in our hands, in the library 
of this place, a manuscript of the (iospcls and 
Acts of the Apostles in both the Greek and 
Latin languages, which was found in France, 
and which was written before Mohammed had 
been born.* There is another in Jx)ndon,f and 
another at llomc,J each containing the whole or 
the greatest part of the Bible, both of which wore 
also written before the birth of Mohammed, and 
were never in the hands of the Christians of Ara- 
bia. We have also translations made from others, 
which must have been still older ; the translations 
themselves having been made before the tinje 
of Mohammed’s birth. We have commentaries 
equally ancient, citiitions in the works of the 
Fathers also preceding his times. The copies 
of the spurious gospels, &c. Yet in no one of 
these does any such passage occur, nor even 
the least intimation of it having ever existed. 
If then the copies of the Gospels and other books, 
found in the hands of those who objected to 

* 'J’lic H(‘za MS. t 'J'hc Alexfindriiu* 

I 'I’hr V aliraii MS. Walton. I*n)l. ix. §. .SO— ;ii. 
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.Mohammed in Arabia, had been corrupted, the 
passages appealed to by him would still have 
existed in others, which would be found in counr 
tries far removed from that. Had such corruption, 
then, ever taken place, the Mohammedans have 
had abundant opportunity to make out the proof. 
For, in a very few years after this appeal was 
made, they took possession of some of the greatest 
libraries tlien in existence:* but so far were 
they from taking advantage of this circumstance, 
in order to prove the truth of Mohammed’s asser- 
tion, and the perfidy of their opponents, — in- 
stead of bringing to light and preserving these 
precious copies of the Scriptures, and other books, 
that they destroyed the collections entirely, assert- 
ing, that every thing opposing the Koran ought 
to be destroyed, and every thing coinciding with 
it was unnecessarv. And the fact is, the only 
collections of ancient books now to be found in 
the world, are in the hands of the Christians: 
the first followers of Mohammed having destroyed 
all the ancient books which fell in their way : 
and it is extremely doubtful whether they have 
a manuscript in their possession, which can be 
said to have been written 800 years ago. 


* Nanioly, those of Alexandria and Csesarea. In the 
foriner of these, tliere must have been ancient copies of the 
Se])tuaginl; ami, in the latter, the jrreat work of Oriireii 
was sorii bv .leronie. t 
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But, supposing' the Mohuniineduns had over- 
looked the advantages which would have ac- 
crued to their cause, by preserving- the ancient 
copies of the Scriptures thus brought into 
their hands, the means of doing so would 
still be in their power, unless it can be shewn, 
that the Christians and Jews, of other countries, 
had afterwards altered their Scriptures, in order 
to accommodate their friends in Arabia. The 
ancient MSS. which are now in our hands, and 
which preceded those times, arc open to the 
inspection of Mohammed's followers. The an- 
cient versions, commentaries, citations of the 
Fathers, and spurious Scriptures, arc all acces- 
sible to every man of learning. And if it can 
be shewn from a diligent collation of these, 
that any such accommodation has ever taken 
place, the argument can still be applied in favour 
of Mohammed’s assertion. It is remarkable 
enough, however, that those who argue in favour 
of this assertion, have never so much as appealed 
to the authority of any ancient document in their 
favour, either manuscript, version, commentary, 
citation, history, or even spurious Jewish or 
(’hristian Scripture. They never attempt to 
prove, or even hint at, a time wherein any such 
general confederacy took place : and what is more 
strange, they never cite, in their arguments with 
either Christians or Jews, any other books either 
by name or allusion, than those which are now 



in our hands. They object to no passai-e, whicli 
can be adduced and explained in any way, so 
as to favour Mohammed. To the commentaries 
and translations of the Jews they have no ob- 
jection, whenever .they can be construed as 
throwing wciglit into their own side of the ques- 
tion ; but to both, when this is not the case ; 
because, say they, Mohammed has accused the 
Jews of corruption, and because they objected 
to the mission of Jesus: of this kind are all the 
objections in the foregoing tract (p. .‘536', «&c.) 
Those, indeed, in which it is said, that the Christ- 
ians burnt or altered their Gospels, fabricating- 
four according to their own opinions, are un- 
worthy of consideration. 

But, we may perhaps be allowed to ask, what 
possible motive the Jews and Christians of Ara- 
bia could have had for objecting to Mohammed, 
so as to have altered their Scriptures in order 
to oppose him ? Taking it for granted, as above, 
that Mohammed sustained a character wortliy of 
a prophet, and that he had been particularly 
described in the predictions given in the Scrip- 
ture, let us enquire, in the first place, what could 
have induced the Jews to have acted so incon- 
sistently. It has been said agiiin and again by 
the Mohammedans, that this was done from mo- 
tives similar to those which induced them to 
reject our Lord; an assumption which will not 
hold, upon a moment’s consideration of the case. 



The Jews, as all allow, rejecicd our fjord, be- 
cause he appeared in a sphere of life loo humble 
ti.) answer their expectations, as to the charaeter 
of the Messiah. That he appeared at the 
proper time, they have allowed ; nor have they 
ever denied the truth of the statements “iven of 
his miracles. Their only objection has been, that 
his character, and the meanness of his orijjin 
were such, as to make it impossible that the pro- 
phecies could have been fultilled in his person. 
IJut this could not have been objected to in the 
case of Mohammed. He was descended of a noble 
tribe in Arabia; and proved himself, in the event, 
to be one of the most victorious generals tlie 
world had ever seen. His companions con- 
<|uered the Holy IjuiuI, and had it in their ])ower 
to reinstate the Jews there in all their anciciU 
spleiuhmr and prosperity. The Jews could not, 
therefore, have objected to Mohammed on the 
grounds on which they objected l(» Jesus ; but, 
it must have been from some other consideration : 
and the principal one probably was, his not 
having been descended through the line of Isaac, 
as foretold in the Scriptures: — another, that 
his character was not suitable to the dignity of 
a prophet ; and another, liis setting up a religion, 
directly opposed to that sanctioned by Moses, and 
the other Prophets. The Jews, therefore, could 
not have rejected Mohammed from the worldly 
motives. whi« h manifestly actnated them in reject- 



ing our Lord; when it was evidently in the power 
of Molmmmed, in the first instance, to have con- 
ferred the greatest privileges upon them ; and,, 
of his followers in the second, to have reinstated 
them in the land of Canaan. Whatever then 
was the degree of worldly-mindedncss, under 
which they laboured, in the case of our Lord, it 
never could have b<?en this, which subjected them 
to that ruin and utter defeat, which has been 
so often alluded to in the case of Mohammed. 
To say, therefore, as it has repeatedly been said, 
by the Mirza and other Mohammedans, that the 
Jews rejected Mohammed from the same motives 
which actuated them in rejecting our Lord, is 
inconsistent with the history of the fact, and, 
therefore, inapplicable to the (piestion before us. 

Nor could the Christians of Arabia have re- 
jected Mohammed from mere worldly motives. 
If they had found his character and name in their 
Scriptures, the nature of the case is sufficient to 
shew, that to l)ave acknowledged his nnssion 
would have contributed, in every point of view, 
to their worldly inosperity . Tlie rejection of him, 
we know, subjected them to most grievous pri- 
vations and trials, winch are continued to this very 
<lav in all the c(»untries in which they are subject 
to' the Moluinnucdans. All this they underwent, 
for the reasons, whatever those might have 
been, which induced them at first to believe that 
Mohaiiuned was no prophet: and for the same, 
K K 



they still continue to submit to the same di(K- 
culties. What, it might be asked, could possibly 
have induced them thus to act, in direct oppo- 
sition to their own worldly interests, and the 
express declarations of the word of God, unless 
we suppose they were impelled by their con- 
science to do so : J3ut supposing that they acted, 
in the first instance, from mistake, or to further 
the views of some ambitious leader. How are 
we now to account for their continuance in this 
mistake, when those interests must have ceased ; 
and when they must have learned from other 
Christians, that such predictions were still to be 
found in the genuine copies of the Scripture? 
Ag-ain, if the Jews and Christians of Arabia were 
originally swayed by worldly motives in rejecting 
Mohammed’s claim, still the Jews and Christians 
of other countries could have had no such mo- 
tives : nor could they have been so wrought upon 
as to alter their Scriptures, reject Mohammed, 
and persevere in what they must have known 
to be error, for no assignable reason whatsoever. 

It has often been urged indeed in the preced- 
ing tract, that if Mohammed’s assertion had not 
been true, he would hardly have acted so in- 
consistently as to have made it, when it was 
in the power of so many to prove its false- 
hood (p. 341 , &c.) To this it may be replied : 
It can be shewn from the Koran itself, that both 
the Jews and Christians denied the truth of this 
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assertion : the eonsequcncc of which was, ji new 
, revelation said to be given, in which both these 
communities were charged with having corrupted 
the Scriptures, followed up by a prohibition, that 
none of the new converts to Islaniism should 
either read or copy them out hereafter. The 
denial of the Jews and Christians was, therefore, 
i^et at nought; and no Moslem was permitted 
to enquire for himself, whether their assertion 
was true or not. But how did the Moham- 
medans act, with respect to this question, when 
they had made considerable conquests in coun- 
tries inhabited by the Christians? Was the en- 
quiry then made ? No ; the documents, as it has 
already been remarked, necessary for the pro- 
secution of such enquiry, were all destroyed; and 
the sword was appealed to as the safest arbiter 
in such questions. Nothing can be more easy, 
we will allow, than to say that Mohammed was 
a prophet, — that otherwise the great Ruler of the 
Universe would not have suflered him thus to 
have imposed upon mankind, and, therefore, that 
we ought to place implicit confidence in all that 
he has said. This is indeed a summary way of 
settling our question. It is our duty, however^ 
to examine first, and then determine : to ascertain 
whether the circumstances of the case are such as 
to demand our implicit confidence, and then to 
act accordingly. In the present instance, there 
is not a shadow' ot probability in the truth of 

K K 2 



Mohninmed's assortion ; and, (liererorc, it is our 
duty entirely to reject it. 

From wiiat has been said it must appear, tiiat 
there is no j^ood reason for supposing, that any 
general corruption of the Scriptures took place 
from the times of the Babylonian captivity to those 
of Mohammed ; because, nothing short of an 
universal consent between the Jews, Christians, 
and Samaritans, could have eftected such an ob* 
ject : and because it is utterly impossible that 
such an universal consent could ever have taken 
place : and further, that if the attempt had been 
made, it must have been known to the Mohamme- 
dans, and others, who iiad every means in their 
power for discovering and divulging it. That any 
corruption has taken place since the times of 
Mohammed, has not been asserted; it will not 
be necessary, therefore, to pursue the enquiry 
through the subsequent centuries ending with the 
present time. 

But, as some among ourselves have asserted, 
and others are still disposed to maintain, that there 
is some ground for the assertions on which the 
Mohammedans found their objections : namely, 
that the Jews have wilfully corrupted the Scrip- 
tures, with the view of weakening the testimonies 
relating to our Lord, it may not be amiss brielh 
to consider, whether these assertions have any 
foundation in truth or not 
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ThK opinions OI Dll. KkNNIC OTT ANI> OTHKIIS, ON Till. (.liMiKAl/ 
COHIIUPTIO.N 0|. tHK HeBHKW ScRIPTLIlES EXAMINED. TlIE TES- 
TIMONY Ol CaPELIAS AS^TO THK VERSIONS. Till; PRINriPAI, 
VAKIKTIKS l>IS(;o\ KKAill.K IN THE MANlSflllPTS DO NOT Al'EEIT 
THE OENEII AI. DElI.AIt VTIONS OK THE .St KIPTI RLS ON POINTJ. 
RELATINO TO REMGION.^ 

It has been supposed, and stron»*ly maintained 
by some, that the Hebrew Scriptures have under- 
gone a wilful corruption by the Jews; and that 
tliis was carried into effect for the purpose of 
opposing the ministry of our Lord. Others have 
asserted, that although this corruption may not 
have been undertaken for any sinister purpose, 
yet, that it is so extensive and pernicious iu its 
nature, as to make it necessary to call in the aid 
of the ancient versions, in order to correct the 
original text ; and even to have recourse to con- 
jecture, when the versions fail to elucidate certain 
obscurities, with which we may accidentally meet. 

The grounds, on which these opinions appear 
to have been maintained, may be reduced to the 
following. First : The assertions found in some 
of the ancient Fathers of the Church. Secondly : 
The discrepancies observable iu certain passages 
cited in the New Testament from the Old. 
Thirdly : A probability, that the text followed by 
some of the ancient translators differed con- 
siderably from that which we now have. And, 
fourthly ; The varieties of reading discoverable 
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in the Hebrew manuscripts themselves, when coiii 
pared with one another, and with the Samaritan 
copy of the Law. 

It will not be necessary to dwell long on the 
assertions of the ancient Fathers of the Church, in 
the first place, because, unless it can be shewn, 
that these were grounded on documents in their 
hands, and adduced as tacts, of which they had 
certain knowledge, they can be treated only as 
opinions, entitled to no particular deference on 
account of their antiquity ; particularly, when 
we know, that these Fathers had it not in their 
power to consult the originals, in which it had 
been presumed the corruptions were made. 
Many of their assertions lay claim to no 
better a foundation, than that of the hatred ma- 
nifested by the Jews to the Christian cause. 
Of this kind are most of the objections of Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Eusebius of Cesarea, 
Jacob of Edcs.sa, Eusebius of Emessa, J^lphrcm 
the Syrian, Epiphanius, Augustine, and Abulfa- 
rugius, as cited by Dr. Kcnnicott. * Some of 
them manifestly relate to the Greek text of the 
Septuagint, and not to that of the Hebrew Bible. 
Others involve the discrepancies discoverable in 
the chronologies of the Hebrew and Greek texts, 
which can by no rrieaii^ aflect our general ques- 


* DisserUitio (Icncralis, ap|MMiclt*cl to Dr. Kciinicott’.s edition 
ot’tlu' ilobrow niblf, §. 7.'i, &«*- 
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tion^ unless it can be shewn, that the period 
mentioned in which the Messiah should appear, 
had been involved in these presumed cor- 
ruptions ; but this cannot be done. The period 
foretold by Jacob and Daniel for his advent, as 
still extant in the Hebrew text, corresponds 
exactly with that,* in which our Lord appeared 
in the flesh. However ill-disposed, therefore, the 
Jews mig;ht have been to Christianity, in the days 
of the Fathers of the Church, it is very certain 
that they have not corrupted these passages, and 
consequently that their surmises can be entitled 
but to little respect. 

The only Fathers, indeed, who appear to have 
been qualified for making the necessary enquiry 
on this head, were Origen and Jerome: but we 
know' of no proof made out by them, as to this 
fact. Dr. Kennicott has, indeed, adduced Jerome 
as bearing witness to this point ;* but the utmost 
said by Jerome is, not that it appeared from 
documents to which he had access, that a wilful 
corruption of the Scriptures had taken place ; 
but, that, in one or two instances, some corrup- 
tion might have taken place. In like manner, 
his objections to Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, were, not that they had corrupted the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; but that they had made 
such translations as were likely to obscure the 


Ibid. §. 84. 
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truth. Upon recurring; to the fragments of these 
versions now remaining, we find that this is the 
case ; and that they must have been translated 
from a text mainly the same with that which we 
now possess. 

One of the assertions of Origen, indeed, has 
been construed by Dr. Kennicott as decisive on 
this question ; and as tending* to shew, that the 
Jews had wilfully corrupted a very remarkable 
passage in the prophecy of Isaiali (Chap. Iviii. 8.) 
relating to the Messiah.*^ It is stated, that Origen, 
in his disputes with the Jews, never cited any pas- 
sage which did not then exist in the Hebrew text. 
This, however disputable it might be, vve will 
allow for the sake of argument. It is then said, 
that he reduced the Jews to silence by citing the 
passage Oavaroi^, which is still to be found 

in the Septuagint : and the conclusion is, that the 
reading mo*? which Dr. Kennicott thinks cor- 
responds with the Greek above cited, must have 
then been the reading in the Hebrew text, instead 
of as we now have it ; and, consequently, 

that the Jews must have wilfully corrupted tlie 
passage. 

It appears, however, from Dr. Kennicott's own 
shewing, that Theodotion and Symmachus, had, 
prior to the time of Origen, translated from a text 
corresponding with that which we now have : nor 


” Dissortatio (irneralis, jj. fin. 



have we any reason for supposing, that the Chaldee 
Targumist followed any other. It becomes pro- 
bable, therefore, that this suspected text actually 
existed prior to the times of Origen. 

Let us, in the next place, consider the grounds 
upon which this conjecture of Dr. Kcnnicott rests. 

It is assumed, in tfie first place, that this rendering 
of the Scptuagint must have been a literal trans- 
lation of : notwithstanding the well 

known fact, that the translators of the Scptuagint 
do not follow the Hebrew text so literally, as to 
be depended upon in criticisms of this kind. In 
the next, supposing the true reading ot the last 
word in the sentence to have been n^D, the 
construction, to make this conjecture probable, 
should have been mD bn, mo Ty, or WD by, as 
tlie verb is not found in construction with 
the preposition b, except in the Hiphil conjuga- 
tion. And, in the third place, ID*? is not ne- 
cessarily in the plural ndmber “ illis,” as he 
has given it ; but may be construed in the sin- 
gular. 

Let us enquire in the next place, whether the 
rendering of the Seventy can be accounted for, on 
the au,»position, that they read the text as we now 
have it. It is very well known, that they fre- 
quently make additions to their text, for which no 
c«)rresponding words are to be found in the origi- 
nal ; and these they may have supposed necessary 
for filling up such ellipses of the original, as they 
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thought existed in it. This is^ indeed^ done by 
all translators : but the Seventy seem to have 
been less sparing than most others. In the 

preceding* context we have, "i?J3 O. 

For he was cut off from i\\6 land of the living.” 
Then follows id*? ^Dy yitrSD, "" for the trans- 
gression of my people, was thdre a stroke to him, 
or was his stroke.” (Taking as it is now 
pointed; and id*?, as equivalent to i*?) the sense 
will then be, as given in our authorized version, 
“ Was he stricken.” The Greek translator, 

as it has been remarked by Schindler in his 
Pentaglott Lexicon, has construed yxi in the pas- 
sive voice Puhal hence the of the 

Septuagint. If then we take ID*? as i*?, the phrase 
ID*? yy will be similar to the Arabic 4 I Jlib, iu 
which the pronoun, with the prepositioii, may be 
considered as redundant. The translator might, 
upon this supposition, have rendered the pjissage ; 

For his life was taken away from the earth ; 
for the transgressions of my people was he led 
(to death).” Where the last words tts OavaTov 
might be considered as added, with the view of 
filling up the ellipse, in a manner corresponding 
with the parallel passage in the preceding member, 

from the earth.” There would be no difficulty 
in shewing, that liberties much greater than this 
have been taken by the Greek translator of this 
prophecy, which can also be accounted for, with- 
out supposing the Hebrew text to have been cor- 
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nipted since his day. Besides^ Origen might have 
supposed, that the reading of the Septuagint gave 
the true translation of the words a.^ we 

now have them in the Hebrew text; and to this, 
the Jews with whom he disputed, might have 
known no objection. Origen, therefore, might haye 
read the text as we now have it. And, as Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, and the Targumist, all read 
it in the same way, it becomes extremely probable, 
that no corruption whatever has taken place in 
the passage. Dr. Kennicott’s remark, therefore, 
is of no weight. 

Let us, in the second place, consider a few 
of the passages found as citations in the New 
Testament ; and which Dr. Kennicott and others 
have urged, as conclusive on the question of the 
Jews having wilfully corrupted the Scriptures. 
One of the most remarkable passages adduced 
by Dr. Kennicott, is Psalm xvi. 10. in which 
he says (§ 17 , ^^5, 6*4.) the whole force of the 
arguments adduced by St. Peter and S(. Paul 
depends on the word ITDH floly One, being read 
in the singular, and not T*TDn Holjf OneSy or 
Saints, in the plural number, as it now appears in 
most of the MSS. and editions of the Hebrew 
Bible. He takes it for granted, therefore, that 
this must have been a wilful corruption, made 
by the Jews with the view of eluding the force 
of the Apostles’ arguments. But it might be 
asked, if tins had been the case, how arc wc 
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to account for the word occurring in the singular 
number in 180 copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
which had been collated by him, either inanu- 
script or printed, as well as the Targum, the 
Greek of the Septuagint, and iA several editions of 
the Talmud,* as he himself allows ? Surely, if this 
passage had been corrupted by the Jews, they 
never would have perpetuated the true reading 
in so many of their MSS., their Targum and 
Talmud. There is, moreover, a very remarkable 
mistake made by Dr. Kennicott, in his criticism 
on this verse. He has said, (§. 17.) “ Hoc taineii 
certum est, voceiii hanc non inodo smpius im- 
primi, sed in omnium editionurn Masorctice im< 
pressarum textu revera exprimi in numero plurali, 
TTOn. &c/* And, a little lower down, speaking 
of the number of MSS. and editions in which 
he found it in the singular number, he adds, In 
quorum textu, repugnanlc quidem Masoru.... 
legimus ^TOn Sanctum tulm.’'’ Let us now turn 
to the Masora on the passage. In the. Basle edi- 

o 

tion it stands thus in the text *l^TDn- And, in 
the Masora, in the margin, we have this remark 
Ti' Tn^ i. c. ''Jod (') is here redundant." Ac- 
cording to the Masora, therefore, the word ought 
to be read in the singular fTDn» and not TTOn- 
The expressions, therefore, “omnium editionurn 
Masoretice impressarum," and, “repugnante qui- 
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tlcm Masorfi,” must now stand for nothing. The 
various readings discoverable here, have, most 
probably, arisen from some careless copyist, and 
certainly not from any intention in the Jews to 
corrupt the Scriptures. 

Another passage of importance is Zech. xii. 10 . 
which has been cited by St. John (Chap. xix. 37. 

§. 43 , 65, &c.) They shall look on him whom 
they pierced” — where the text, as generally re- 
ceived, has 'hn on me, instead of But even 
in this case, the citation of St. John is not incon- 
sistent with the text as we now have it; unless 
it can be shewn, that it was the custom of the 
Evangelists and Apostles to cite the Hebrew text 
verbatim, as they found it in the Old Testament; 
which every one knows is not the case. Besides, 
some of the best Commentators allow, that the 
text, as it now stands, is no less applicable to the 
person of our Lord, and to the general sense 
of St. John’s citation, than it would be upon in- 
troducing another reading, corresponding more 
literally with the citation in question. There is 
no good reason, therefore, for supposing that 
the text has been corrupted since the days of 
St. John. 

But, if we take the other side of the question, 
and suppose that the Jews have wilfully corrupted 
it, how can wc, on this supposition, account for 
the other reading existing in a great number of 
Hebrew MSS which Dr. Kennicott himselt col- 
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lated ? If then we allow, that an error has acci-- 
dentally crept into the text, which is the utmost 
we can do, still that error is of no importance 
whatsoever, as the passage still relates to our 
Lord ; and, in a manner sufficiently near to answer 
to the citation of the Evangelist. 

Another passage cited by Dr. Kennicott (§. 6*4.) 
is Gen. ii. 24 . which, according to the citations 
found in the New' Testament, ought to have some 
word corresponding to the expression ot Svo, 
which is found in the New Testament ; and pro- 
perly, as he says, in the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Eichorn, however, has shewn, that the Samari- 
tan text has here been tampered with, the passage 
introduced being contrary to the Hebrew idiom, 
and therefore sufficient to indicate the quarter 
from which it originally proceeded.* Any one 
capable of reading the Hebrew text will instantly 
perceive, that it is sufficiently definite without this 
addition. And, as neither the writers of the New 
Testament, nor the translators of the Septuagint, 
have ever professed to give verbal translations 
of the Hebrew, their object having been merely 
to cite the sense, the words oi Suo being found 
cither in the Septuagint or the New Testament, 
cannot be considered as affording any proof, that 
the Hebrew text ever contained words equivalent 
to them. 

* S<*t.‘ Kocchiiri, Biblioth. lid). Pars. II. Prdacc by 

Kirhorn. 
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Another passage noticed by Dr. Kennicott 
(§. 6Y).) occurs in Jer. xxxi. 33. as cited Heb. 
viii. lo. The force of his remark rests on the 
word which is rendered in the Septuagint by 
Swara), and in the Epistle to the Hebrews by 
SiSov^. Dr. Kennicott thinks, that as is in the 
tense of the verb which the grammarians usually 
call the preterite, some corruption must have taken 
place; and he has actually cited a Rabbinical note 
to shew, that this reading was a sufficient answer 
to the Christians, who had taken the improper 
liberty of construing the verb in the future. He 
then proceeds to shew, that he had found 'nnD’i in 
twenty MSS. certissime Juturo tempore. Now, 
without stopping to make any remark on the value 
of the additional discovered by him, it may be 
sufficient to say, that grammarians have unani- 
mously allowed the preterite tense, as they call 
it, to stand for a future, in prophetical declara- 
tions, as intimating the certainty of the thing 
predicted. They have also supposed, that when a 
verb in the future tense precedes, the following 
verbs must also be construed in the future, although 
they should have the form of the preterite.* And, 
in this case, such a verb does precede, viz. 

Our own translators had accordingly translated 
this word very properly in the future tense. 

^ HiixUirf. 'Phrs. dram. p. nV- Schvoedor. Gram. Heb. 
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It is truly astonishing, that Dr. Kennicott should 
have grounded his arguments on such trilling con- 
siderations as these. 

The next passage we shall notice, is one 
occurring in (§. 6 * 7 .) Amos ix. 12. as cited in The 
Acts of the Apostles, chap. xv. 17 . Here Dr. 
Kennicott argues, that we should read not 
Dnx, but although not so much as 

one MS. is in his favour, while the Chaldee and 
Syriac are manifestly ag-ainst him. Starck* in- 
deed has said, that the Syriac MSS. read differ- 
ently, i. e. in support of Dr. Kennicotfs emen- 
dation : but this is not true, as far as my eiujuiries 
have gone. If, however, the Prophet had meant 
to be understood by the last of these words, as 
speaking of mankind in general, as the words 
KaraXoiTTot Tivi' ai/0/jw7rwi/ mentioned in The Acts 
would imply, this would reejuire the article to be 
prefixed, thus which is found in no 

MS. whatever. But, as it has already been re- 
marked, that verbal translations are not to be 
expected, either in the citations of the New 
Testament, or in the Septuagint, there is no good 
reason for supposing, that any alteration has ever 
taken place in this portion of the Hebrew text. 

There arc, however, .some other considerations, 
which should be mentioned here. They are these; 
If we adopt Dr. Kennicott’s emendation, the 
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Prophet will become j^uilty of a tautology, for 
which, perhaps, no good reason can be given. 

Let us, then, read the text, as he would have it ; • 
That they may possess the residue of mankind, 
and of all the heathen, &c ” But this is not all, 
the citation dilfers in other respects from the 
Hebrew text, and agrees, for the most part, with 
the Septuagint. St. Peter, therefore, may have 
cited that text, as containing all that was necessary 
for his purpose, which was, to declare the pur- 
poses of (iod with respect to the Gentiles. The 
part contained in the prophecy relating to Kdom, 
had now ceased to interest the Jews, and, there- 
fore, it was not necessary that he should bring 
it forward on this occasion. Had it fallen to 
his lot to prove, that the Hebrew Scriptures had 
iiiulergoue no corruption, he probably would 
have cited the text in exact conformity witli the 
prophecy, as we now have it. We may, U^ere- 
fore, dismiss J)r. Kennicott’s remark as ot little 
importance. 

Hiiving considered some of the most tormi- 
dablc allegations of Dr. Kennicolt, it may not be 
necessary to go tlirongh the whole ot his Dis- 
sertntio to shew, that no reliance can be placed 
on tbe ebarse of wilful corruption, with winch 
be bas charged tbe Jews. Should it be neces- 
sary, tills niii 

We proceed, therefore, thirdly, to notice He 
varieties which are found to exist between the 
Ll 



aiuicMU versions of iho Seriplures, aiul the Hebrew 
text, as we now have it. 

The most learned and elaborate work, that 
has a|)|)eared on this subject, is the ('ritic^a Sacra 
of Capelins; a work, which cost its author the 
labour of more than thirU years. Upon tin* 
opinion of Capelins, therefore, some stress may 
be laid, as to the facts which had been the result 
of his own eiupiiries. After a most minute in- 
vestigation of this subject, then, the following i^ 
among his conclusions. Non minus e\ iis, cjua* 
supra disputata sunt, planum est id (piod statim 
initio nu)nuimus, et sa*pius toto opere inculcavi 
mils, plerasque (imnes, ijua* observari el depre 
hendi in sacris libris possinU. varias lectiones, 
levissimi esse ac pene nullius momenti, ut parum 
admodum intersit, uut vero periinlo omnino sit, 
utrain seejuaris, sive banc sive illam.*’* And again, 
“ Karo admodum aut vi\ iinquam si*nsus ex varia 
lectione oritur vel nullus prorsus. vel faUus, \el 
ineptus atque ridiculus. vel recta* lidei el boni" 
rnoribus adversus atque contrarius. ‘ 

The utmost made out by Capelins was. that 
the translators appeared in several plact*s to have* 
read a wrud dilferentiv. cither with regard to the 
vciwels, — the consonants, -their position, the 
collocation of words in a sentence f)r the like ; 
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which, in some instances, would cause a lidic 
variety in the sense, construction, or pronuncia- 
tion ; but in no case, docs any dilfererice ap- 
pear as to doctrine, predictions, or historical 
facts. These appeal the same, both in the ver- 
sions, and in the Hebrew copies, as we now have 
them. 'I’hc only * difference discernible is, that 
tluisc wliich respect the Messiah are miicli more 
explicit and clear in the Hebrew copies, tluni they 
are in tin* versions. Some of the versions made 


by the Jew^ and others unfriendly to Chris!ianity, 
have, no doubt, wilfully obscured some of the de- 
clarati(»ns re.s|)ectini*’ the Messiah i but this allccts 
not our cpiostion. AV'e profess not to gather our 
religious knowledge from them. \Ve only make 
use of them to ascertain, whether they transhUed 
from the Hebrew text as wc now have it. A(|uila, 
IMieodotioii, and Syiumachus. for e.xample, have 
‘•iveii in Isaiah vii. 11. v ee«m, (hv icorniin, 


instead of ly Trcpt^tivov, (he virgin, as given by the 
Septnagiiit. Vet here wc can have no doubt, that 
both tninslated from the word as wc now 

buNe it iw the Hebrew copies. This sort ot errors, 
therelbre, does not alfecl our (|uestion. 

The real discrepancies, however, appear to 
1,.. „hk:U loNvcr Uum Capelins has represented 
them, as his editor Schaiiettburg has ably shewn. 
We need not, therefore, be at all disturbed o;i 


their aeeoiinl. 

Let 11 -, in the last place, notice the disc 




pancies found to exist among the Hebrew manu^ 
scripts themselves. After the laborious collations 
of Dr. Kennicott and De Rossi of all the Hebrew 
MSS. of any note to which they had access — of 
the several editions of the ‘Hebrew Bible — the 
citations found in the Talmud, the Commentaries, 
and other writings of the Jew5, it appeared, that 
very few various readings of any importance 
existed : and that those wliich did, aflected no 
point of doctrine, prediction, or historical fact 
whatsoever. The far greater number consisted 
in the addition or omission of the letters 1, or \ 
which seldom affect the sense : and never on any 
important point. Some arose from the Scribes 
having mistaken one letter for another, similar 
either in form or sound. But in no instance has 
it appeared, that even these variations can be 
ascribed to a vicious disposition on the part of 
the copyists. The whole may be satisfactorily 
accounted for, on the consideration of human 
infirmity, from which nothing, with whic h man 
has any thing ((» do, is entirely exempt. Simi- 
lar varieties of reading, we know, exist in the 
several copies of the Koran, yet no one has 
thought of accusing the Koran, on this account, 
of leaving undergone any wilful corru|)tion. 

"I'hat the Jews have given false glosses on the 
Scripture is rertaiidy true : but, as they can lay 
claim to no exclusive knowledge of the meaning 
of its context we are at liberty to shew , that those 



glosses are false whenever we meet with them. 
Tlic same may be done cither by a Mohammedan 
or Hindoo, wlio has previously furnished liimsclf, 
with the knowledge necessary for such enquiry. 
But no one can assu/ne the position, that because 
the Jews have been inimical to Christianity or 
Mohammedanism, .they have therefore corrupted 
the Scriptures ; or, because they liave given false 
glosses on its meaning, we may therefore be 
excused if we neglect to make out their real 
meaning. 


CH.\1‘. III. 


TiIK I si A1. nilFI.MTKiNs OF >flRA(LF.s IHFFICHI.T OF -VPPl.lCATION 
IS Ol K gi ESTIO.N’. Till: statements of the SCKIPTCRE, ON 
THIS SI IJJKT, THE SI REST C RITERIA BY WHICH ANY ONE MIGHT 
WE KNOWN lO 111'. A TRIE PROPHET: NAMELY, THE PREHlfTION 
OK I I TIKE E\ENTs, IN SUPPORT OF DOCTRINES CONFORMABLE 
W I HI THOSE. .VLKi; \DY REVEALED. MoIIAMMEd's CLAIM TRIED BY 

THi.-r. c RiTEciA. Some state.ments of the Moola c onsidered 

AND REIT TED. 
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Il.wiNc; shewn, that the context of the Holy 
Scri|)lures, as we now have them, may be relied 
on, we proceed, in the third place to enquire, 
what the intimations are, which they have given 
of the character of a prophet, by which it may 
<'crtainly be known, that be lias come from God. 
Of the various definitions of miniclcs and other 



i'ritcria, which have been laid down as distiiiclive 
of (he character of a ])i*ophet, the best are in- 
applicable to our question. The definition^ which 
lays it down, that a miracle is some act brought 
about by the suspension o(’ the usual laws of 
nature, appears to be inapplicable to our sub- 
ject: because, other (piestiovs will necessarily 
arise, as to the persons who arc to determine 
w hen such suspension, &c. has really taken place, 
lyit it is not necessary to our subject lo iutro- 
(I’.ire such a question at all ; because, I believe, 
we can come to a good conclusion without it. 
The definition, in the second place, which lays 
it down, that a miracle must be some act ex- 
ceeding the extent of human power, also appears 
to be inapplicable to our question. For here 
we arc at loss to know, what is the real extent of 
human power. And, as our opponent seems to 
lay so great a stress on the performances of magi- 
cians, as to make it extremely doubtful what is, 
a!id what is not, a miracle, we have thought it 
both the shortest and safest way to avoid the 
introduction of questions turning on these con- 
siderations, which can only have the ellect of 
puzzling the reader, and leaving the (piestion, 
at last, in as much mystery and darkness as 
w(* found il. 

The criteria then, l)y which it is our inlention 
tr> try Hie (piesfion before ns, are those which 
an; to he *bnnd in Ihe Srriptiiies ihemselvc's : 
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whicli, ii we arc not much mistaken, we shall 
find more certain and easy of application, tliaii 
any we can discover for ourselves. 

They are these. I. Any one laying claim* 
to the office of a prophet, but unable to predict 
future events, is a false prophet. II. Any one 
making a prediction, which does not come to 
pass, is also to he considered as a false pro- 
phel. And III. Any one making a prediction, 
which comes to pass, but with the view of esta- 
blishing a religion, contrary to tiiat which liad 
already been revealecl, is also to he treated as 
a deceiver. 

riie passages on which these rides arc 
founded, arc the following*. First, as to pre- 
diction in general. Isai. xli. "" Let them bring 
them fortli (i. c. their strong* reasons, or j)roofs) 
and shew ns what shall happen : let them shew 
the former things, what they be, that we may 
consider tliem, and know the lattei end of them; 
or declare as things for to come. Shew the 
things that arc to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ye are gods: yea, do good, or do evil, 
that we mav be dismayed, and behold it together, 
lichold, ye are of nothing, and your work of 
nouglit. ‘ 

St. Peter, upon this principle, says, 2 Pet. i. 
l}b “We Ivave also a more sure word of pro- 
plu'cv ; whercuuto ye do well that ye taki‘ heed, 
as unto a light (hat shiueth in a dark place.’ 



(|iuite proof can be adduced) yeU as lie has noi 
only opposed the law of (jod, as former! v re 
vealed, but has made no prediction whatsoever, 
he cannot he considered as any thini** more Ihan 
a pretender. 

In order to evade the objection, however, thal 
Mohammed tauj'ht anew religion, ! he arguments 
mostly resorted to by the Mohammedans, are ihe 
following-: As men became more and more ad- 
vanced in human knowledj*e ; or, in oilier woids, 
as their intellectual ca|)acities became iilled lor 
further communications of the divine will, reve- 
lations were made, in some measure supinx'dini;* 
those which hatl «’one before them. Ihus, the 
law of Moses, which was encumbered w ith nume- 
rous rites and observances, was supcrsiMi cd by 
the (iospel: and the Gospel, by the r('velalion 
of the Koran : and, as the Koran reveals a ndi- 
i;ion in every respc'ct perfect, it will noi lie 
superseded until the appearance of the last limnn ; 
who, with Jesus, will establish an univirsal nli- 
^'ion, which shall remain till the consummation 
of all tliing^s. 

In fortunately, however, for this < hain of ar- 
:;nm(*nt, the whole rests on a false assumption ; 
nothiiif;- heiii”* more certain than that the (iospel 
did not supersede (he Law . 

It should ever be remcmbenMl, tiiat it was the 
custom of tin- ancient IVopbets to tcaeli hy sym 
bolical representations : thus, /edekiah made 
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horns of ir«)n/ Jeremiah his yoke/l- and his linen 
:*'irdl(\| St. Paul fells iis^ that the whole of the 
eereinonial law of Moses was of this description, 
intended to sliadow forth things to come.H Now., 
as we arc expressly told by Daniel, that this 
should <*ome to an end at the death of the Mes- 
siah ; and, as lie has also informed us, when that 
evenf was to take place, there can be no doubt 
that fiic'^e types and shadows received their ac- 
complishment in that event. And St. Paul him- 
self has informed us, that there was no further 
necessity for them.§ The appearance of Christ, 
(herefore, made it necessary that these should be 
discontinued; which was nothing more than ful- 
tilling another i)rcdiction which had declared, that 
a iK'w covenant should be made, dittering in many 
res|)ects from that of the ceremonial law.^i But, 
did this aljro«atc the law, in the sense of that 
term as used by the Mohammedans? Certainly 
not : for our Lord himself positively declared, that 
lie came not to destroy, but to ftdjil the Law ; 
and further, that not a jot should pass from the 
Law. till all should have been fulfilled.*'^ The 
(bisprl of Christ, therefore, did not abrogate, but 
fnllil tin* Law; lor although some of its ceremonies 
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were discontinued ; yet tliat which the l^aw had 
principally in view, namely, the glory of God, 
and the salvation of man, was now made more 
intelligible than it had hitherto been, but 
no less binding. The Gospel, consequently, 
was not the abrogation, but the completion <»f 
the Law ; it having been owginally given as 
a guide to bring sinners to Christ, and now con- 
tinuing to act precisely for the same end ; though 
not in the same way. The Law, therefore, is not 
abrogated ; but is still in force, as far as the 
nature of its fulhiment, or completion in Christ, 
will allow. 

But, with respect to Mohammed's religion, 
we would ask, did either the Law or the Gos|)el 
give intimation of any such subse(|iient form of 
religion r We know of no such thing from the 
Scriptures, as we now have them : and it has 
been shewn that they are to be relied upon But 
further, both Moses and our Lord have warned 
us against such claims as those made by him. 
St. Paul too has said, that if even an angel fn)m 
heaven should preach a difterent Gospel, or, in 
other words, inculcate a religion different from 
that already revealed, he was to be considered 
as accursed.* And, again, that though miracles 
should be performed in support of such doctrine, 
they ought to be considered as lying wonders, 
and to be avoided as such.f And our Lc»nl him- 
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?<elt lii)s said, tlmt wonders such as were likely to 
deceive even the elect of God, would he per- 
formed : but that they ought not to be re- 
g'arded.’’^ 

According- to thb Scripture, therefore, we had 
no reason to expect another revelation, opposing 
that already madfc, and laying claim to -a higher 
degree of pertection. The arguments alluded to, 
thcretore, must stand for nothing, because they are 
sanctioned by nothing better than the opinions of 
lallible men ; and fabricated for the purpose of 
recommending (hat, which we have every reason 
to believe is false. 

As some remarks have been offered by the 
Moola, on a passage cited from Deut. xviii. 15. 
in page 277 . it may be proper to notice them 
here. The Aloola there argues, that as Moham- 
med was (le.sccnded from Ishinacl, he may be 
pniperly und exclusively considered as the prophet 
there foretold, who should arise from among the 
brethren of Isaac’s posterity. This is ingenious 
enough, but it is erroneous: for in Gen. xxi. 12. 
it is expressly said, with the view of excluding 
Ishmael ; “ In Isaac shall thy seed be called." 
And. again, in the book of Numbers, ch. xxiv. 17. 
“ There shall come a star out of Jacob, and 
a sceptre sliall rise out ot Israel. We are also 
(old, in other places, that the person thus pro- 
mised should be ol the house and lineage of 
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David, who was not a desceiulanl of Ishuuiol ; 
but of Isaac. Tliis prophet was, therefore, to 
a‘rise from among* his brethren properly so called, 
and not from the stock of Ishmael. 

Another consideration frc(fiiently urged by the 
Mir/a is, that our Lord’s mission extended only 
to the Jews; but this is a mista"ke: prophecy had 
declared, that he should be for salvation to the 
ends of the earth.* And we know, that lie com- 
missioned his dis(‘iples to go and teach all natioiis.f 
\o reliance, therefore, can be placed on that 
consideration. 

As to the Koran and other mira( les s(» fre 
(|uenlly urged in favour of Mohammed s claim, 
we answer: If we allow the Koran to be so l*ar 
inimitable as to be miraculous (wliieli aftin* ail 
is not true) still the miracle is of the wrong sort; 
besides its miraculous character has ln»cn mgt'd 
in support (d' a religuiii, professedly o|)posiiig that 
which we know to have come from (lod. ^I'hest' 
asserted or sujipused miracles, therefore, are of 
lu) use in oiir [>re.s(Mit en(|uiry. 

Milt, with resj)ect to the other miracles as- 
cribed to .Mohammed, they want all the re«|nisites, 
whi( h, accrirdiiig to f»ur principle, are ne(cssar\ 
to recfunmend them to our bi*li(?f. No reliance, 
llieieroie. can he placed on them. 
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rii(‘ cliaracUM- ol‘ Mohannnod too, has olten 
l)r(M\ nr^ed with i;rcal seriousness: yet if we 
allow Mi in to have been a g’ood and temperate 
Ilian, whit ii. amirdiny* to his historians, however, 
is far IVorii ijcini;- the case, (iiis will by no means 
siillirt' to establish his claim as a prophet. 

I lie iiiii acles M his followers, as of the Imams, 
lor (‘xampie ip. &(*.) have also been urged as 
proofs oi‘ the truth of liis religion. But as the 
accounts of tliese miracles are ill-attested, as 
aln'ady remarked ; and, as we know that great 
impositions ot tliis kind have always been prac- 
iix'il in lavoiir of false religions, and arc so prac- 
iis(‘d, ev(Mi in Kurope itself, we can have no 
diniciilty whatever in rejecting* them. 

'The (levotedness of the lirst followers of Mo- 
liammed, and of the Imams in particnlar, have 
aUo l)i’(’n urged as of great importance in lliis 
/^lotion, lint here we may reply: A similar 
devotedness may be appealed to in snpp{)rt of 
t*\erv impostor of any note that has ever yet 
appeared. 'IMiis, therefore, can avail nothing, 
unless it can also be shewn frt/.n other consi- 
<lerations, that the faith they embraced was the 
true omv 

Another argument has been groinulcd upon 
(’crtain predictions lound in the Old Testament, 
in which some mighty warrior seems to hvue been 
foretold. Bat unless w<* < an ascertain trom ^ >ine 
consideration’- independent of the warlike at- 



rhievemonls thc'ro mentioned, those predictions 
may just as well be referred to Tamerlane or Nadir 
Shah, as they can to Mohammed. Hut, as we know 
that nothing* is more common in the language 
of Scripture, than to speak bf the conquests to 
be made by true religion in the hearts of men, 
as a mighty warfare, wc need ^lot be much per- 
plexed in interpreting such passages whenever 
they occur. This perhaps will be suflicient reply 
for all that has been said by the Mir/a on these 
points. 

The conveniency of Mohammedanism has also 
been urged as an argument in its favour (p. :>7.q, 
&c.) but this is no proof of its truth , and, as 
polygamy, slavery, and many other things sanc- 
tioned by it, are not only inconvenient, but base 
and tyrannical, and directly opposed to the decla- 
rations of (fod’s word, if they prove an\ thing, 
it is, that Islamism is an impostur4^ 

The m(»st famous passage cited from the (los- 
pels in favour of Mohammed is the promise of 
the paraclete. In John xiv. lb*, (p. it is 

said : “ I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another ComJ’ortrr, that he may abide with 
you for ever.” Hut here, the very next verse will 
shew us, that this cannot possibly b«‘ applied to 
Mohammed. Even the spirit of truth, w hom the 
wfjrld cannot receive, hrcausc it saih him not, lui- 
thrr Icnninlh him: but ye know' him ; for hr dicrll- 
iih with i/ou, and shall hv in And again, 





in tlic 26'th verse, " He shall teach you all tilings, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto you.” 

‘ Nothing can be more certain, than that Mo- 
hammed could not have been meant by these 
declarations. No one can suppose, that a person 
to be born nearly 600 years afterwards, could be 
said to be in and with the disciples, and to 
bring to their remembrance the instructions which 
they had received. But, should any doubt yet 
remain on this point, the following passage from 
the Acts (Chap. i. 4 , 5 .) would clear all up. 
“ .\nd being assembled” (i.e. our Lord) ‘‘together 
with them, commanded them” (the disciples) ‘‘that 
they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait 
for (he promise of the Father, which, saith he, 
ye have heard of me. For John truly baptized 
with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence.” Again, at 
(he 4lh verse of the next chapter it is said, “ Tlwy 
mere all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began 
to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 


them utterance.” 

I'hat this cannot apply to Mohammed no one 
can possibly doubt : and it is equally certain, that 
Ihcsc are c.rrcct and genuine readings of the 
passages cited. 'I'hc Mirza has said, indeed, that 
the interpretations which the Christians have put 
upon these passages are erroneous ; because he 
thinks no descent of the Holy Ghost can possibly 
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take place:* but this opinion has been I'onned 
upon the principles of a false religion. The 
Mirza himself too has allowed, that all our know- 
ledge of religion must be derived from revelation. 
In this case, then, revelatit)n is directly against 
him : not to urge the improbability that even the 
Koran inculcates the mystical •tenets, ii|)on wliich 
his cibjection is grounded. 

After what has been said, it will not be neces- 
sary to dwell on the consideration of Mohammed’s 
character, in connection with the high ollice to 
which he aspired. His followers may believe him 
to have been a very good man. Hut, if we allow’ 
this (which, however, the character given by his 
historian.s forbids) still he po.'isessed none of those 
powers, which the Scripture has laid down as 
necessary for a prophet, lie taught a religion 
not oidy dilVering from that already reveah'd, but 
opposed to it ; and this religion he established by 
methods condemned by our Lord e.\pressly,f and 
by the practice of all the Pro|)hels and Apostles. 
If he performed miracles at all, which no one can 
believe, from the consideration of the evidence by 
which they have been urged, they will avail 
nothing in our present question, as they might 
have been lying wonders, ’ like many others 
which are daily resorted to, for the purpose of 
keeping up a system of imposition. And, as to 
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llie Koran, the «rcal »hcl perinnnent Hiirarle, as it 
hfis been tci ined, it is a mere farraj»*o of erroneous 
aceounts of (ho former !*rophc(s ; detailing, ill 
many plcices, manifest absurdities, as \Ir. IVlartyu 
has shewn ; and is, 711 many others, inconsistent 
with itself. That there is a smoothness in its 
stylo very (ileasin^* to the ear of an Arab, no 
one will doubt ; but, even in this respect, it 
is perhaps inferior to other books, which have 
been written since its publication. But allowing 
the utmost, this will give it no higher a place 
in the estimation of any intelligent person, than 
may be claimed for the works of Homer, Virgil, 
or any other writer of eminence, as Mr. Martyn 
has jiroperly remarked. 

Aecording to Doulatshah, no one has hitherto 
been able (o write any thing comparable to the 
Sliali iiamah of Firdausi.* With ourselves, the 
writings of Sliakespcare stand unrivalled. Which 
entitles them to rank high as poets, but can by no 
means be construed as proving that they were 
prophets. I lic Mirza will reply ; that they made 
no claim to prophecy. Very true : still this will 
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not alter the state of the question. They are only 
poets at last. Had they made a claim to prophecy, 
they would then have been impostors : and such, 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing-, Mohammed 
was, with claims intinitely Inferior to theirs to 
the title of poet. 

As to what has been urged in favour of Mo- 
hainined from the prophecy of the Hebrew child, 
[). 302 , &c.) we consider it as of too childish 
a character to deserve a moment’s consideration : 
and cannot hut express our pity for those, who 
are compelled to have recourse to documents s(» 
utterly unworthy of consideration or credit. — Hav- 
ing said thus much on the character of Mohammed 
and his claims, we do not think it at all necessary 
to reply to every particular advanced hv the 
Moola : we now proceed, therefore, to the next 
division of our subject. 


CHAP. IV. 

M\n'n (.FNF.IMl. ril\l<A(TKK As IlKIAII.KO IN IIIKSc IMPTI UI N. ThF 
i:0'lll I I.MIMIK Al, AM» SIMKI'M \ I. f> ItO \ i I) 1. 1) I OK HIM 
i:v iri*> .Mvkkk. <)kjl( i ions of iiii-. .Mmi a m.mi.oans an*>\\ kukd. 
Till. I IMO.N N IN FAAOrit OF Mo||\>IMFI> F\IITA. Til K MF 
MFVf.K lONmilhItlll AS («OI)’s A l>OI>TI-.l> < II I l.ll. Ills (0\ INANT 
0 » I.IIAf F. IN Tin; ATONI.MKNT OI Till: KkUFKMKK. M \ N 's OITA 
TO Ooi» AM» TO IIIN .NKIOlillOl II. TlIF llorTKIM-: OF Till. KKSI II 
KF.r IION sTaTKH. SoMF. ItFMAIIhs ON TIIK \% IIOl.F. 

Havim; laid down our principles of reasoning, 
and determined by them that the Seripturcs. as 



we now have them, are to be relieil on in tlie 
investigation of subjects of this nature, we jiow 
come to the last division of the question before us,- 
whicli is to sliew, what the real character of man 
is; and to point out those instructions which God 
has given for his guidance to happiness. 

W'c may remark, in the first place, that it is 
not our intention to enter on the consideration of 
the attributes of infinite power, wisdom, justice, 
and mercy, as centering in the Deity; it is enough 
lor ns to know, that he is powerful, wise, just, 
and merciful : to what extent these may be seve- 
rally cvxerted, or how they may concur with, or 
oppose, each other, has nothing to do with a ques- 
tion conversant solely on the character and re- 
(|iiiremenls of man : which is indeed all that can 
be necessary for the humble enquirer, as to the 
nature of the revelation of his God. Of the 
(jiu'Ntions, therefore, gTounded on these considera- 
tions, namely, predestination, election, reprobation, 
and the like, we shall take no notice; because they 
are not at all likely to advance our enquiry; and 
because they involve considemtions of which we 
possess no real knowledge, and but little in the 
shape of probability. 

To proceed then with our question. We find 
in Scripture, that man is treated by lus Maker as 
a reasonable, accountable, and passible being. 
Precepts are laid down to be observed by him, 
and rewards or jiunishnicnts are promised oi 
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threatened, just in proportion as he siiall regard 
or disregard them. 'Fo what extent his power of 
obedience will enable him to go, does not now 
concern us ; but. that obedience and di.sobcdienre, 
arc in some measure plaged within his own 
power, both the Scriptures and experience de- 
clare ; and we contend for jmthing further at 
present. 

.Man is, therefore, an accountable being. 'I'he 
Scriptures also inform ns, that all men are sinners 
in the estimation of the Almighty : that no man 
has obeyed his Maker, or can obey him, in 
a \>a\ so perfect, as to entitle him to the rewards 
promised in the Scripture. And for this, a reason 
is given ; it is this: The nature of our first father 
became so far implicated in sin and infirmity, in 
conse(|uence of his having transgressed the uill of 
his (jod, that all his children, iidieriting the .same 
nature from him, have been unable to render 
that perfect obedience which the just character of 
(iod reipiires. 'I’he consetpienc e of which is, that 
it is in the power (»f no one claim thos(* rewards, 
wlii< h God has promised t<» the merits of such 
obedience. 

it will be foreign to nur purpose to encpiire, 
why (iod permitted lliis state fd’ things to exist : 
that must be l<‘ft to his inscrutable wisdom ; it is 
enongli for n^ t<i know, that Scripture declares 
this to 1 m* the case : and that our own coiiscit'iict's 
')»*ai‘ witness ti» the fact. 



Man beinn- thus situalod therf, ^vith respect 
to his Maker, the Scripture further declares, that 
God himself has pointed out a way hy which lie 
ran have an assurance, that he shall receive the 
rewaids which havp been thus pronnsed. It 
would he almost endless to cite all the passages, in 
whicli intimations, arc given as to this way of 
salvation (for l)y that name may it be called). It 
had been declared from the very highest antiquity, 
that s(nnc great personage should be sent into the 
world, by whom all mankind should be liually 
blessed. Ihe intimations, thus given, may be 
considered as of two kinds, first, as verbal, and 
secondly, as symbolical. The vcrlial intimations 
have been termed prophecies ; and of these the 
following are some of the most remarkable on 
this subject : “ The seed of the woman shall 
bruise tlie. serpent’s head, but he shall bruise Ins 
heel. ’ “ The sceptre shall not depart from 

Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come ; and to him shall the gather- 
ing of (lie people be.’ + ‘ There shall cornea Star 
out of ilacol), cuul a Sce|)trc shall rise out of 
Israel. “ Out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
have dominion.*' &*’. [' “ 'The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Tniphet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him 
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ye shall hearken/’* “For unto us a child is 
boriij unto us a son is given ; and the government 
shall be in)on his shoulder : and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, the Prince o( Peace. 
Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.^’f “A virgin shall be with 
child, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. “For he shall grow up before him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground,** 1| &c. to the end. “ Know therefore 
and understand, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to restore and to build Jerusa- 
lem, unto the Me.ssiah the Prince shall be seven 

weeks, &c And after threescore and two 

weeks shall Messiah be cut oflV*§ In all these 
passages it is declared, that some great personage 
should appear. In some the family is mentioned, 
and in others his character, title, and the times 
in which he should come. These then, to which 
many others might be added, are predictions of 
the appearance of a person, by whom the Scrip- 
ture has also declared, that man should be so 
far restored. to the favour of his God, as to liave 
an assurance, that the rewards there promised 
should be finally his. 

The second sort of intimations given in the 
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Scriptures as to this great personage, are those 
of symbols; that is, they are such as to represent 
by some rite or ceremony something relating to 
him. Of these mention is made in the passages 
already cited, in which the sacrifice to be made 
for sin is foretold. 

Of these symbols then, the sacrifices offered 
uj), prior to the giving of the law and under it, 
form the most prominent and important part : for, 
by these it was declared, that the Messiah should 
be cut oil', not for himself, but for the sins of 
the people. That Jesus of Nazareth was the 
person thus foretold and prefigured, the Scriptures 
also assure us: and that he became a sacrifice 
for sin, that those who should believe should not 
perish, but have everlasting life: which is the 
great reward constantly presented to the believer. 
Men are then c.xhorted to repent, and to believe 
in tlic cllicacy of this atonement as the only means 
appointed by (^od, whereby they can be saved. 
And, it is at the same time declared, that those 
who refuse to do so sliall finally be condemned. 

In one of the predictions already cited, it is 
declared, that after the death of the Messiah, the 
service of sacrifice should cease, because everlast- 
i„... rio-hteousness should now be brought into the 
world by his meritorious sacrifice.* In the New 
Testament the same thing is declared ; and, t at 
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it is by the exertion of faith alone, in tlie merits 
ot him who hath thus suffered for mankind, that 
man can be brought into a state of acceptance 
with his Maker. 

Rut this docs by no means /elax man’s respon- 
sibility. It has neither reduced nor diminished 
any (if his obligations, although, it has instructed 
him how to exercise them ; that is, by the obser- 
vance of ordinances less eumbrous than those 
of ancient times, though manifestly established 
for the same end. Under the ancient dispen- 
sation, man was accepted by faith in the merits 
of the Messiah’s sufferings, which were daily 
presented to him in the types and shadows of 
animal sacrifices. Under the last dispensation, 
he is accepted by faith in tin* sacrifice, of which 
those were only emblems; and hence he receives 
the assurance, that he shall finally receive the 
promises of (lod. 

Under the iirst dispensation, certain jirecepts 
were laid down, and men were cjunmanded t(» 
obey them. Under the new dispensation, addi- 
ti^uial prec(*pls arc? laid down, which we are als(» 
commanded to observe. Our (d)ligations, (here 
fore, to practise holiness, and t(> follow every 
good word and work, are rather increased than 
diminish(‘d: and it is positively declared, that 
witliout llie holiness which tluise recommend, no 
man shall ^e(‘ tin' Lord. W r, lhi*refore, have no 
reasem lo snpposr thal men are alhnved to In* 



unholy, because another has, by his merits, pur- 
chased their salvation. No, his blood Avas shed, 
not to purchase indulgence for their crimes, but 
the favour and approbation of God on their ser- 
vices. 

Jt will licrc be objected, perhaps, as it has been 
by the Mir/a (p.,420, &c.) and others, that it is 
unreasonable and unjust to suppose, that the 
atonement of one person can be accepted for 
the sins of another; and, that it is inconsistent 
with the character of the Deity, to inflict the 
punishment due to the crimes of men, on the 
ri*>;hteoiis person of Christ. We answer, what 
has boon declared to be the wisdom of God 
in the Scripture, it is not our duty to call in 
([uestion.* Infinite wisdom may have reasons, of 
which we, as finite creatures, can have no ade- 
(juate c( inception. Of his proceedings farther 
Ilian they have been revealed, we can have no 
kno\> ledge: hut if it he found, that as for as 
reveal(‘d tliey arc such as to make us gainers 
in the end, this should be matter for thanktulness 
witli us, and not for objection or complaint. 

Tor tlic same reason, we dismiss all tlie Mivza’s 
arguments, which have no better a toundation 
than tlie metaphysics of Persia, or tlic doctrines 
of mysticism: because, metaphysics are inadmis- 
sible when treating on questions td which they 
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can take no cognizance. And^ as to mysticism, a^» 
its authority goes no farther than tlic reveries 
of enthusiasm^ it will be perfectly nugatory to 
pay it the least attention on a question, in which 
nothing short of revelation can be of any avail. 

We may now notice a few objections to 
our positions as stated in the preceding tract. 
The Mirza has said (p. 413 , &c.) speaking of 
the circumstances of a servant and his master, 
that although the master n)ay have declared 
that ruin shall follow upon transgression, it is not- 
withstanding in his power to pardon; and that, 
unless he be cruel and tyrannic, he will pardon 
upon repentance being tendered. We remark, 
this objection would liave considerable weight, 
had we )k> other principles by which we could 
arrive at the truth, than tliose which arc to he 
collected from the general practice of mankind. 
lJut, the fact is, we are bound, in ({uestions 
of this nature, to think and act upon the prin- 
ciples detailed in God's word. And, according to 
these, no one can or will be justified in his sight 
either by means of his principles or his actions, 
unless they he conformable to (iod’s revealed 
will. If then, the sinner tender his repentance 
in the way which (iod has pointed out, it will 
most certainly be accepted; but if he tender it 
in any other, it will be of no avail. The (pies 
tion, therefore, will now be, whether the repent- 
ance tendered Ije such as (h»d has declared he 



will be willing to accept; or, whether it be only 
such as the sinner himself supposes to be cor- 
respondent to the nature of his offence. If, a.s 
in the lirst case, it be conformable with God’s 
revealed word, it m\\, of necessity, be accepted ; 
bill, if it be only sfich as the sinner himself sup- 
poses to be sufficient, then no one could possibly 
object, should God, in his infinite wisdom, ad- 
judge it to be unworthy of acceptance. Now, 
in this case, who is to be judge, God or man? 
If (lod is to be judge, then the requirements 
of his word had better be consulted: because, it 
is most likely that his decision will be given 
in conformity with its declarations. And, its 
declarations are, that man can be justified by 
no other means, than those of repentance and 
faith, as there taught. In this case, therefore, 
repentance will imply, not only sorrow for sin, 
and reparation to the uttermost of the sinners 
ability; but also, tlie determination to lead a new 
life, followed up by the use of every means of 
improvement which (iod himself has laid down. 
Of such a repentance as this, then, any temporal 
Lord, would be ready to accept, consisting as 
it would of those requirements, which he himself 
had suggested as the means of reconciliation ; and, 
as these involve no impossibility in their perform- 
ance, but arc such as are best adapted to the 
temporal happiness of man, they are both reason- 
able and right. Hut should the sinner tender no 
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other obedience, than that which his depraved 
mind should sui>’^'cst, (and in tins ense opinions 
would vary with the dispositic* is of the mind) 
then it is but reasonable and riyht, (hat such 
repentance siiould not be accepted. And this is 
the lan‘*’ua:»e of revelation : “ Obedience is belter 
than sacrifice, and to heark : than tlie fat of 
ra.i >.*’ ^ 

HepeiMaiice alone, therefore. < not suflicient to 
justify a sinner ’ i the si«ht (’od It is indeed 
amoiiij Mie moans, whereby Ik ma\ obtain ardon ; 
but even then, it mils', be oonformabU to God’s 
word, a.ul followed jp by all its recpiirements. 

It is true, a supieme Mai*;islrate may have it 
in his power las observed by llie Mii i. p. li;*, 
&c.) tofor«i\e a culfirit. lJul. ii‘ ho slaudd havt‘ 
declared, that he will onl\ forgive on ccilain con 
ditions it vill be imonsislenl in him to allbrd 
pardon on any other ttuins. And this is the case 
in the revolatirm of (iod lie has declared that 
he will sliew nierc\ , and |)ardoii tne sinner full\ ; 
hnt he has at the same time* declared, of uhat 
kind the repentance is to he which sm*s for this 
pardon. And, it is bnt rcasonahlc to supj)o>e, 
that if the repentance be not such as ht‘ pre- 
srrib<‘s, be will rejeet it. It will be dan:;erous, 
therefore, to expect pardon on any other grounds; 
and exliemely absurd to sue for it in any other 
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•vay, Uiiiii llui? .vliich (iofi liimsolf iiiis prescribed. 
Tlif nT ilic Magistrate to do this or that^ 

has nolhiniv lo df) with our question. It is our 
busiiM ss (o (lelermine what he has declared he 
will do, aiiJ, die r<;suh of our eri(|iiirv is, that it 
is not t ' 1)0 cxnected, that he will act i?' on- 
sistentK w»ih Ids, own published declaration?. 

In pvigti tl 2 l, it is asked: It the ancient pro 
phots ari’vod a! aine o ee of dignity with 
him win* has been caded the M^ord of God, how 
is it tiivit they did not severally become tlu atone- 
ments ioi thr. so *• 'd to whom they had 

been sent ' Tin aisvver is obvious They were 
onl\ sent as minist(*rs eitiie'' to admonish those 
to whom th.cy liad been sent of the will of God, 
which n. d alread) been revealed, or to make 
furthoi icvei.uions id’ n. And we are informed 
the exjii'ess declaration ol ilic Scripture^ th t 
they tesufied <d‘ Jesus the jMcssiah, as the great 
object of faitli bv wdiom alone salvation was 
to be oblaiiievi.^ 

On I III' t.iln'i Ku^'position, (ibid.) it is said, 
(lull it Mill lolioM , llial tlioii- services vverc of no 
avail, lint. 'Iii- is not the ease. 'I'licir services 
were uoressan, not only >o tlu> people of their 
times, bill to ns also : their declarations and pre- 
dictions hein- of tl>c greatest importance to the 
believer at this day. 
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In page 430, it is said, '' All this*' (i. c. the 
sacrifices under the l^aw) might have been ob- 
viated by t)ne sentence, which the angel Gabriel 
might have delivered, &c.” We answer: How- 
ever this juight have been doue concerns not us 
to know. Oiir (jiiestion is not, as to ic/uit might 
have been done, but, what has been done. If the 
Almighty had thought proper, he might have 
revealed his will in ways totally din’erent from 
those which he has chosen ; but as his will has 
been revealed, it is our duty to eiujiiirc what that 
is : and not to suggest what it might have been. 

The next objection worth noticing occurs at 
page 439 , where it is atlirmed, that as times like 
those predicted in the ancient prophecies have 
never yet been experienced, those prophecies can- 
not apply to the person of Jesus. This objection, 
however, is ill founded. If indeed the prophecies 
manifestly relating to the person <)f the .Messiah, 
could 1)C shewn to be inapplicaiih^ *0 Jesus, the 
objection would have weight . but to say, that 
those things have not yet come to pass, which 
hav(! l)ecn foretold as conse(|u<*nts of the mission 
of the Messiah, and that Jesus, therefore, is not 
the Messiah, is as inconclusive, as can well be 
imagined, unless it had also been shewn, that the 
period for their accomplishment had also been 
confined to that of his mission. But this is not 
the case. It is the duty, llierefore, of the believer 
to wait patiently, till the Almighty himself shall 
please to bring about that period. 



But there is another consideration winch 
must silence all such objections as this. The 
Scriptures have declared that Jesus is the Messiah.. 
And upon these \vc may rely. It will therefore he 
unnecessary to follow* this train of reasoniuLi; any 
farther. There is an objection^ however, occur- 
rin**' at page 4 43, directed against the authenticity 
of tlic New Testament itself, and which, there- 


fore, calls for particular consideration. It is to 
this efl’cet ; The Jews, in the first place, have not 
given their testimony in favour of the accounts 
found in the New Testament : and, in the second, 
tlie munber of those who have is loo small to 


produce assurance as to their credibility. 

With respect to the first of these objections. 
We reply, It is not necessary that any account 
should have the testimony of foes, as to its accu- 
racy, in order to make it credible. If, indeed, 
those who oppose the credibility of any account, 
advance authentic history to the contrary : that is, 
liistorv carrvins marks of proba- 

bility,' tben will such account become suspicious. 
But if no such contrary account has been, or can 
be, produced, no suspicion can be attached to the 
original narrative on that score. This is enough 
for our present purpose. The Jews, we novv, 
have produced no contrary accounts; and, 
supposing they have said nothing favom-able, 
their silence cannot he construed as affecUiig 
tl.c truth of llK' statements in question. I he 
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statements themselves, (lieretorc, ilo not become 
suspicious, because those who have been opposed 
to their reception, have said nothing in their 
favour. 

With regard to the seeond objection, as to 
the number of witnesses wliicli can be adduced 
in support of the statements •found in the New 
Testament, We answer: The number is not large 
we allow ; but it will not hence follow, that it is 
insufficient to insure confidence, as to the truth 
of the statements there found. In the first place, 
these accounts have never been contradicted by 
Writers accpiainted with the events to which 
they relate, and who opposed themselves to 
those who advanced them as true. No suspi- 
cion can attach to them, therefore, on account 
of contrary testimony. In the next place, they 
relate to events, which arc said to have taken 
place in the eyes of the public; and, conse 
quently, in the presence of those who spared 
no |)ains to min their credibility. 

In the next place, the reception of them 
proposed no worldly advantage to those who 
recorded them, in the first instance, nor to those 
who should believe them, in the second. In the 
next place, those who recorded them were not 
only ex|)osed to persecution, labour, and poverty, 
on account of them ; but submitted to death, in 
attesUitioii of their truth. 

.\nd again, great nuiiibcrs, who could not 



Imvc been rnislaken, as to tlie facts to xvhicli 
these narratives related, submitted to similar diffi- 
culties, pains and death ; and of these, some were 
men of education and learnin<>- 

I here is another consideration, of ^reat 
weig’ht, which is this: We know from their con- 
stant appeals to the Scripture, their orderly life, 
cind the instructions which they have laid down 
ill their writings, that they were men who feared 
God. 

As to their general conduct, they were neither 
desirous of novelty nor vain glory. In their dis- 
putes witli the Jews they argued universally from 
the Scriptures ; and we know of no instance, in 
which they accepted either of wealth or homage 
from their followers ; but in all they inculcated 
the contrary, as constituting the character of the 
true minister of Christ. 

We are informed, in some instances, of pre- 
dictions having been made by them and their 
followers, which actually came to pass: of mira- 
cles performed in the presence of both friends and 
foes : but had no such thing taken place, these 
passages would have been cited as affording an ef- 
fectual answer to all their pretensions. Yet have 
neither their honesty nor their statements ever 
been impugned by those who had the best means 
in their power for doing so : and hence it was, that 
their preaching gained ground, not only among 
the Jews, but lunung the heathen throughout the 
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Roman empire; and that many joined them as 
converts. We have, tlicreforc, no reason to sus- 
pect their testimony ; but, on the contrary, every 
reason for l)elievin»* it to be true. 

There is another consfderation, which may 
properly be mentioned here, which is, the con- 
currence of the events in* question with the 
declarations of ancient prophecy. 

We arc informed by the Prophets, tliat a cer- 
tain person of the seed of Abraham, of the line 
of Isaac, and of the house of David, was to be 
born at Rethlehem, at the precise period of time 
when the re»al power should depart from the 
house of Judah ; and at a certain definite period 
of time from the return of the Jews from Babylon; 
and that his birth should be of a pure Virgin. 
The time, |)lace, and circumstances of the event 
are, therefore, foretold by nnm acknowledged 
by all to have been Prophets. The Evan 
gelists inform us, that such a person was born 
at the time, the jilace, of the house of David, and 
of tlie Virgin, in exact conformity with these pre- 
dictions. ^I'hat. at a certain period, he commenced 
his ministrv. not witli the view of srtting up 
a new system »>f religion in opposition to the old ; 
but by reforming the opinions of the times, as hi 
the tru<‘ import of the religion which had already 
been r(‘veal(‘d : not with file vi<»w of destroying, 
but of fulfilling it. lie goes about healing the 
sick, and suffering persecutions, just as it had 
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also been predicted. He pcrfoinis miracles and 
makes predictions sufficient to shew, that he pos- 
sessed powers superior to those of man : and he 
at last sulfers death, both in conformity with 
the declarations of prophecy, and' for the very 
Olid which they had as.sig'iicd. After this he rises 
from the dead, and.appears openly to many; and, 
on one occasion, to not fewer than five hundred, 
many ot whom altcrwards shed their blood in 
attestation of the truth of this event. And this 
also look place according* to prophecy. In the 
next place, miraculous power is bestowed upon 
the dii^ciples, w hich also had been foretold : and 
upon the testimony of prophecy, as we have 
alri‘ady remarked, the disciples placed a greater 
reliance than they did on the transfiguration which 
they themselves had witnessed. 

Now, it is in our power to examine the ac- 
curacy of these alleg;ations. And upon examina- 
tion we find them to be well grounded and true. 
I'lie nature <d’ the statements made by the disci- 
ples, tlieret’ore, is consistent with the claims which 
they advanced, and with the grounds upon which 
those claims had been made. Besides, if pro- 
phecy migiit be depended on ; and, if it be thus 
deliniti* as to the circumstances relating to Jesus, 
we have every reason to believe, that such events, 
as those related by the Evangelists and xVpostles, 
would take place at that particular time. And it 
is a fact, that tlie Jews themselves expected it, as 
may be seen from their invu wiiiings. 
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The number of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
therefore, is not to be objected to, accompanied 
as their statements are with testimonies thus con- 
vincing; and ^ which arc sufficient to shew that 
the hand of God was really oiig-aged in the work. 
One witness only, attended by circumstances such 
as these, must command the assent of every ra- 
tional person : and as we have every reason to 
believe, that the numbers were large who wit- 
nessed the greater part of the events contained in 
their narnitives, the evidence in their favour is 
worthy of all acceptation. 

lint how does the case stand witli respect 
to Mohammed. Of him prophecy knows ludhing, 
unless he be marked out as the antichrist, or as one 
of those pretenders who should almost deceive the 
very elect. The religion recommended by Moses 
and Jesus, he confessedly opposed, laying down 
laws and precepts which they had reprobated 
In appealing to the prophets, his blunders are 
those of ignorance: and, in charging the Scrip- 
tures with corruption he is guilty of palpable 
falsehood. His conduct in war is that of a man 
of the world, bloody and avaricious. As to the 
miracles related of him, they are cither said to 
hav<‘ been performed in private, such, for example, 
as his being saluted as a pr(»|>hel by stocks and 
stones w hen he was a chihl; or are false, such as 
liis dividing the moon, causing the sun to stand 
still, Aic. which would have been recorded h\ 
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the Greeks and others, had any such things taken 
place. Or, they were exerted for no adequate 
purpose whatever; such, as the poisoned shoulder 
of mutton speaking, which, after all, was silent 
siifficiciUly long* to puffer the prophet to be poi- 
soned, and many others, which it would be 
tedious to recount.^ Again, as to the number of 
the witnesses to these miracles, they may gene- 
rally be reduced to one : Ali, for instance, 
or Ayesha, or Hasan, or Hosein, who delivered 
the account orally to some one, who delivered 
to another in the same way: — and so, after many 
geneiations, the account is committed to writing 
by Kuleini or Bochari, or some other respectable 
collector of the traditions. These then arc copied 
by a number of compilers who follow; and then the 
number calculated to produce assurance is cited as 
worthy of all credit ! 

Another failure in these accounts is, the wit- 


nesses arc all parties concerned. Or rather, the 
original witness is either the wife or the favourite 
of Urn prophet, who receives the account in his 
bed-chamber, and then, many years after the 
prophet’s death, mentions it to another, and so 
on. The whole, therefore, from first to last, may 
be a mere fabrication. Besides, these credible 
aocoimts are very often found to oppose and 
contradict one another in a very unmannerly way ; 
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and, to meet this difficulty, have certain rules been 
devised, which have already been detailed (p. 

Another difficulty is^ the contending sects 
either deny or assent to these traditions, accord- 
ing to their own favourite opinions. The Sonnee, 
for example, hold traditions relating to facts, &c. 
which the Shiah positively deny, and vice versa. 
And even the text of the Koran itself, miraculous 
and inimitable as it is thought to be, is suspected 
nevertheless by the Shiah of having undergone 
certain corruptions, and to have lost certain por- 
tions,* in consequence of the perfidy of its first 
collectors, who were opposed to the Shiah interest. 
It should seem from this, that there can be nothing 
very certain cither in the Koran, or the traditions: 
that the witnesses for both are neither mime 
rous nor respectable; and that they want many 
of those concurring circumstances, which arc 
indispensably necessary to make any account cre- 
dible. 

With respect to the Christian sects, the case is 
quite dilfcrcnt. Tliey all hold the same docu 
merits as the ground of their faith. They all 
believe the facts stated therein upon the same 
evidence. And, if wc except the Roman Catholics, 


* In the sixth section of the DahisUii »»f Mohsin Fiini, we 
have a whole chapter of the Koran ^iveii, wl ieh some suppose 
was denied a place in th<? IwMik, because it had spoken too 
respectfully c»f Ali and his house. 
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who QppcBr to have lost alniost all that disliii^uishos 
Christianity from heathenism, they pay no regard 
whatsoever to traditionary stories. The dilVer- 
enccs found to prevail among these sects, are just 
what might be expected from the intirniily of 
human nature: but^ which can by no means be 
construed as tending to impugn (he authenticity 
of the common documents, on which their faith is 
founded. 

Having noticed then the main objections lo 
our view of the Cliristian religion, we shall now 
proceed with our account of its doctrines and 
requirements. We have shewn that man is a rea- 
sonable and accountable creature; and that Ivc 
is to be saved by faith in the merits of Christ 
alone. Now, that God has a right to assume any 
position he may please with respect to his own 
creatures, there can be no doubt. That he is 
llie Supreme Ruler of heaven and earth ; and 
that he is judge of both the quick and dead, 
be has declared in his word. To those, however, 
who love and serve him, he has placed himself 
in the predicament of a fiUher; and them he has 
represented as his children. 

On his own part, he has laid down certain 
precepts for their observance ; and, upon com- 
pliance with these, he has promised to bestow 
every blessing both in time and eternity. On 
their part, nothing less than obedience to the 
utmost of tlieir pow'cr, w’ill be of any avail, as 
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to the acquirement of these blessings: but, by 
means of this^ he has declared^ that every 
blessing shall be obtained. Of the principles of 
sufecism, >vc find no intimations whatever in the 
Scriptures. Man is declared* to be an account- 
able creature ; and, that in proportion to his 
obedience here, he shall be blessed hereafter in 
a better state of being. Those principles, there- 
fore, it is our duty to reject, not only because 
they are the principles of heathenism; but be- 
cause they arc not to be found in the word of 
God; and further, because they are repugnant 
to its declarations. 

The first article of this covenant, as it respects 
man, is, that he acquiesce in all things proposed 
by God for his belief and acceptance: in other 
words, that he take heed to ail the statutes and 
judgements of his Maker. These may all be 
comprehended in the two following: 1. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 
And II. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Of these precepts then, the first respects our duty 
towards God, the second that to our neighbour. 

On the part of God, as it has already been 
observed, every provision has been made neces- 
sary for the instruction and support of man. In 
this point of view then, the provision which he 
has made for the soul, claims the first con- 
sideration: and that consists in the gift of his 
son Jesus (-hiist our Lord, tr» sulfcr for our 
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transgressions, that vvc may appear before God 
without spot or blemish. It is not for us to 
ciujuire wl>y God chose thus to save us fro,m 
the consequence of sin; it is enough for us 
to know, that thia is his will ; it is then our 


duty to acquiesce. By acquiescing in this gra- 
cious provision of our heavenly Father, we arc 
said to be justified in liis sight: or, in other words, 
to be considered as just persons, who have never 
transgressed his holy laws. In our own natural 
strength, wc never could have effected such a 
consummation as this: because, being guilty of 
sin, wc had no means of cancelling that in 
his sight. To rely on repentance alone would 
not be safe ; unless his word had assured us. 


that this would be accepted; but it has no where 
given any such assurance. We are, therefore, 
esteemed just in the sight of God, solely by the 
merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, for by him alone 


we arc provided with the atonement for our sms. 

Being thus brought under the gracious hand 
of our heavenly Father by the meritorious d<»tli 
<.r our Redeemer, wc arc Uien placed in a sito- 
ation fitting us for the reception of those further 
bLcssings, which Ood has ptcpaced for them that 
lo,e him: and lhe«= or. Iwotold. Spintmd add 
temporal. Of these, the first and greatest is the 
gift of God's Holy Spirit, whereby we 
I practise that ,n.rity aod holioess, '*W' ^ 
0, like mlto him. and fit inhabitants eilhtr 
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earth or for heaven. By this^ wc arc enabled 
to love God with all our hearts ; and to such 
a degree, as we could not before that gift was 
bestowed. By this too, we are enabled to wait 
with patience, with conhdenee, and with hope, 
for all those blessings which God has prepared 
for them that love him, beyond, the grave. It is 
by this also that we are enabled to l)ear tempta- 
tions without falling into sin ; and to suller trials, 
disappointments, sickness, and death, without im- 
patience or complaint. 

How' this is given, or what it is, as to par- 
ticulars, it concerns not us to know’ ; it is enough 
for us, that the word of God has declared that il 
shall be sufficient for us. When thus provided 
with the best means of knowing ourselves and 
God, we have not only the strongest reasons, 
but the power, to love him as we ought to do. 
His word now becomes our delight, his will our 
greatest pleasure, and to consider and love him as 
our Father, our highest privilege. 

With respect to the temporal blessings which 
it is declared in the Scriptures God has prepared 
for them that love him, they arc such as will be 
sufficient and satisfactory. The liOrd is my 
shepherd,” says David, “ 1 shall lack nothing. 
He rnaketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. . . . Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life ; and I shall dwell in the house of the 
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l.ord for ever.”* And our Lord, -I say unto 
you, Take no Uiought for your life, what ye shall 
cat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the 
fowls of the air; for they sow not; neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns: yet your hea- 
venly bather feedeth them. Are ye not much 
Imtter than they? ...And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin. 
And yet I say unto you. That Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
^Vhcrefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith? Tlicrefore take no thought, say- 
ing, What sliall we eat? or. What shall we drink?* 
or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek, for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. But seek ye Jirst the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness; and aU these 
tlibtiis shall be added unto you.”f 

( iod has. therefore, declared in his word, that 
he will ])rovidc all things necessary for the spi- 
ritual and temporal support of those who love 
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and serve liiin . and were il necessary, the testi- 
mony of all ages may be cited to shew, that He 
h^s never been slack in fuirilliiig* these his pro- 
mises. His provisions, therefore, whether of 
providence or grace, are complete in all their 
parts : and thus he fulfils the office of a kind 
and indulg-ent Parent. We have^ therefore, every 
reason to love him. But this will also include the 
duty of obeying him. A continued and complete 
obedience, therefore, is expected and enjoined. 
Not absolutely perfect, indeed, that would be im- 
possible; but so much so, as the nature of our 
knowledge, abilities, and circumstances will admit 
of. As it is expected, in the case of a child and 
parent among men, so it is in the case of the 
believer and his heavenly Father. In the one, 
it is not a service of constraint, but of afiection. 
In the other, the same holds good. The believer 
has become an adopted child of his heavenly 
Father, his service, therefore, is that of obedience 
and love; and, should he fail through the mani- 
fold infirmities of his nature, he has an advocate 
with his Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and 
he has been made the propitiation for his sin.^ 
In this state of faith and obedience, he is so 
assisted from above, that he is enabled to become 
more and more perfect: or, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, he is so purged as to be enabled to bring 


* I John ii. 1 . 



forth more fruits. « And thus from day to day, 
ddes he become more holy and more happy, 
until he is at last made fit to be a partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 

But the Scripttfre does not teach by precept 
only. It also proposes example for our imitation. 
In the lives of ihe saints of old, we are both 
warned to avoid their failings, and exhorted to 
follow their feith and piety. In the life and death 
of our Lord, it is most clearly laid down what 
manner of men we ought to be in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness : — how we should act in 
circumstances of difficulty; and how we should 
demean ourselves if possessed of wealth or power. 
Not to render evil for evil, nor railing for rail- 
ing; but contrariwise blessing, and to commit our 
cause to him who judgeth righteously. Thus is 
the believer thoroughly furnished to every good 
work ; and enabled, by the grace of God, to pre- 
sent his whole soul and body a reasonable and 
living sacrifice to him. And the end of this is, 
eternal life in the kingdom of heaven. 

Another branch of our duty is, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. When we have been 
made children of the same Father, and that 
Father is God, it is our duty to consider our- 
selves as brothers in Christ, ‘^and every one 
members one of another. Having then gifts/' 
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as the Apostle Paul has said, differing according* 
to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith,'’* &c. to the end. 

But God docs, in other Respects, deal with 
those who believe in him, as a Father. If they 
break my statutes," says he, and keep not my 
commandments, then will 1 visit their trans- 
gression with the rod, and their iniquity with 
stripes." f And again, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ Whom the Lord loveth he chastcn- 
eth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 
If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you 
as with sons ; for what son is he whom the 
father chasteneth not? But if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are 
ye bastards and not sons.":|: In the Epistle to the 
Corinthians we find, that chastisement of this 
kind had actually been given ; for there the 
Apostle says, in consequence of certain abuses 
among the Christians, For this cause many are 
weak and sick among you, and many sleep,'" that 
is, die.^ God, therefore, deals with those who 
believe in him as with his own children, encou- 
raging them when obedient, and dealing out 
stripes and castigation when they disregard him, 
or rebel against his commandments. 


Korn. xii. .0, St.ii. 
I lleb. xii. O’. &c. 
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Another imporliint article taught in the Scrip- 
tures, is the resurrection of the body from the 
grave. Of this many intimations are given both 
in the Old and New Testament. ‘"After my 
skin worms destroy* this body,’* says pious Job, 
‘^yet in my flesh shall I see God.”* ‘I shall 
be satisfied,” says* David, “ when I awake with 
thy likeness. ”f And Daniel, "" Mai^y of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt. And they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and cver.”J And Saint Paul, “ The trumpet shall- 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorniption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. So when tliis corruptible 
shall have put on incorniption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the suying: that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory .”§ 

'File same Apostle grounds the truth of this 
doctrine upon the fact of Christ having risen from 
the dead : Wn in the same chapter he says, "" Now 
if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, 
how' sav some among you that there is no resur- 

\i\. 
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rection of tlie dead? Hut if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then is Christ not risen : and 
if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are 
found false witnesses of God; because we have 
testified of God that he raised up Christ: whom 
he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.”* 
Hence we may conclude, that the Scriptures do 
most clearly inculcate the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead : that is, that these bodies shall 
hereafter be raised ag*ain from the dust, and be 
put in possession of everlasting life: that those 
who have followed Christ in this life, shall like 
him ascend to heaven in their own bodies, and 
there shine as the brightness of the firmament 
for ever and ever: and that those who have 
refused to obey him, shall with the same bodies 
go away into everlasting torment, shame, and 
contempt. How this is to be brought about, it 
concerns not us to know. That God is all-power- 
ful the creation of the world is sufficient to prove: 
and, as he has declared in his word, that this 
shall take place, there is no possible reason why 
we should doubt of its actual fulfilment. The 
believer, therefore, who trusts in his Maker and 
heavenly Father knows, that in his flesh he shall see 
God : — that his body, which may here have been 
subject to difficulties, pains and distresses, shall 


■ I ( or. XV. 1^, &:c. 



tlicic live for ever; and enjoy tlie love and pre- 
sence of his Father, when this perishable system 
of tiling shall have passed away like a watch 
in the night ; and, that with the company of the 
redeemed of every *|)eoplc, nation, and language, 
he shall be permitted to sing his praise lor ever 
and ever. 

Let us now make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject before us. We may ask, in the first place ; 
If God has so |)rovided for the wants of mankind 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
what probability can there be, that he would nmke 
another revelation ot his will, such as the Koran 
is thought to he, in which no such provisions arc 
even hinted at ; but in which a number of un- 
meaning ceremonies, such as praying with the 
face towards Mecca, the pilgrimage, washings and 
other cumbrous and unprofitable ceremonies, arc 
imposed upon mankind ! What necessity could 
there have been for sending a mere temporal 
(ommandcr, such as Mohammed confessedly was, 
in order to undo a system comprehending every 
necessary recpiisite for the believer, and to sub- 
stitute for it a creed inconsistent with the prior 
revealed will of God, and inadequate to the wants, 
comforts and improvement of man ? But what 
arc we to think of such a system of religion 
when we know, that it not only opposes the 
tleclarations of the Scriptures ; but that the Scri|)- 
tnres have ^varned us from being deceived by any 
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thing- ol* its description ? — and when we are told^ 
that lying- signs and wonders would be wrought 
by some^ such as were likely to deceive even 
God’s best servants ? But this is not all, a system 
of mysticism is also superadded, contradictory in 
every point of view to the express declarations of 
the Scriptures. The frail and. sinful person of 
man, whose thoughts from his very youth are 
iniquity, and whose ways are false, is represented 
as an integral part of the great Ruler of the 
Universe, who, as the Scriptures inform us, is of 
eyes too pure to behold iniquity ! This frail 
worm is then advised to consider the works of 
God which he sees around him, as the visions 
of a waking dream, — as the mere trilles set 
up for his momentary amusement which shall 
disappear at a time when the curtain of this 
illusive exhibition shall be commanded to fall ; 
and when he, with all his impurities and follies, 
shall again be taken back into that ocean of 
holiness and of light, of whicii he may now be 
considered as a drop. But God says ; Man shall 
live for ever ; and shall be happy or miserable 
in a future state of being, just in proportion to 
his obedience or disobedience tendered in this. 
What then arc we to think of a system like 
this, manifestly opposed to the declarations of 
God’s word, and claiming no better an origin 
than the philosophy of pagans? What are we 
lo Ihink ijf the Koran, which is appealed 
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as aflorcling* the ground work of such a mystery 
of' iniquity as this manifestly is? Of the blas- 
phemy of those who have presumed to boast 
of themselves as being* the Gods of nature, 
and then deluding fheir disciples with recitals of 
lying wonders, which they have supposed them- 
selves able to perform 

In the next place, what arc we to think of 
the character of its author? A man whose main 
object appears to have been ravage and warfare ; 
and whose character is, in every respect, incon- 
sistent with that, which the Scriptures declare 
must designate a Prophet? Whose miracles, as 
they are reported by his followers, manifestly 
stand in need of every requisite necessary to 
recommend them to belief : and which, in many 
instances, are palpably false. The book, which 
he has left behind him for the instruction of his 
followers, composed indeed in a style tolerably 
smooth and fluent; yet abounding with accounts 
contradictory to those found in the Scriptures, 
and in many instances perfectly childish ; which 
the Shiah themselves believe to have been cor- 
rupted, but upon which they nevertheless have 
the inconsistency to repose their faith. The true 
copy, say they, is kept in the possession of the 
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reigning* Imam.* But where is he/ Reduced t(f 
ashes in the grave, and his soul gone to its place. 
But truth may be with the unseen Imam. And 
where is he ? In the chambers of the grave, and 
his soul consigned to a place, from which it can 
never return. But truth may be with the tradi- 
tions. What are they ? The mere devices of 
men, either leagued in the mystery of iniquity, 
or led captive by the great enemy of man tales 
trifling and contradictory, the last props of a vain 
and tottering system, which will scarcely bear the 
touch of trial. 

Let him, then, who is desirous of knowing 
the truth, hear the word of the Lord. In that 
he will find truth, mercy, and peace, such as 
will endure for ever ; and the path which leads 
to holiness and happiness so clearly marked out, 
that he who runs may read. By that he will 
learn, that the heavens declare the glory of the 
Lord, and that the firmament sheweth forth his 
handy-work; — that the law of the Lord is com- 
plete, converting the soul; that his testimonies 
are sure and will endure for ever : that by them 
is his servant taught; and that in keeping them 
there is a great reward : — that they are more 
precious than the finest gold, and sweeter than 
honey, or the droppings of the honeycomb.f 
Such arc the declarations of the Almighty re- 
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>pecting the last and best nf his works, man : 
and happy is he who is blessed with the know- 
ledge and experience of their efficacy: yea, happy 
is the people whose God is the Lord. 

One declaration more of God’s word we 
shall notice, and then we shall conclude : and 
this is one which* should nerve the arm of every 
Believer. However sin, error, and sorrow, may 
now prevail in God’s creation, — however the 
powers of darkness may now delude the sons 
of men, the day is in prospect when the spell 
shall be broken, the mystery be dissolved, and 
the light and the truth shall shine forth to the 
perfect day. The knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord,” says the Prophet, "" shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea:”* and then 
shall all know him from the least even to the 
greatest. Then shall his love, power, and 
truth be triumphant ; and those sheep, which 
our Lord tells us shall hereafter hear his voice, f 
shall return to the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
their souls ; and shall go in and out and shall find 
abundant pasturage. Then shall the Idolater, the 
Hindoo, the Mohammedan, and the Jew, fall 
down before him, offer the tribute of sacrifice 
and praise, and be made his children. Then 
shall the wolf pasture with the lamb, and the 
lion lie down with the kid, and a little child 


* Habiikkuk ii. 14. 


t Jolin X. 1(). 
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shall lead lliein. The Lord shall hasten it in his 
time. 

Having conducted the enquiry which we pro- 
posed^ on principles calculated to ascertain the 
truths and given some account, of the instructions 
to be found in the Holy Scriptures^ we now refer 
the enquirer to them for further information on 
this important subject^ with the prayer^ that God 
would of his infinite mercy, lead him to the know- 
ledge and experience of the truth, which the 
Scripture has declared shall make him free, and 
shall put him in possession of such a hope as 
shall never end, until the blessings of heaven 
shall have begun in the kingdom of his Father. 
Amen. 


THE ENn. 






